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The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  making 
history  this  year  by  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Special  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
"biggest  and  best"  Awards  Day  ever.  It  will  be  held  at 
Meredith  College  in  Raleigh  on  May  18  and  19.  You  can 
start  now  by  making  a  placard  on  poster  board  paper  with 
your  club  name  on  it.  This  placard  should  be  14  inches  high 
by  22  inches  wide.  Use  your  imagination  to  draw  a  design 
that  represents  either  your  club  or  the  historical  events 
associated  with  your  community.  Prizes  will  be  given  for 
outstanding  ones.  Also,  newly  designed  membership 
cards  and  special  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  recruiting 
posters  will  soon  be  sent  to  you.  Use  them  to  help  us  recruit 
new  members  in  this  special  anniversary  year! 

Visual  history  is  both  an  exciting  detective  game  and 
a  learning  experience  for  junior  historians.  Service  to  the 
community  is  its  own  reward.  Junior  historians  have  put 
many  thousands  of  hours  into  such  work  and  have 
received  national  recognition  for  their  efforts. 

To  help  you  to  plan  for  the  coming  Awards  Day  and  to 
remind  you  of  all  the  activities  of  last  May,  be  sure  to  read 
the  article  "Awards  Day  1977"  in  this  issue.  In  that  article, 
please  pay  particular  attention  to  the  ideas  for 
accumulating  service  hours  for  work  in  your  community. 

A  new  award  for  an  outstanding  preservation  project 
by  a  junior  historian  club  will  be  given  at  the  annual 
Awards  Day  in  May.  This  award  will  be  given  by  The 
Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina.  We  shall 
be  sending  you  more  information  later. 

This  year,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine 
will  discuss  some  of  North  Carolina's  history  in  three 
issues.  The  Mountain  Region  is  featured  in  this  issue. 
Material  for  the  Piedmont  Region  issue  will  be  due 
March  13.  The  last  issue  this  year  will  be  about  the 
Coastal  Plain  Region.  Any  articles  you  want  considered 
should  be  received  by  us  by  March  31.  We  hope  those  clubs 
in  the  Piedmont  and  in  the  Coastal  Plain  will  contribute 
some  exciting  and  interesting  articles  about  their  own 
areas. 

Youthgrants  began  in  1972  as  a  program  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The  organiza- 
tion is  an  independent  federal  agency  created  by  Congress 
to  promote  national  achievement  "in  the  realm  of  ideas 
and  of  the  spirit"  through  support  of  research,  education, 


Placard  means  a  notice, 
usually  displayed  on 
a  sign  or  poster. 


Recruit  means  to  get  or  enlist. 

National  recognition  is  notice 
or  attention  all  over  the 
country. 


Humanities  are  branches  of 
learning  concerned  with  man's 
culture — his  customs,  arts, 
and  conveniences. 
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Cover 

This  first  issue  of  the  1977-78  year  deals  with 
North  Carolina's  Mountain  Region.  (See  "Charter 
Charlie's  Chats,"  opposite  page,  concerning  the 
THJH  issues  for  this  school  year.)  The  illustration 
on  this  issue's  front  cover,  drawn  about  1857,  first 
appeared  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Winter  in  the 
South,"  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  XV 
(November,  1857),  p.  730.  The  view  is  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  chain  that 
includes  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  The  highest  point  in  the  Black 
Mountains  is  Mount  Mitchell  (elevation  6,684  feet 
above  sea  level).  Learn  more  about  this  famous 
mountain  by  reading  "Mitchell:  Man,  Mountain, 
and  Monument"  on  page  9  of  this  issue. 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY— Compositions  to  be  submitted  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  full  name  of  the 
student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography  listing  author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication 
(place  of  publication,  publisher,  date,  and  edition),  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material.  Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  announced  theme  of  each  issue,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  only  briefly  cover  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive  study.  All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication 
are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  FOLK 


The  Mountain  Region  of  North  Carolina  began  to  be 
settled  late  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Following  the 
Battle  of  Alamance  on  May  16,  1771,  many  of  the  defeated 
Regulators,  and  others  who  had  similar  concerns,  fled 
westward  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  They  moved  into  the 
Watauga  Settlements,  joining  pioneers  who  had  violated 
earlier  British  treaties  by  purchasing  lands  from  the 
Cherokee  Indians. 

Far  removed  from  the  seat  of  North  Carolina's  govern- 
ment, representatives  from  the  scattered  Watauga 
Settlements  met  in  1772  and  drew  up  and  adopted  the 
Articles  of  the  Watauga  Association.  These  laws  provided 
for  a  representative  form  of  government.  A  general 
assembly,  comprised  of  representatives  selected  by  free- 
men, was  set  up.  From  among  the  thirteen  members  of  the 
assembly,  a  committee  of  five  was  chosen.  This  committee 
was  to  be  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  settlements,  to  act 
as  a  court  and  to  have  the  power  of  treaty  making.  With  the 
creation  of  this  "constitution,"  democracy  had  come  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina — which  then  included 
territory  that  in  1796  became  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The 
Watauga  Settlements  became  the  first  English-speaking 
"nation"  independent  of  Great  Britain. 

Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  colonial  America  by  mountains 
and  stretches  of  wilderness,  people  of  the  Watauga  Settle- 
ments heard  of  events  leading  to  the  American  Revolution 
weeks  and  often  months  after  they  had  occurred.  However, 
once  they  understood  that  there  was  rebellion  against  the 
crown,  they  supported  it.  One  of  the  first  celebrations  of 
July  4  in  America  was  that  held  at  Fort  Patrick  Henry  in 
1777.  It  was  a  great  occasion  attended  by  four  or  five 
hundred  Cherokee  and  militia  (an  organization  of  male 
citizens  subject  to  call  by  law  for  military  service  during 
emergencies)  from  the  settlements  and  southwest 
Virginia;  Capt.  Ben  Cleveland's  company  from  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina,  was  also  there. 

The  Origins  of  the  Settlers 

A  majority  of  the  people  who  settled  in  the  mountains 
were  Scotch-Irish.  Joining  them  were  many  Germans  and 
a  sprinkling  of  English  and  Huguenots.  Many  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  were  descendants  of  the  Celtic  strains  that 
had  fled  toward  Scotland  during  periodic  invasions  of 
England.  They  had  been  coming  from  northern  Ireland  to 
the  colonies  in  large  numbers  since  about  1720.  By  1775, 
they  numbered  perhaps  as  many  as  600,000,  or  about  one 
sixth  of  the  total  population  of  the  colonies.  They  consti- 


Regulators  were  men 
organized  in  portions  of 
North  Carolina  in  1766  to 
oppose  English  taxes. 
In  1771,  they 

were  defeated  at  the  Battle 
of  Alamance  by  British 
militia. 


Freemen  were  men  having  full 
political  liberty  including 
voting  rights.  In  the  case 
of  the  Watauga  Settlements, 
the  men  took  the  liberty 
because  North  Carolina  was 
still  under  English  rule. 
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Dr.  Cratis  Williams 
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Appalachian  State  University 
Boone,  North  Carolina 


Crown  refers  to  England, 
which  has  a  "crowned"  royal 
head  of  government  in  the 
person  of  a  king  or  queen. 

Huguenots  were  16th  and 
17th-century  French 
Protestants. 

Celtic  strains  were  people 
descended  from  a  lineage  to 
which  Irish,  Highland  Scots, 
Welsh,  and  Bretons  belong. 

Grievances  are  real  or 
imagined  reasons  for  being 
angry  or  annoyed. 

Patriot  cause  was  the 

underlying  reason  for  action 
by  American  colonials  who 
wanted  to  be  free  (patriots) 
of  English  rule. 

Bounties  are  rewards  given 
for  the  performance  of 
certain  duties  or  tasks. 

Dialect  is  regional  variety 
of  a  language. 

Calvinistic  theology  follows 
the  doctrine  or  beliefs  of 
John  Calvin,  a  16th-century 
French  Protestant.  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
absolute  rule  of  God  and  the 
belief  that  He  has 
foreknowledge  of  all  events 
to  come. 

Old-line  means  traditional  or 
customary  in  beliefs,  quite 
conservative  or  unchanging 
in  nature. 


tuted  a  buffer,  or  a  second  line  of  settlement,  between  the 
older  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  moun- 
tains. They  were  spread  from  New  York  to  Georgia,  with  a 
heavy  concentration  in  the  colony  of  North  Carolina. 

Having  many  grievances  against  the  British 
government,  not  the  least  of  which  concerned  high  taxes 
and  religious  freedom,  the  Scotch-Irish  joined  the  colonial 
armies  in  great  numbers.  The  "overmountain"  men  and 
those  of  like  mind  in  the  upper  Piedmont  and  hills  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  rose  nobly  to  the 
patriot  cause  when  they  learned  in  1780  that  the  British 
were  bringing  the  war  to  the  South.  The  defeat  of  Patrick 
Ferguson's  army  at  Kings  Mountain  on  October  7,  1780, 
was  the  knockout  blow  that  led  ultimately  to  Cornwallis's 
surrender  at  Yorktown  a  year  later.  Near  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  mountain  men  did  for  the  patriot 
cause  what  the  minutemen  had  done  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Scotch-Irish 
soldiers  from  the  Piedmont  and  the  hills  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  began  to  claim  their  land  bounties  in  those  sections 
of  the  mountains  made  available  for  settlement.  In  time 
they  spread  throughout  Appalachia.  Beginning  in  the 
early  1780s  they  built  their  cabins  in  the  high  valleys  and 
coves  of  western  North  Carolina. 

The  Scotch-Irish  people,  more  than  any  other  group, 
determined  the  character  of  the  mountain  folk  of  North 
Carolina  and  shaped  the  local  culture.  From  the  Scottish 
border  to  Northern  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to 
Appalachia,  they  brought  an  old-fashioned  culture.  Their 
culture  was  perhaps  as  much  as  a  century  behind  that  of 
the  centers  of  polite  society  in  southern  England.  In 
America  they  held  steadfastly  to  their  ways  and  passed 
them  on  to  their  descendants  and  to  those  of  their 
neighbors  who  married  their  sons  and  daughters. 

The  Scotch-Irish  spoke  a  northern  English  dialect 
about  midway  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  in  its 
development  (the  fifteenth  century).  They  were  Presby- 
terians and  passed  their  hard  Calvinistic  theology  to  their 
mountain  descendants.  Eventually,  some  became 
Methodists  and  old-line  Baptists  after  being  lured  by 
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evangelists  in  the  early  1800s. 

Their  skills  in  agriculture,  woodcraft,  leather  making, 
textiles,  and  whiskey  distilling  enabled  them  to  survive  in 
harsh  mountain  country.  Their  folklore  included  the  finest 
of  traditional  melodies  and  the  largest  body  of  English  and 
Scottish  popular  ballads  and  songs  of  those  known  to 
survive.  They  made  and  played  their  own  musical 
instruments,  danced  dances  that  had  been  known  alongthe 
Scottish  border  for  centuries,  told  tales  as  old  as  Celtic 
civilization,  and  played  games  that  were  developed  in 
prehistoric  times.  They  practiced  manners  that  belonged 
to  the  feudal  age  of  Europe  and  lived  by  a  code  that  had  its 
beginning  in  the  turbulent  struggles  along  the  Scottish 
border  prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I. 

Local  Independence 

Isolated  for  many  decades— both  from  the  outside  and 
from  one  another  by  mountain  barriers — the  mountain 
folk  were  self-sufficient.  The  plantation  system  of  the  Old 
South  could  not  be  adapted  to  mountain  terrain.  If  it  could 
have  been,  it  would  have  been  too  far  from  markets. 
Almost  none  of  the  mountain  families  owned  slaves. 
Generally,  they  did  not  share  either  the  culture  or  the 
concerns  of  the  plantation  South. 

The  mountain  settlers  had  helped  forge  a  new  nation 
in  which  they  had  enjoyed  more  independence  and 
freedom  than  they  had  known  for  a  thousand  years.  When 
the  Civil  War  came,  large  numbers  of  mountain  men 
refused  to  join  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  and  hid  in  the 
cliffs  and  caves  or  slipped  through  the  forests  at  night  and 
joined  Union  armies  in  eastern  Tennessee  or  Kentucky. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  large  numbers  of  these 
mountain  people  became  members  of  the  Republican 
party.  Thus  they  identified  themselves  as  a  political 
minority  in  a  state  controlled  by  a  vindictive  major  party. 
Suffering  from  neglect,  unfairly  used  by  outside  interests, 
and  discriminated  against  by  quaint  journalism  and 
dishonest  and  exaggerated  stories  by  writers,  the  moun- 
tain people  continued  to  live  by  their  own  ancient  heritage 
and  to  keep  alive  a  rich  oral  and  artistic  tradition. 

In  recent  years,  western  North  Carolina  has  had  rapid 
development;  highways  have  been  built,  schools  have 
been  improved,  and  industry  has  moved  into  the  area, 
providing  greater  personal  income.  The  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way provides  an  attractive  access  for  millions  of  tourists 
to  the  region  each  year.  The  development  of  the  region  has 
made  it  possible  for  rural  mountain  folk  to  change  their 
life-styles  as  they  share  in  the  prosperity,  and  the 
presence  of  outsiders  among  them  has  stimulated  their 
interests  in  other  cultures. 

Perhaps  more  than  most  people  in  other  sections  of 
Appalachia,  they  have  retained  pride  in  their  heritage  and 
comfort  in  their  identity  as  unique  Americans. 


Folklore  is  beliefs,  legends, 
and  customs  of  a  people. 


Ballads  are  poems  that  tell 
stories.  They  are  often  sung. 


Feudal  age  means  the  era  in 
Europe  (from  the  9th  to 
about  the  15th  centuries) 
during  which  feudalism  was 
the  dominant  economic 
system.  One  practice  of  the 
time  was  for  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  landlords  in  return  for 
protection  and  use  of  land. 
Terrain  is  the  physical 
features  of  a  geographical 
area. 


Forge  means  to  form. 


Vindictive  means  wanting 
revenge,  bearing  a  grudge, 
or  being  spiteful. 
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Dulcimers  are  stringed 
musical  instruments  played 
by  plucking,  strumming,  or 
striking  with  two  hammers. 


Lore  is  facts  and  tales  about 
a  certain  region. 


Narratives  are  stories. 


Ingenious  means  clever  or 
skillful. 


Great  Depression  refers  to 
the  period  of  years  of  low 
general  economic  activity 
and  high  unemployment  that 
followed  the  stock  market 
"crash"  of  1929.  The  period 
is  also  referred  to  as  "the 
depression." 


Even  though  educated,  the  mountain  folk  might 
continue  to  share  their  preference  with  13  million  others  in 
Appalachia  for  a  strong  r  in  his  speech,  dialectical 
(language)  forms  that  are  peculiar  to  Appalachian  folk, 
and  enunciation  (manner  of  pronounciation)  and  speech 
rhythms  that  are  traditional  in  the  region.  Between  a  half 
million  and  a  million  Appalachian  people,  mostly  very 
old  or  living  in  remote  places,  continue  to  speak  the  old 
dialect— possibly  the  oldest  living  English  dialect— that 
their  ancestors  spoke.  Occasionally,  one  can  still  hear 
such  sentences  as:  "We  got  up  yearly  this  mornin'  to  git  a 
soon  start."  "My  dorter  holp  me  warsh  the  breakferst 
dishes."  "Thin  we  putt  on  aour  aperns  an'  clomb  the 
maountain  to  the  far  taour  and  gethered  us  some  flauer- 
blossoms  to  make  us  a  flauer  pot  with." 

Proud  of  their  traditions  and  comfortable  in  their 
culture,  western  North  Carolinians  who  are  native  to  the 
region  love  fairs,  festivals,  and  exhibits  at  which  they  play 
dulcimers,  sing  such  traditional  ballads  as  "Barbara 
Allen,"  "The  Merry  Golden  Tree,"  "Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Ellender,"  "Pretty  Polly,"  and  "The  Hangman's  Song." 
String  bands  compete  for  awards,  or  play  tunes  for  square 
dance  teams  and  mountain  doggers.  Old  favorites  are 
"Cripple  Creek,"  "Cumberland  Gap,"  "Little  Liza  Jane," 
and  "John  Henry." 

Native  craftsmen,  and  many  outsiders  who  have 
learned  the  crafts,  exhibit  wood  carvings,  ceramics, 
leatherwork,  metalwork,  and  polished  gems. 

Women  exhibit  some  of  the  loveliest  quilts  and 
needlework  in  the  world.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  price 
tags  on  prize-winning  quilts  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,200. 

Mountain  folk  are  superb  tale  tellers,  and  their  lore  is 
rich  in  tall  tales,  hunting  tales,  and  stories  about  animals. 
There  are  cycles  (groups  of  stories  about  the  same  themes) 
of  ancient  narratives  such  as  those  about  an  ingenious 
young  fellow  named  Jack  who  enjoys  marvelous 
adventures  in  contests  of  the  wits  with  wild  beasts,  giants, 
witches,  robbers,  and  rascals  but  always  gets  his  bushel  of 
gold  from  the  king  when  he  comes  out  ahead. 

Aged  grandmothers  and  grandfathers,  who  have  lived 
in  a  tradition  that  places  a  high  value  on  oral  history,  take 
special  delight  in  relating  accounts  of  life  in  the 
mountains.  Their  stories  might  concern  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, the  coldest  winter  they  remember,  legends  of  the 
Civil  War,  great  bear  hunts,  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 

The  breathtaking  beauty  of  the  mountains,  the 
delightful  summer  climate,  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  the 
craft  centers,  and  the  fairs  and  festivals  attract  tourists 
and  beckon  to  travelers  to  come  and  rest  in  the  mountains. 
But  the  genial  personality,  warmth,  spirit  of  hospitality, 
and  charm  of  the  mountain  people  themselves — traits  for 
which  they  have  been  famous  from  the  beginning- 
convince  many  a  wanderer  that  these  old-time  Celtic 
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Americans,  whose  ancestors  helped  to  carve  a  great 
nation  out  of  a  wilderness,  are  themselves  the  top  attrac- 
tion in  the  mountains. 


Suggested  Additional  Reading 

Grandfather  Tales.  Richard  Chase,  ed.  1948. 

Twenty-four  stories  and  songs,  written  in  mountain 

dialect,  of  North  Carolina  mountain  folklore 
Jack  Tales.  Richard  Chase,  ed.  1943. 

Eighteen  additional  folktales 
Tall  Tales  from  the  High  Hills  and  Other  Stories.  Ellis 
Credle.  1957. 

More  humorous  mountain  tales 
Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford:  "Minstrel  of  the  Appalachians." 
Pete  Gilpin  and  George  Stephens.  1966. 

An  account  of  a  man  and  his  contributions  to  mountain 

music  and  dancing 
Children  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  May  Justus.  1952. 

Stories  of  old  customs,  folk  speech,  games,  ballads, 

and  riddles 

Rebel  Siege:  The  Story  of  a  Frontier  Riflemaker's  Son.  Jim 
Kjelgaard.  1953. 

The  story  of  teenager  Kinross  McKensie,  who  fights 

against  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain 
Salt  O'  Life.  Howard  Murry.  1961. 

Thirty-seven  stories  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains 

and  its  people 

My  Head's  High  From  Proudness.  Octavia  J.  Perry.  1963. 
Biography  of  Burnie  Waters— hunter,  trapper,  and 
balladeer  of  the  1800s  ■ 
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This  map  of  western  North  Carolina  illustrates  the 
westward  advancement  of  settlers  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  As  late  as  1835  the  frontier  was  a 
part  of  peoples'  lives  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  the  margin 
of  settled  territory.  The  first  permanent  settlements  in  the 
state  were  in  the  northwest.  Later,  a  major  thrust  of 
Immigration  is  the  act  of  immigration  began  in  the  Cape  Fear  region.  By  1723, 

coming  into  a  settlers  began  to  arrive  steadily.  During  the  1730s,  many 

country  to  live.  Highland  Scots  moved  up  the  Cape  Fear  Valley.  By  1750, 

Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  began  to  push  into  the  North 
Carolina  Piedmont  from  Virginia.  They  entered  by  way  of 
the  Great  Wagon  Road.  As  early  as  1769,  a  few  brave  men 
Migrated  means  moved  place      migrated  over  the  mountains  to  the  northwest  and  founded 
of  residence.  the  Watauga  Settlements  (see  "The  Mountain  Folk  of 

Western  North  Carolina,"  this  issue).  During  the  years 
following  the  Revolutionary  War,  settlers  kept  pushing 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  white  settlement.  When  they 
had  populated  Indian  territory  in  sufficient  numbers,  the 
Negotiate  means  talk  over  white  settlers  forced  the  government  to  negotiate  yet 
and  arrange  terms.  another  treaty.  The  Indians  were  continually  pushed  into  a 

smaller  and  smaller  area.  By  1835,  the  Cherokee  could 
claim  lands  only  in  the  westernmost  part  of  our  state. 


SOURCE 

Coats,  Albert.  Talks  to  Students  and  Teachers  (Chapel 
Hill:  Creative  Printers,  1971),  42  ■ 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  REGION 

ITS  SEVENTEEN  COUNTIES 


Sketch  by  Doris  Buchanan,  docent.  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


MITCHELL: 

MAN,  MOUNTAIN,  MONUMENT 

Robert  M.  Topkins 
Historical  Publications  Editor 
Historical  Publications  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 


One  of  western  North  Carolina's  best-known  natural 
landmarks  is  Mount  Mitchell,  located  in  southern  Yancey 
County  near  the  Buncombe  County  line  (see  map  in  this 
section).  The  6,684-foot  mountain  is  one  of  a  series  of 
towering  peaks— many  of  which  are  over  6,000  feet  in 
elevation— that  comprise  the  Black  Mountain  range.  It  is 
the  highest  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  popular  tourist  attractions.  Mount 
Mitchell  is  named  for  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  a  professor  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  who  accidentally  lost  his 
life  while  conducting  scientific  observations  on  the  moun- 
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tain.  Why  was  Mitchell  so  interested  in  the  mountain  that 
bears  his  name?  Why  was  the  mountain  named  for  him? 

The  Man 

Elisha  Mitchell  was  born  in  Washington,  Connecticut, 
on  August  19, 1793.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1813 
and  in  1816  became  a  tutor  there.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Judge  William  Gaston,  then  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Mitchell  was  selected  to  occupy  the 
newly  created  position  of  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  completing  requirements  for  a  license  to  preach  the 
gospel,  Mitchell  moved  to  Chapel  Hill  where  he  began  his 
teaching  career  in  1818. 

During  his  many  years  at  the  university  Mitchell  took 
an  active  interest  in  virtually  all  of  the  environmental 
sciences  (knowledge  of  the  physical  world— minerals, 
land  formation,  etc.)  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  and  recording  the  natural  phenomena  occurring 
throughout  North  Carolina.  In  1825  he  was  named 
professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  and  soon 
became  fascinated  with  the  relatively  unexplored 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina.  In  1835  he  under- 
took the  first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  to  that  region  of  the 
state.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  determining  by 
scientific  measurement  whether  North  Carolina's  moun- 
tains exceeded  in  elevation  New  Hampshire's  Mount 
Washington,  then  believed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in 
America.  Carefully  taking  barometric  pressure  readings, 
Mitchell  judged  the  highest  peak  in  the  Black  Mountain 
range  to  be  what  was  then  known  as  the  Black  Dome.  He 
calculated  it  to  be  6,476  feet  in  altitude.  Upon  returning 
from  this  expedition,  he  published  his  findings  in  news- 
papers and  scientific  journals,  where  they  received  wide 
attention. 

Mitchell  made  additional  scientific  expeditions  to  the 
Black  Mountains  in  1838  and  1844.  Between  1835  and  about 
1855,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  observations  were 
correct.  The  Black  Dome  became  popularly  known  as 
Mitchell's  Peak  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak.  But  in  1855  Gen. 
Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  (1812-1897),  who  had  himself 
surveyed  the  Black  Mountains  in  1844,  claimed  that 
Mitchell  had  measured  the  wrong  peak  and  had  in  fact 
never  been  on  what  he,  Clingman,  regarded  as  the  highest 
point  in  the  mountain  range.  Mitchell  insisted  that  the 
mountain  he  had  visited  in  1835,  1838,  and  1844  was  indeed 
the  highest  point  in  the  Black  Mountains.  To  settle  this 
controversy,  he  returned  to  western  North  Carolina  in 
1856  and  1857  to  make  additional  surveys  and  to  obtain 
testimony  from  residents  of  the  area  who  had  accom- 
panied him  on  his  previous  expeditions. 

The  1857  Expedition 

During  his  1857  trip  Mitchell  had  been  at  work  for 


Tutor  means  an  instructor  at 
a  college  or  university. 


Philosophy  is  the  study  of 
the  truth  or  principles 
underlying  all  knowledge, 
the  study  of  the  most 
general  causes  and  principles 
of  the  universe. 


Phenomena  are 

circumstances  that  can  be 
observed.  Also,  extraordinary 
or  remarkable  things. 


Expeditions  are  trips  made 
for  a  special  purpose. 


Barometric  pressure  is  the 

pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
usually  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  in  an  instrument 
called  a  barometer. 


Controversy  is  dispute  or 
argument. 
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Thomas  Lanier  Clingman— lawyer,  state 
legislator,  member  of  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  Confederate  brigadier  gen- 
eral— took  an  active  interest  in  the  moun- 
tains of  western  North  Carolina.  In  1855  he 
challenged  Elisha  Mitchell's  claim  of  having 
been  the  first  man  to  measure  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Black  Mountains,  asserting  that 
Mitchell  had  mistakenly  surveyed  the  wrong 
mountain.  Following  Mitchell's  death  in 
1857,  Clingman  withdrew  his  challenge. 
Portrait  by  William  Garl  Browne,  1877,  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


Thomas  D.  Wilson  as  he  appeared  late  in  his 
life.  Wilson,  affectionately  known  as  "Big 
Tom,"  was  a  famed  bear  hunter  and  mountain 
guide.  He  accompanied  Elisha  Mitchell  on 
several  expeditions  in  search  of  the  highest 
peak  in  the  Black  Mountains. 
Photograph  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 


During  his  final  expedition  Elisha  Mitchell 
lodged  at  the  Mountain  House,  a  rustic  inn  on 
the  Buncombe  County  side  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  It  was  from  here  that  he  departed 
on  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his  friend  Big  Tom 
Wilson  on  the  evening  of  June  27,  1857,  never 
again  to  be  seen  alive. 

Engraving  from  Edward  King,  "Among  the 
Mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina," 
Scribner's  Monthly,  VII  (March,  1874),  p.  542. 
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about  two  weeks  when  he  decided  to  cross  the  mountain 
alone  in  order  to  reach  the  home  of  Thomas  D.  "Big  Tom" 
Wilson  on  the  Yancey  County  side.  Wilson  (1823-1908),  a 
lifelong  resident  of  the  Cane  River  section  of  Yancey 
County  and  a  famed  guide  and  bear  hunter,  had  accom- 
panied Mitchell  on  his  earlier  expeditions,  and  the  two 
men  were  warm  friends.  Mitchell  departed  from  the 
Mountain  House,  a  hotel  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the 
Buncombe  County  side,  on  Saturday,  June  27,  1857.  He  told 
his  son  Charles  that  he  would  return  from  Big  Tom 
Wilson's  on  the  following  Monday.  When  he  had  not 
returned  from  his  journey  by  the  following  Wednesday, 
Charles  Mitchell  sought  out  Wilson,  and  search  parties 
were  organized.  On  July  7,  the  party  of  Yancey  County 
natives,  led  by  Wilson,  found  Mitchell's  body.  The  profes- 
sor had  apparently  become  confused  in  the  darkness, 
taken  the  wrong  trail,  and  accidentally  fallen  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain  into  a  14-foot-deep  pool  at  the  base  of  a 
waterfall.  (The  waterfall,  lying  about  three  miles  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  on  the  Yancey  County  side,  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Cane  River;  it  thereafter  became  known  as 
Mitchell's  Falls.) 

Following  the  arrival  of  a  coroner,  Mitchell's  body 
was  conveyed  by  the  members  of  Big  Tom  Wilson's  search 
party  to  the  top  of  Mitchell's  Peak,  where  the  mountain 
men  desired  to  bury  the  body.  At  the  peak  of  the  mountain, 
however,  the  men  of  Yancey  County  were  met  by  a  delega- 
tion from  Buncombe  County  that  insisted  upon  taking 
Mitchell's  body  to  Asheville  for  burial.  After  a  heated 
argument  the  mountain  men  released  the  body  to  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  leader  of  the  Buncombe  delegation  and  personal 
representative  of  the  Mitchell  family.  The  body  was  there- 
upon removed  for  burial  in  the  graveyard  of  Asheville's 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Immediately  following  the 
graveside  services,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Ashe- 
ville. Resolutions  of  the  meeting  called  for  the  burial  of  the 
beloved  professor's  body  "upon  some  eligible  point  of  the 
Black  Mountain;  a  place  with  which  his  name  has  been 
connected  for  many  years. . ."  and  for  the  erection  of  an 

appropriate  monument  upon  the  mountain  "  On  June 

14,  1858,  Mitchell's  body  was  removed  from  the  Asheville 
churchyard  and  carried  to  the  top  of  Mitchell's  Peak.  Two 
days  later  it  was  reburied  during  a  ceremony  presided 
over  by  the  Right  Reverend  James  H.  Otey,  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Tennessee  (although  Mitchell  was  himself  an 
ordained  Presbyterian  minister)  and  David  L.  Swain, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  question  of  whether  Elisha  Mitchell  was  in  fact 
the  first  man  to  identify  by  measurement  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Black  Mountains  (and  thus  in  eastern  America)  has 
never  been  fully  answered.  Immediately  following 
Mitchell's  death,  Thomas  L.  Clingman  withdrew  his 
challenge  to  the  accuracy  of  Mitchell's  findings.  In  a 


Tributary  means  a  stream 
that  flows  into  a  larger 
stream. 

Coroner  means  an  officer 
who  investigates  any  death 
not  clearly  due  to  natural 
causes. 

Delegation  means  a  group  of 
delegates  or  representatives. 


Resolutions  are  things 
decided  upon  or  determined. 


Ordained  means  passed  or 
ordered  by  law,  either  by 
public  law  or  any  organiza- 
tion's law. 
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This  "signal  station"  was  erected  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Mitchell  about  1873.  Elisha 
Mitchell's  grave,  unmarked  except  for  the 
logs  that  surround  it,  appears  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

Engraving  from  King,  "Among  the  Moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina,"  p.  541. 


Elisha  Mitchell's  body  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  this  14-foot-deep  pool.  The 
professor  had  apparently  become  confused 
in  the  darkness,  taken  the  wrong  trail,  and 
accidentally  fallen  from  the  steep  and 
slippery  rock  formations. 


The  first  monument  placed  upon  the  moun- 
taintop  to  honor  Elisha  Mitchell  would  likely 
still  be  there  but  for  unappreciative  visitors. 
The  permanent  damage  done  to  it  is  a 
calamity  that  befalls  many  such  public  sites 
and  monuments  and  such  destructive 
behavior  remains  a  mystery  to  more  sensible 
folk.  This  monument,  constructed  of  metal 
and  with  a  hollow  core,  intentionally 
appeared  to  be  cut  stone  as  was  typically 
used  for  such  markers.  Because  it  was  much 
lighter  than  one  made  of  stone,  it  was  easier 
to  transport  up  the  then  roadless  mountain. 
Photograph  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 
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sense,  Mitchell  "won  his  case"  by  dying  on  the  mountain 
with  which  he  had  been  popularly  associated.  Maps  pub- 
lished after  his  death  referred  to  the  high  point  in  the  Black 
Mountains  as  Mount  Mitchell,  in  tribute  to  the  esteemed 
scientist,  and  the  name  "stuck"  by  common  usage  and 
custom. 

Subsequent  studies  have  suggested  that  Clingman's 
claim— that  Mitchell  had  taken  barometric  pressure 
reading  on  the  wrong  mountaintop— was  probably  valid. 
But  Clingman's  calculations  concerning  the  exact 
elevation  of  the  mountain  he  believed  to  be  the  highest 
were  likewise  found  to  be  inaccurate.  In  1860  the  highest 
peak  (6,642  feet)  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains— a  chain 
lying  astride  the  North  Carolina-Tennessee  boundary- 
was  named  Clingman's  Dome.  Thus  was  honored  the  man 
whose  challenge  to  the  claims  of  Elisha  Mitchell  were 
drowned  out  in  a  flood  tide  of  sympathy  for  the  professor 
who  "gave  his  life"  to  the  cause  of  science. 

A  "Suitable  Monument" 

Public  appeals  for  a  permanent  memorial  to  Elisha 
Mitchell  had  appeared  in  North  Carolina's  newspapers 
from  the  very  day  the  professor's  body  was  found.  "An 
Alumnus"  of  Mitchell's  had  in  August,  1857,  written  to  the 
editor  of  a  Greensboro  paper,  suggesting  that  a  "large, 
handsome,  highly  polished  obelisk  (a  tapering,  four-sided 
shaft  which  ends  with  a  pyramid-shaped  top)  of  white 
marble  be  reared  above  his  [Mitchell's]  remains — "Zebu- 
Ion  Vance  and  other  prominent  Asheville  citizens 
conducted  a  newspaper  campaign  for  the  erection  of  a 
granite  monument,  but  very  little  of  the  $5,000  required  for 
this  purpose  was  raised,  and  the  effort  was  soon 
abandoned.  A  writer  for  Scribner's  Monthly  visited  the  top 
of  Mount  Mitchell  in  1874  and  reported  that  the  U.S. 
government  had  established  a  signal  station  near 
Mitchell's  grave.  In  1877,  after  visiting  the  gravesite,  a 
traveler  from  New  York  found  "cause  for  astonishment 
and  displeasure"  when  he  discovered  "that  the  tomb  of  the 
man  who  the  country  delighted  to  honor  is  marked  but  by  a 
slightly  built  rude  wall  of  small  stones  rising  to  the 
h[e]ight  of  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  grave — "  and  that  "no 
inscription  of  any  kind  marks  the  spot."  The  writer 
appealed  for  the  construction  of  "a  very  simple  column  of 
shaft,"  to  be  cut  from  the  mountain's  own  rocks.  "Probably 
a  few  hundred  dollars  would  suffice  to  pay  all  expense,"  he 
continued;  "are  there  not  admirers  and  friends  enough  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  to  raise  this  paltry  sum?"  This  earnest 
appeal,  like  those  made  twenty  years  earlier,  apparently 
went  unheeded.  In  1888  a  12-foot  bronze  marker  was 
erected  at  the  Mitchell  gravesite  by  various  members  of 
the  professor's  family.  By  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  however,  it  had  been  attacked  by  vandals  and 
even  defaced  with  dents  and  holes. 


Memorial  means  something— 
a  statute,  column,  book, 
holiday,  etc. — that  is  a 
reminder  of  some  event  or 
person. 

Alumnus  means  one  who 
has  attended  or  has 
graduated  from  a  particular 
school. 


Paltry  means  trifling  or 
almost  worthless. 
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During  the  World  War  I  era,  leading  North 
Carolinians  began  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  Mount  Mitchell  as  the  site  of  a  proposed 
state  park.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  interest, 
the  vandalized  1888  monument  at  Elisha 
Mitchell's  gravesite  was  replaced  by  a 
memorial  in  the  form  of  an  observation  tower 
constructed  from  native  stone.  The  structure 
was  dedicated  in  1927. 

Photograph  from  F.  A.  Sondley,  History  of 
Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina  (Ashe- 
ville:  Advocate  Printing  Co.,  2  volumes, 
1930),  II,  facing  p.  568. 


The  new  tower  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Mitchell,  completed  in  1961,  has  a  reinforced- 
concrete  observation  platform  and  weather 
station. 

Photograph  courtesy  Division  of  Travel  and 
Tourism. 


Mount  Mitchell  State  Park 

During  the  pre-World  War  I  era,  much  of  the  virgin 
forest  lying  at  the  base  of  Mount  Mitchell  was  removed  by 
lumbering  operations.  A  railroad  to  accommodate 
logging  trains  was  constructed  to  within  about  three  miles 
of  the  summit.  In  January,  1915,  the  Charlotte  Observer 
appealed  for  the  erection  of  a  new  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Elisha  Mitchell  "more  in  keeping  with  the 
cause  for  which  the  famous  professor  sacrificed  his  life." 
The  newspaper  also  urged  the  legislators  of  the  state  to 
"put  in  evidence  some  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
peak  of  Mount  Mitchell. . ."  lest  the  federal  government 
move  to  establish  a  national  park  there.  In  response  to 
similar  pleas  by  Gov.  Locke  Craig,  the  General  Assembly 
in  March,  1915,  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the 
Acquisition  means  acquiring.  acquisition  of  "a  portion  of  Mount  Mitchell,  including  the 
summit,"  for  use  as  a  state  park.  On  January  4, 1917,  Mount 
Mitchell  State  Park,  a  524-acre  tract  of  mountaintop 
property,  became  the  first  such  facility  in  North  Carolina. 
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Establishment  of  the  state  park  brought  a  halt  to 
logging  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain.  The 
railroad  previously  used  for  logging  was  renamed  the 
Mount  Mitchell  Railroad  and  was  converted  to  passenger 
service.  Camp  Alice,  a  sheltered  logging  camp  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  was  remodeled  for  use  by  the  public. 
The  camp  included  an  assembly  hall,  cottages,  and  a  tent 
colony  for  visitors  who  wished  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
mountain.  Travelers  customarily  took  the  train  up  the 
mountain  in  the  morning,  had  lunch  at  the  Camp  Alice 
station  near  the  summit,  and  went  on  foot  to  Mitchell's 
grave.  The  railroad  eventually  proved  to  be  impractical, 
and  a  cinder-surface  road  was  constructed  from  the  town 
of  Black  Mountain  to  Camp  Alice— a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  A  one-way  toll  road  was  later  made  avail- 
able for  automobiles,  which  were  permitted  to  ascend  the 
mountain  in  the  morning  and  descend  in  the  afternoon. 

At  about  the  time  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park  was 
created,  an  organization  was  formed  to  replace  the 
vandalized  1888  marker  honoring  Dr.  Mitchell.  A  new 
memorial  to  the  professor,  an  observation  tower  made  of 
native  stone  and  donated  by  Charles  J.  Harris  of  Dillsboro, 
was  dedicated  on  June  17,  1927.  It  replaced  a  steel  tower 
that  had  in  turn  taken  the  place  of  a  wooden  structure.  Both 
of  the  earlier  towers  had  been  damaged  by  high  winds.  A 
plaque,  bearing  the  same  inscription  that  had  appeared  on 
the  1888  monument,  was  affixed  to  Mitchell's  tomb.  It 
reads: 

HERE  LIES 

IN  THE  HOPE  OF  A  BLESSED  RESURRECTION 
THE  BODY  OF  THE 
REV.  ELISHA  MITCHELL,  D.D. 
WHO  AFTER  BEING  FOR 
THIRTY-NINE  YEARS  A  PROFESSOR  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
LOST  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
EXPLORATION  OF  THIS  MOUNTAIN,  IN 
THE  SIXTY-FOURTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 
JUNE  27,  1857 


Toll  road  means  a  roadway 
paid  for  or  maintained  by  the 
collection  of  a  tax  or  fee 
from  those  who  use  it. 


Vandalized  means  something 
valuable  or  beautiful  has 
been  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  willful  or  ignorant  action. 


During  the  mid-1930s  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  planted  thousands  of  trees  on  Mount  Mitchell  to 
replace  those  removed  by  the  logging  operations  of  the 
pre- World  War  I  era.  The  corps  minimized  the  threat  of 
uncontrolled  forest  fires  on  the  mountain  by  constructing 
a  series  of  fire  trails.  By  1940  a  hard-surfaced  public  road 
was  opened  from  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  summit. 
Since  that  time,  the  state  park  has  been  enlarged  (it  now 
encompasses  1,469  acres)  and  enhanced  by  a  restaurant, 
campgrounds,  hiking  trails,  picnic  areas,  and  nature 
exhibits.  A  museum  is  currently  being  planned.  The 
mountain  was  recently  designated  as  a  National  Natural 


Minimized  means  reduced  to 
the  least  possible  amount  or 
degree. 


Encompasses  means  extends 
or  reaches  all  the  way 
around,  encircles. 
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Designated  means  pointed  Landmark  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  A  new 

out,  marked  out.  tower,  having  a  reinforced-concrete  observation  platform, 

was  completed  in  1961. 

The  lofty  mountain  peak  and  the  surrounding  state 

park— more  than  any  single  monument— are  reminders 

of  one  of  North  Carolina's  early  pioneers  in  the  natural 

sciences. 
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THE  CAROLINA  MOUNTAINS 


Katherine  Reynolds 
Museum  Docent 
(Teacher  Supplement  Editor) 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


Margaret  W.  Morley  (1858-1923),  a  northern  teacher 
and  writer,  came  to  North  Carolina  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  mountains  and  their  people.  She  spent  much  time 
living  in  Tryon  and  exploring  the  Mountain  Region.  One 
result  of  this  was  the  writing  of  her  book,  The  Carolina 
Mountains,  in  1913.  It  was  illustrated  with  her  own 
photographs. 

Miss  Morley  found  the  North  Carolina  section  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  able  to  offer  much  that  was 
lacking  in  the  higher  and  grander  peaks  of  the  western 
mountains  such  as  the  Rockies.  In  North  Carolina,  nature 
was  friendlier  and  easier  to  observe.  Here  she  could 
wander  without  fear.  As  she  wrote:  "Even  in  the  widest 
reaches  of  the  park,  the  home  of  the  mountaineer  will  be 
found  in  some  intruding  cove  or  little  valley,  while  there 
are  no  sweeter  camping  grounds  in  all  the  world  than 
those  afforded  by  this  exquisite  country  of  flowers, 
fragrances,  cold  springs,  and  cool  summer  nights,  not 
only  to  the  robust  hunter  and  fisherman,  but  as  well  to 
frailer  lovers  of  nature." 

As  much  as  Miss  Morley  loved  the  mountains 
themselves,  she  loved  the  people  she  met  there  even  more. 
She  wrote  of  the  children  gathering  "pretties"  (their  name 
for  all  flowers)  on  the  hillsides.  She  told  of  the  moun- 
taineer who  cheerfully  remarked,  "We're  powerful  poor 
around  here,  but  we  don't  mean  no  harm  by  it."  And  she 
related  another  man's  attitude  toward  time  and  energy:  "I 
would  rather  go  up  a  mountain  than  down  one.  For  when 
you  go  up,  you  can't  hurry,  and  when  you  go  down,  you 
have  to." 

However,  Miss  Morley  did  not  see  the  North  Carolina 
mountains  of  the  early  twentieth  century  as  a  paradise. 
She  was  disturbed  by  the  feuds  and  by  the  mountaineer's 
tendency  to  take  justice  into  his  own  hands.  She  was 
distressed  over  the  lack  of  schooling  for  many  of  the 
children  in  higher  and  more  isolated  areas.  For  those  who 
attended  schools,  the  school  term  might  last  only  six 
weeks  to  four  months,  and  the  school  building  might  be  of 
rough  log  construction.  The  teacher  was  often  only  a  few 
years  older  than  her  pupils  and  had  received  little  "book 
learning." 

The  quality  Miss  Morley  respected  most  was  the 
mountaineer's  self-sufficiency.  "There  is,"  she  said,  "a 
fascination  about  a  life  where  the  people  themselves  make 
what  they  need.  It  returns  us  in  imagination  to  an  age  of 
peace  and  plenty  for  everybody,  to  an  era  of  happiness  free 
from  hurry,  worry,  and  sordid  (self-centered)  ideals  " 


Exquisite  means  very  lovely. 


Feuds  are  bitter  and  deadly 
quarrels  between  families, 
often  passed  from  generation 
to  generation. 


Women  gathered  for  an  apple-paring  bee  at  this  uncommonly 
prosperous  mountain  home.  For  such  chores,  people  would 
gather  from  surrounding  homes  (often  at  considerable  distance 
apart)  and  help  each  other.  Apple  gathering,  peeling,  slicing, 
and  drying  were  important  fall  chores.  All  winter,  and  into 
spring,  the  dried  apples— served  stewed,  baked,  in  pies  or  fried 
apple  turnovers— were  a  valuable  food  supply. — Winters 


For  generations  the  most  cherished  occupations  of  the  mountain 
woman  were  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  In  traveling  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  Morley  found  women  still 
practicing  the  crafts.  "Sitting  in  the  loom,"  some  said  of 
weaving.  The  occupation  was  the  mountain  women's  winter 
work.  But  the  younger  women  preferred  machine-made  store 
cloth  acquired  without  the  labor  of  weaving  it.  The  love  for 
spinning  and  weaving  was  passing.  —Winters 


This  woman  stands  among  bee  gums  in  which  honey  bees 
usually  made  a  "right  smart  of  honey."  Such  hives  were  made 
from  a  section  of  a  hollow  gum  tree  and  covered  either  with  wood 
shingles  or  a  flat  rock.  Honey  was  the  primary  sweetener  for 
many  mountain  families.  Refined  sugar  was  not  readily 
available. 

For  mountain  folk  of  earlier  times,  few  jobs  were  suited  to 
personal  comfort  or  ease  of  accomplishment.  This  woman's 
"back-breaking"  chore  was  that  of  washing  clothes.  She  used 
iron  pots  over  fires  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  garments. 
Boiling  was  once  a  common  part  of  the  washing  process.  Here, 
water  was  convenient  to  her;  she  dipped  it  from  the  branch 
flowing  by  the  site.  (A  woman  sometimes  had  to  carry  "wash 
water"  in  pails  up  a  slope  from  a  spring  or  branch.)  With  a 
paddle,  she  laboriously  beat  each  piece  of  wet  clothing  as  part 
of  the  cleaning  Paddling  or  beating  is  an  ancient  method  still 
used  by  some  cultures  of  the  world.  The  same  result  is  achieved 
by  repeatedly  throwing  or  beating  clothing  upon  rocks  along  a 
stream  and  rinsing  it  numerous  times  in  the  running  water.  The 
"dugout"  log  holds  this  woman's  rinse  water.  —Winters 


Mountain  folk  usually  had  no  more  than  a  patch  for  a  crop.  The 
land  was  too  hilly  to  provide  space  for  large  fields,  whether  on 
the  slopes  or  in  bottomlands.  The  most  reliable  mountain  crop 
was  corn;  it  was  the  principal  crop.  A  cornfield  was  almost  the 
boundary  of  a  mountain  man's  desires.  He  sold  corn — or 
whiskey  made  from  it — for  money  with  which  to  supply  his 
needs.  With  corn,  he  fed  his  stock— his  hogs,  mules,  horses, 
oxen,  or  chickens.  With  corn,  he  made  his  cornmeal  for  bread. 

In  describing  the  typical  nature  of  mountain  men,  Morley  wrote 
in  her  book:  "The  mountaineer  is  very  old-fashioned,  so  old- 
fashioned  that  he  values  native  shrewdness  above  what  he  calls 
'book-larnin'  ";  so  old-fashioned  that  he  thinks  his  neighbors  as 
good  as  himself,  and  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbors, 
irrespective  of  who  has  the  biggest  cornfield."  —Winters 


Making  molasses  was  a  traditional  fall  occupation.  Sorghum 
was  grown  in  the  valley  bottoms,  and  when  the  plant  was  mature 
it  was  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  the  remaining  stalk  was  fed  into 
a  cane  mill.  This  mill,  usually  turned  by  a  horse  or  mule,  crushed 
the  stalk  and  allowed  the  sap  to  run  free.  The  sap,  gathered  in  a 
pan,  was  then  poured  into  a  large,  flat  vat  or  "evaporator."  There 
the  sap  was  boiled,  or  evaporated,  until  it  reached  a  desired 
thickness.  The  making  of  molasses  was  then  complete.— Winters 


At  the  time  she  wrote  the  book,  Margaret  Morley  noted  that 
". . .  wherever  you  go  the  people  of  the  mountains  are  waking  up 
out  of  the  care-free  simple  life  of  the  past  into  the  wearing, 
tumultuous  [disorganized]  life  of  the  present."  Here  is  one  of 
Morley's  pictures,  one  not  included  in  her  book.  No  information 
accompanies  it,  but  eight  yoked  oxen  are  seen  hitched  in  heavy 
chains.  They  were  hitched  in  such  strength  for  a  great  task, 
probably  logging.  Their  work  was  created  by  the  twentieth 
century  and  its  unending  pursuit  of  raw  materials.  Lumber  was 
in  great  demand.  Morley  wrote:  "Wherever  you  go  the  portable 

sawmill  is  ahead  of  you  "  Temporary  railways,  used  to  haul 

the  lumber  to  distant  towns  and  cities,  were  never  far  away. 
—Winters 


The  young  and  active  mountain  man  often  developed  an 
irresist  ible  fascination  with  moonshining.  In  it  he  found  the 
excitement  of  war  combined  with  the  reward  of  industry. 

Mountain  people  called  it  "whiskey."  For  generations  they 
made  it,  and  so  did  rural  people  all  over  the  nation.  The  making 
of  whiskey  was  respectable.  It  was  often  used  as  medicine,  and 
almost  every  mountain  home  kept  it  for  one  purpose  or  another. 
Corn,  the  principal  crop  for  mountain  people,  was  the  primary 
source  of  money.  It  could  be  sold  (for  next  to  nothing  in  money), 
or  whiskey  could  be  made  from  it  (with  a  value  many  times 
greater  than  bulk  grain). 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederate  government  attempted  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  all  distilled  alcoholic  drink  so  that 
grains  would  be  conserved  for  food  purposes.  During  that  time 
the  federal  government  also  placed  a  tax  upon  spirituous 
drinks.  After  the  war,  federal  officers  were  sent  into  the  state  to 
collect  the  tax.  Farmers  considered  the  tax  as  both  a  war  punish- 
ment and  as  an  interference  quite  against  their  "born  rights"  as 
individuals. They  therefore  considered  it  their  right  to  evade  the 
law — and  they  did.  "Illicit"  (illegal)  and  "blockade"  became 
common  names  for  whiskey.  (The  term  "blockade"  arose  from 
the  practice  of  running  through,  or  around,  a  blockade  or 
obstruction  set  up  by  the  enemy.)  The  whiskey  makers  viewed 
the  government  tax  collectors — "revenuers"  or  "raiders" — as 
their  enemies. 

The  existence  of  the  tax,  and  the  presence  of  tax  collectors,  drove 
mountain  whiskey  makers  into  countless  "dark  corners"  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  mountain  men  often  worked  at  night, 
by  moonlight  if  it  was  present,  and  came  to  be  called 
"moonshiners";  their  whiskey,  "moonshine." 

In  her  book,  Morley  noted  that  rows  of  demijohn-shaped  jugs 


Distilled  means  the  collected 
vapors  of  a  heated  solution 
or  substance  that  were  cooled 
into  a  liquid. 


Demijohn  means  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle  of  glass  or 
stoneware,  often  enclosed  i 
wickerwork,  and  having  a 
capacity  of  from  1  to  10 
gallons. 


could  once  be  seen  on  railway-station  platforms.  It  was  accepted 
for  shipment  as  vinegar,  and  no  questions  were  asked. 
Sometimes  it  was  "molasses,"  but  still  there  was  the  odor  of 
alcohol.  Such  coincidence  was  ignored.  The  jugs  went  by  train  to 
other  stations,  to  men  who  sold  the  whiskey  to  the  final 
customers. 

Thus  did  some  mountain  people  survive  in  an  area  without 
industry— by  their  unwitting  knowledge  of  nature  and  how 
to  make  do  with  what  one  has. 

In  this  century  a  new  age  came  to  the  mountains,  an  unfortunate 
age  in  many  ways.  The  few  moonshiners  who  remain  do  so 
without  the  community  acceptance  they  once  held.  As  to  the 
whiskey,  most  of  it  has  fallen  in  quality.  And  misuse  of  it  seems 
much  more  common.  —Winters 

Suggested  Additional  Reading 

The  Appalachians.  Maurice  Brooks.  1965. 

Presents  the  North  Carolina  highlands  through  the 

eyes  of  a  naturalist.  Contains  photographs 
Where  the  Lilies  Bloom.  Vera  and  Bill  Cleaver.  1969. 

The  story  of  a  14-year-old  mountain  girl,  Mary  Call 

Luther,  who  takes  care  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 

when  their  parents  die 
Menace  on  the  Mountain.  M.  A.  Hancock.  1968. 

The  story  of  teenager  Jamie  Mclver,  who  must  take 

charge  of  his  family  when  his  father  leaves  to  fight  in 

the  Civil  War 
Christy.  Catherine  Marshall.  1967. 

About  a  12-year-old  girl  who  becomes  a  teacher  in  a 

mission  school  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Toppy  and  the  Circuit  Rider.  Barnett  Spratt.  1957. 

A  story  of  a  boy  and  a  circuit  rider  (traveling  preacher) 

in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  during  the  1790s 
The  Appalachian  Photographs  of  Doris  Ulmann.  Doris 
Ulmann.  1976. 

Black-and-white  photographs  of  the  mountain  people 

during  the  1920s  and  1930s 
Mountain  Feud.  Manly  Wade  Wellman.  1969. 

Using  actual  events,  this  is  a  story  about  an  old  moun- 
tain feud  ■ 
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WHAT'S  YOUR  STORY? 


Here  is  a  view  photographed  early  in  this  century  by  Amelia 
Watson,  a  friend  of  Margaret  Morley's.  We  would  like  for  you  to 
write  something  about  what  you  see.  Use  your  imagination.  You 
might  give  the  man  a  name,  write  in  the  mountain  dialect  that  he 
might  have  used,  or  think  of  some  purpose  for  what  he  is  doing. 

The  two  best-written  descriptions  will  win  prizes.  First  prize 
will  be  a  pen-and-pencil  set  bearing  our  state  seal.  Second  prize 
will  be  a  State  Capitol  copper  lapel  pin — made  from  the  old 
copper  roofing  removed  from  the  Capitol  during  its  1972  reno- 
vation. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  March  13.  Mail  your  description  to: 
"Magazine  Contest,"  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association, 
N.C.  Museum  of  History,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  27611. 
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JAMES  LARKIN  PEARSON: 

Poet  Laureate  of  North  Carolina 


James  Larkin  Pearson  was  born  in  1879  and  is  a  very 
active  poet  for  his  age.  He  celebrated  his  ninety-eighth 
birthday  in  September!  Pearson  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  western  North  Carolina.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
has  a  strong  feeling  for  the  Mountain  Region.  The  fact  is 
that  he  was  born  on  a  mountain— Berry's  Mountain  in 
Wilkes  County.  At  an  early  age  he  wanted  to  be  a  poet.  He 
had  training  as  a  printer  and  newspaper  editor,  and  this 
helped  to  prepare  him  for  his  later  work  in  the  literary 
field. 

In  1953,  through  the  efforts  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  Pearson  was  named 
"Poet  Laureate  of  North  Carolina."  This  honor  is  intended 
for  life.  It  recognizes  Pearson  as  the  state's  best-known 
poet.  As  a  poet  laureate  he  represents  all  North  Carolina 
poets.  Gov.  William  B.  Umstead  conferred  the  title  in  an 
impressive  ceremony  held  in  the  Capitol. 

Pearson  has  written  many  poems.  Some  were  written 
in  colorful  mountain  dialect.  His  most  notable  work  is  the 
poem  "Fifty  Acres."  In  thinking  of  his  profession  Pearson 
has  said:  "As  a  poet,  I  have  written  a  great  deal  of  stuff  that 
is  perishable  and  soon  to  be  forgotten.  But  if  I  have  written 
just  one  poem  that  will  live,  I  will  go  out  of  this  world 
rejoicing." 


Literary  means  having  to  do 
with  literature. 

Poet  laureate  means  the 
official  or  best  known  poet 
of  any  country  or  state. 
North  Carolina  poets 
laureate  are  appointed  by 
the  governor. 

Perishable  means  of  such 
low  quality  or  interest  that 
continued  existence  in  the 
public  mind  is  not  possible. 


ROOM-MATES 

My  feet  live  here  in  a  small  house; 

My  heart  goes  out  and  in; 
And  my  stay-at-home  feet  never  know 

Where  my  traveling  heart  has  been. 
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A  BOTTLE  OF  INK 

In  speaking  of  poets  and  writers, 
The  secret  of  writing,  I  think, 

Depends  a  good  deal  upon  knowing 
Just  how  to  distribute  the  ink. 

You  purchase  a  bottle  of  Carter's, 
Removing  the  stopper  or  lid, 

And  there  in  that  prison  of  blackness 
A  hundred  great  poems  are  hid. 

But  here's  what'll  trouble  you  sorely, 
And  fill  all  your  being  with  doubt— 

The  problem  of  how  you  can  manage 
To  get  all  the  great  poems  out. 

First,  get  you  a  clean  sheet  of  paper, 
Then  dip  your  immaculate  pen, 

And  keep  on  just  like  you  were  fishing- 
First  writing,  then  dipping  again. 

The  poem  will  nibble  and  nibble; 

You  draw  it  out  line  after  line; 
And  when  it  won't  bite  any  longer, 

'Tis  finished  and  ready  to  sign. 


Sketches  by  Doris  Buchanan 
Docent 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


LET'S  GO  A-FISHIN'  ONE  MORE  TIME 

'Long  somewhurs  in  the  early  teens, 

Ole  rush  hat  on  a  feller's  head; 
Ole  slick  dime  in  a  feller's  jeans 

Felt  as  big  as  a  pone  o'  bread. 
Goin'  a-fishin'  along  the  creek, 

Bright  June  days  jist  in  their  prime; 
Joy  like  that  I  now  would  seek — 

Let's  go  a-fishin'  one  more  time. 

Seems  might  'nigh  jist  like  a  dream, 

But  I  kin  tell  you  the  dream  was  great- 
Trottin'  along  on  the  bank  o'  the  stream, 

Draggin'  the  pole  an'  a-totin'  the  bait. 
Feelin'  as  rich  as  a  lord,  an'  then 

Feelin'  to  see  if  I'd  lost  my  dime. 
Let's  be  happy  like  that  again— 

Let's  go  a-fishin'  one  more  time. 

Pore  ol'  back  is  a-gittin'  bent, 

Pore  ol'  legs  is  a-failin'  fast; 
Can't  go  now  at  the  gait  we  went 

In  them  days  o'  the  happy  past. 
Doggon  brain  is  a-gettin'  tired 

Thinkin'  o'  this  old'  foolish  rhyme. 
Now  for  the  things  we've  long  desired — 

Let's  go  a-fishin'  one  more  time. 


WHEN  CAPTAIN  LINDSAY  FERGUSON  WAS  HANDIN'  OUT  THE  MAIL 


When  Captain  Lindsay  Ferguson 

Was  handin'  out  the  mail, 
An'  rootin  for  the  moral  code 

An'  makin'  it  prevail, 
It  was  the  joy  of  our  lives 

To  "order  off"  for  things, 
An'  get  our  little  packages 

And  cut  the  wrappin'  strings. 

An'  when  we  ordered  story  books, 

All  full  of  love  an'  hate, 
He  told  us  we  should  hurry  home 

An'  chuck  'em  in  the  grate. 
We  hurried  home,  I  will  admit, 

As  fast  as  we  could  trot; 
But  did  we  burn  the  story  books? 

Well,  no  sir,  we  did  not. 

We  hid  'em  in  the  old  bed  tick — 

Away  down  in  the  straw— 
Jis'  like  they  was  "forbidden  fruit" 

An'  plum  aginst  the  law. 
An'  then  we  managed  to  escape 

Our  mother's  watchful  eye, 
An'  sot  up  late,  defyin'  fate, 

An'  read  'em  on  the  sly. 
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Thar  was  our  J.  Lynn  Catalog— 

Our  very  dearest  friend  — 
A-waitin'  till  we  had  a  dime 

Or  quarter  we  could  spend. 

Each  time  we  got  a  package 

From  the  famous  J.  Lynn  store, 

We  found  inside  an  order  blank 
So  we  could  order  more. 

We  took  that  J.  Lynn  Catalog, 

An'  took  our  pen  an'  ink, 
An'  labored  with  that  order  blank 

An'  didn't  sleep  a  wink 
Till  we  had  made  our  order  out 

For  two-bits  worth  of  joy; 
An'  if  you  do  not  understand, 

You  haven't  been  a  boy. 

'Twas  not  the  money  value 

Of  the  stuff  that  J.  Lynn  sold, 
For  brass  was  more  than  diamond-dust 

And  tin  was  more  than  gold. 
J.  Lynn  possessed  a  magic 

That  was  never  known  to  fail 
When  Captain  Lindsay  Ferguson 

Was  handin'  out  the  mail. 


BOOKS  BY  JAMES  LARKIN  PEARSON 

Castle  Gates  (A  Book  of  Poems)  Through  Which 
Knowing  Ones  Are  Admitted  Into  Some  of  My 
Castles  in  Spain 
Pearson 's  Poems 

Fifty  Acres  And  Other  Selected  Poems 

Plowed  Ground:  Humorous  and  Dialect  Poems 

Early  Harvest:  The  First  Experimental  Poems  of  a 

Self-Taught  Farm  Boy 

Selected  Poems  of  James  Larkin  Pearson 

"My  Fingers  And  My  Toes"  ■ 
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STATE  HISTORIC  SITES 

IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  REGION 


Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Administrator 
Historic  Sites  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 


The  reconstructed  Vance  Birth- 
place, near  Weaverville,  is  the 
site  where  Gov.  Zebulon  B. 
Vance  was  born.  The  house, 
outbuildings,  and  grounds  are 
open  to  the  public. 


Log  cabins,  battlefields,  forts,  and  plantations  can  be 
seen  at  North  Carolina's  state  historic  sites.  Why  does  the 
state  spend  so  much  money  and  time  looking  after  these 
sites?  Because  they  help  us  to  learn  about  and  enjoy  our 
history. 

How  does  the  state  choose  sites  to  look  after?  They 
must:  (1)  Be  important  to  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
state.  (2)  Be  fun  to  visit  and  help  us  understand  our  past. 
(3)  Be  genuine.  (For  instance,  a  battlefield  must  be  the 
actual  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  or  a  birthplace 
must  truly  be  where  an  important  or  famous  person  was 
born.)  (4)  Be  in  a  section  of  the  state  that  does  not  already 
have  a  site.  This  makes  it  possible  for  you,  no  matter 
where  you  live  in  North  Carolina,  to  visit  a  state  site 
without  having  to  make  a  long  trip. 

When  you  visit  a  site  it  is  important  to  the  state  that 
you  have  fun  and  that  you  can  easily  learn  what  it  reveals 
about  our  past. 

We  hope  that  you  will  help  us.  If  you  do  not  have  fun  or 
do  not  understand  something  at  a  site,  tell  the  person  in 
charge.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  you  think  would  help  other 
visitors  to  enjoy  and  learn  about  our  history,  tell  the 
person  in  charge. 

At  many  sites  you  will  be  given  guided  tours  or  a  book 
to  help  you  find  the  important  things  to  see.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  offer  these  services  at  all  state  historic  sites  in  the 
near  future. 

Presently,  the  Mountain  Region  of  the  state  has  two 
state-operated  historic  sites. 

Vance  Birthplace,  near  Weaverville,  Buncombe 
County,  is  the  site  where  Zebulon  B.  Vance  was  born. 
Vance's  political  career  spanned  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  attained  high  honors  as  governor, 
United  States  senator,  and  Civil  War  officer.  Attractions  at 
the  site  include  a  reconstructed  log  house,  six  farm 
outbuildings,  and  a  visitor  center. 

Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial,  Asheville,  Buncombe 
County,  is  the  boardinghouse  described  as  "Dixieland"  in 
Wolfe's  novel  Look  Homeward,  Angel,  published  in  1929. 
The  original  furnishings  visually  recapture  a  life-style 
that  inspired  the  author's  writings.  Guided  tours  are  avail- 
able. ■ 
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SURVEYING  IN  THE 
NEW  RIVER  VALLEY 


Linda  Pinkerton 
Archeological  Technician 
Archeology  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 


Potential  means  capable  of 
coming  into  being  or  action. 

Hydroelectric  relates  to  the 
production  of  electricity  by 
use  of  water  power. 

Geologists  are  persons 
skilled  in  the  science  that 
deals  with  the  earth's  crust, 
the  layers  of  which  contain 
evidence  of  its  history. 


Prehistoric  means  belonging 
to  periods  before  recorded 
history. 


These  men  are  archaeologists 
and  they  are  seen  examining  a 
rock  shelter  once  used  by  pre- 
historic peoples. 


In  May,  1976,  the  Archeology  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Cultural  Resources  conducted  an 
important  survey  in  western  North  Carolina.  A  team  of 
archeologists  (people  who  study  the  material  remains  of 
past  human  life)  combed  a  wide  area  of  the  New  River 
Valley  in  search  of  artifacts  (man-made  objects).  The 
purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  determine  the  potential 
damage  to  archeological  sites  that  might  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  a  proposed  hydroelectric  project.  If 
twin  dams  were  built,  some  14,000  acres  of  Ashe  and 
Alleghany  counties  would  be  covered  by  water,  and  all 
traces  of  human  existence  would  be  lost  or  covered. 

The  river  itself  is  notable  because  geologists  regard  it 
as  being  second  only  to  the  Nile  River  in  age.  The  river, 
which  begins  near  Blowing  Rock  and  flows  northward 
into  Virginia,  has  an  interesting  history.  Geologist 
William  G.  Tight,  writing  in  the  1900s,  stated  that  the  New 
River  was  once  the  headwaters  of  a  mighty  river  which  he 
named  the  Teays.  The  Teays  River  flowed  northwest  to  a 
point  near  Lincoln,  Illinois,  where  it  was  joined  by  the 
Mississippi  and  continued  south  until  it  emptied  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  great  prehistoric  waterway  has  all 
but  disappeared  due  to  erosion  and  the  movement  of 
glaciers.  Today  the  New  River  is  characterized  by  steep 
banks,  hidden  boulders,  sharp  snags,  abundant  plant  and 
animal  life,  and  clean  water.  Since  the  valley  has 
remained  largely  undisturbed,  archeologists  believed 
evidences  of  the  past  would  still  be  intact. 

Due  to  time  limitations  as  well  as  the  large  amounts  of 
acreage  that  needed  to  be  investigated,  archeologists 
examined  all  types  of  environment. 

In  addition  to  assuming  where  people  may  have 
settled  (prehistoric  site  location  prediction),  the 
archeologists  used  historical  information  to  predict 
movement  and  settlement  of  Europeans  into  the  river 
valley.  Prior  to  visiting  the  site,  the  crew  gathered  much 
information  through  an  intensive  study  of  maps. 
Locations  that  could  yield  artifacts  were  marked  and 
ranked  according  to  probability. 

The  survey  team  began  its  on-site  survey  by  walking 
designated  parts  of  the  land.  Areas  that  showed  high 
concentrations  of  artifacts  were  flagged.  On  a  return  trip, 
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The  ages  of  artifacts  found  during  the  New 
River  survey  ranged  from  8,000  B.C.  to  the 
earliest  period  of  contact  by  Indians  with 
Europeans.  The  examples  shown  here 
include  projectile  points,  projectile  point 
fragments,  and  a  drill  point  (bottom  of 
photograph).  Projectile  points  were  used 
until  damage  to  them  required  their  replace- 
ment. Sometimes,  it  was  possible  to  reshape 
them,  by  additional  flaking,  to  produce  a  drill 
point.  Or,  in  flaking  a  stone,  a  drill  might  be 
the  original  form.  The  remainder  of  a 
projectile  point  that  possibly  served  later  as 
a  drill  is  seen  in  the  center  of  the  photograph. 
At  left  in  the  drawing  is  a  view  of  how  this 
projectile  point  might  have  appeared  as  a 
drill. 


Left,  above— reconstruction  drawing  of  a 
drill  such  as  seen  in  the  center  of  the  photo- 
graph at  left.  Originally,  it  was  possibly  a 
projectile  point.  What  remains  is  the  drill 
base,  its  point  having  been  lost. 


sites  were  more  thoroughly  examined.  Site  records  were 
made  by  filling  out  a  standard  site  form,  recording  infor- 
mation in  a  field  notebook,  taking  photographs,  and 
preparing  a  small-scale  map  of  the  site. 

The  next  step  was  to  collect  artifacts.  In  order  to 
pinpoint  the  location  of  artifacts  the  survey  crew 
employed  two  methods.  First,  three  different  segments  in  a 
limited  ten-foot  area  were  examined.  A  general  surface 
collection  outside  the  specified  area  was  also  made.  Soil 
samples  were  taken  for  research  purposes,  but,  more 
importantly,  to  see  if  artifacts  might  be  found  in  stratified 
layers  (specified  layers  usually  deposited  during  a 
particular  time  or  occurrence).  Because  there  is  periodic 
flooding  by  the  river,  across  nearby  lowlands  or  plains, 
layers  of  silt  are  deposited  on  top  of  one  another,  thereby 
covering  artifacts  of  earlier  periods. 

The  lowlands,  or  floodplains,  have  always  been 


Floodplains  are  level  lands 
that  sometimes  are  covered 
by  floodwaters,  and  were 
possibly  built  up  by  silt 
deposits  from  a  nearby 
stream. 
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A  fish  weir,  or  trap,  is  an  enclosure  set  in  a  waterway  for  taking 
fish.  Weirs  were  used  by  both  native  and  colonial  Americans. 
Pictured  here  is  the  remainder  of  a  weir  in  the  South  Fork  of  the 
New  River  in  Ashe  County.  It  was  constructed  of  stone  and  laid 
out  in  a  semicircle  with  one  end  of  the  wall  against  the  river 
bank.  This  wall  deflected  fish  into  a  trap  that  would  have  been 
constructed  with  a  type  of  baffle  or  screen  that  held  the  captured 
fish.  The  two  ends  of  this  weir  are  about  sixty  feet  apart  and  it 
spreads  across  almost  half  the  river's  width. 


important  areas  for  settlement.  These  areas  offered  the 
widest  range  of  resources  necessary  for  human  life — such 
as  fresh  water,  a  wide  variety  of  plant  foods,  and  fertile 
soils.  Indian  sites  are  often  found  in  these  lowlands.  The 
survey  team  carefully  examined  the  New  River  lowlands 
and  found  evidence  of  several  Indian  sites. 

The  wide  range  of  artifacts  collected  included  both 
prehistoric  and  historic  materials.  The  articles  found 
included:  prehistoric  tools,  implements  such  as  projectile 
points  (commonly  referred  to  as  arrowheads),  fragments 
of  implements,  cores  (the  remainder  of  a  piece  of  rock  from 
which  a  tool  was  made),  knife  fragments  and  blades, 
scrapers,  hammerstones,  deer  bones,  pottery  sherds 
(pottery  fragments),  and  celts  (stone  axes).  More  modern 
pottery,  bottles  and  bottle  fragments,  wire  nails,  glass  jar 
lids,  glass  tubes  and  fragments,  reeds  for  harmonicas, 
window  glass  fragments,  and  many  other  once-discarded 
items  were  collected  at  sites  inhabited  by  early  settlers  of 
the  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  nearly  200  sites  were  located 
in  the  valley.  These  archeological  sites  included  rock 
shelters,  fish  weirs  (traps  for  catching  fish),  quarrying 
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areas  (where  rock  was  removed  for  use  in  tool  and 
implement  making),  temporary  campsites,  villages,  and 
farmsteads.  Together,  they  yielded  much  information 
about  the  variety  of  human  occupation  that  once  existed 
here.  It  was  found  that  people  have  lived  near  the  New 
River  since  at  least  8,000  B.C.  During  this  archaic  (early 
and  primitive)  period,  Indians  occupied  small  campsites 
and  took  advantage  of  the  area's  resources  by  hunting, 
fishing,  and  collecting  plants.  These  early  people  lived  in 
many  different  areas  of  the  New  River  valley,  including 
the  high  ridges,  valley  areas  and  the  floodplains. 

As  time  went  on,  these  Indians  slightly  changed  their 
lifeways  due  to  the  changing  climate.  By  the  end  of  the 
archaic  period,  the  Indians  were  living  in  larger  groups 
and  had  begun  to  use  the  lower  ridges  and  valley  areas 
more  frequently. 

During  the  Woodland  period,  which  began  about 
1,000  B.C.,  Indians  began  to  practice  agriculture  and  their 
life-style  changed  again.  Crops  were  planted  in  the  flood- 
plain  areas  and,  due  to  this  new  food  source,  large  groups 
of  people  began  to  settle  there.  The  ridges  and  hollows 
were  still  used  for  hunting  and  other  activities,  but  the 
main  area  of  Woodland-period  life  was  the  floodplains. 

The  area  between  the  high  and  low  ridges  became  as 
important  as  the  lowlands  during  the  later  historic  period 
(a.d.  1700)  when  Europeans  began  settling  in  the  area. 

In  the  ongoing  search  to  learn  more  about  the 
prehistory  of  the  state,  archeologists  in  May,  1976, 
examined  a  largely  undisturbed  corner  of  North  Carolina 
and  found  traces  of  human  occupation  from  8,000  B.C.  to  the 
present. 

Postscript 

On  September  11,  1976,  the  New  River  was  included  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  The  passage  of  this 

federal  legislation  voided  a  power  company's  license  to     Voided  means  made  of  no 
build  twin  dams  and  thus  flood  the  area.  Some  26.5  miles  of     f°rce  or  effect  in  law. 
the  ancient  river  will  henceforth  be  protected. 

(For  further  information  concerning  archeology  in  North 
Carolina,  write  to  Ms.  Jacqueline  Fehon,  Chief  Archeol- 
ogist,  at  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
27611. 

SOURCES 
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Janssen,  Raymond  E.  "History  of  a  River."  Scientific  American, 
CLXXXVI  (June,  1952).  ■ 
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HENDERSON  COUNTY 

AND  APPLE  CORPS 


The  following  articles  were  chosen  from  the  second 
edition  (Spring,  1977)  of  Apple  Corps,  a  publication 
prepared  by  the  Flat  Rock  Junior  Historians  of  Flat  Rock 
Junior  High  School,  Henderson  County.  Rebecca 
Martinsen,  senior  editor,  wrote:  "...  this  magazine  was 
produced  by  our  curiosity  to  find  out  about  our  home- 
Henderson  County." 

Mimi  Rosenblatt,  an  advisor,  noted:  "Who  says 
'Johnny'  can't  write— or  doesn't  want  to!  These  junior 
high  students,  through  sheer  dedication,  put  together  a 
magazine  and  dipped  their  pencils  in  fantasy  to  create  the 
winsome  illustrations.  The  pride  they  have  in  their 
community  is  reflected  on  every  page,  and  this  reflection 
is  magnified  tenfold  by  the  pride  I  have  in  them." 

Reward  for  their  work  was  not  confined  to  their 
county.  During  Awards  Day  1977,  at  Meredith  College  in 
Raleigh,  the  students  received  the  group  literary  divi- 
sion's first-place  award  in  the  1976-1977  Literary  and  Arts 
Contest. 


Fantasy  means  imagination. 


Winsome  means  attractive, 
charming,  or  pleasing. 


Apple  Cider  and  Press 
Sharon  Laughter 

My  father  acquired  his  cider  mill  in  Michigan.  He  went 
to  an  auction  and  bought  it  for  $25.00.  The  patent  date  on  it 
is  June  22,  1875.  It  stands  about  5  feet  high  and  weighs 
about  400  pounds.  We've  had  it  for  five  years,  but  it's  only 
been  in  working  order  for  three  years.  We  have  had  people 
come  from  all  around  wanting  to  buy  some  cider,  and  some 
have  wanted  to  buy  the  press. 

Different  kinds  of  apples  are  used  for  different  things. 
One  mixture  is  used  for  sweet  cider,  different  mixtures  for 
vinegar  and  sour  cider.  Some  green  apples  should  be  used, 
so  that  when  they  are  ground  they  will  not  mush  up.  It 
takes  about  two  bushels  of  apples,  ground,  to  fill  one  of  the 
baskets. 

To  make  cider,  begin  by  pouring  the  apples  into  an 
opening  at  the  top.  Turn  the  crank  to  grind  the  apples.  Do 
this  until  one  basket  is  full.  When  full,  move  it  down  the 
rack  until  it  is  directly  under  the  press.  Place  a  wooden 
piece  on  top  of  the  crushed  apples.  Wind  down  the  press 
until  it  can  be  attached  to  the  wooden  piece.  Then  continue 
winding  down.  The  juices  will  start  coming  through  and 
will  flow  to  the  end  of  the  rack,  where  it  falls  into  a  waiting 
container.  Repeat  all  of  this  until  you  have  enough  cider  or 
have  pressed  all  of  your  apples. 

When  two  or  three  people  are  working,  one  can  be 
grinding  while  one  is  pressing. 
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Growing  Apples 
Denise  Hill 


The  apple  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  enterprises  in 
Henderson  County.  Many  farmers  earn  their  family  wages 
solely  in  this  work.  Growing  apples  is  a  year-round  job.  In 
the  spring  the  apple  grower  prunes  his  trees  and  keeps  the 
grass  mowed.  In  later  spring  or  early  summer  the  trees 
bloom  and  are  pollinated.  Then  the  apples  grow  all 
summer.  Of  course,  the  farmer  soon  has  to  spray  the  trees 
to  keep  them  from  getting  diseases  such  as  "scab."  He 
keeps  his  orchard  mowed  throughout  the  year. 

In  late  August  the  farmers  begin  their  annual  harvest. 
They  pick  their  apples  into  picking  bags,  then  put  them  in 
bins  or  in  20-bushel  boxes.  These  boxes  are  usually  moved 
by  forklifts  and  tractors  and  are  transported  to  the  pack- 
inghouses. There  the  apples  are  washed,  graded,  waxed, 
packaged,  and  shipped.  The  apples  that  are  too  small  or 
discolored  or  for  some  reason  may  be  "bad"  are  separated 
and  used  for  juice.  From  the  packinghouse  they  are 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  sold  in 
stores  to  the  consumer. 

For  us  here  in  apple  country,  this  all  may  seem  like  a 
part  of  life.  I  have  lived  around  apples  all  my  life  and  have 
always  helped  by  grandparents  pick  their  apples.  Apples 
are  really  an  important  part  of  our  diet,  and,  after  all,  "An 
apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away." 


Enterprises  are  projects  or 
business  activities. 


Pollinated  means  received 
pollen  (from  stamens  to 
pistils  of  the  flowers). 


Home  Remedies 
Denise  Hill 


Asthma  is  a  disease  causing 
difficulty  in  breathing. 


Poultice  means  a  soft,  moist 
mass  of  mustard,  herbs,  etc., 
applied  to  the  body  as  a 
medicine. 


I  have  always  lived  in  Henderson  County,  and  roots  of 
my  family  go  back  many  years.  Naturally,  many  old 
remedies  and  tales  have  been  handed  down  for  genera- 
tions. These  remedies  I  received  from  my  grandmother. 

For  asthma,  smoke  or  sniff  rabbit  tobacco.  Several 
years  ago  I  had  a  bad  allergy,  and  my  grandmother  made 
me  a  pillow  from  dried  rabbit  tobacco.  It  really  helped  me 
to  sleep  better  at  night.  She  told  me  she  had  always  heard 
that  it  helped  your  asthma  if  you  had  a  Chihuahua  dog. 

Nearly  everyone  has  heard  that  a  mixture  of  honey 
and  vinegar  will  help  a  cold.  But  have  you  heard  of  yellow- 
root  tea?  This  is  good  to  gargle  with  for  a  sore  throat  or  a 
blister  in  your  mouth.  My  grandparents  use  it  frequently, 
and  they  have  a  yellowroot  patch  growing  near  their 
home. 

If  you  have  a  sprained  ankle,  make  a  thick  mixture  of 
cornmeal,  catnip,  and  water  and  put  it  on  the  sprain  for  a 
few  minutes.  You  can  also  use  catnip  to  make  a  poultice  for 
babies'  hives.  My  grandmother  used  this  on  my  mother 
when  she  was  small. 

Home  remedies  can  be  fun  as  hobbies,  but  some  can  be 
dangerous.  Usually  it  is  best  to  try  a  remedy  you  have 
heard  about  from  oldtimers  who  usually  know  what  they 
are  doing.  If  you  decide  to  venture  out  on  your  own,  take 
every  precaution  in  what  you  use  and  on  whom  you  test 
your  experiment! 
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Dried- Apple  Dolls 

On  October  28th  [1976]  we  interviewed  Mrs.  Viola 
Pace.  As  we  found  out,  she  is  a  very  talented  woman  with 
many  interesting  and  unique  crafts.  Two  of  the  main  ones 
were  the  age-old  arts  of  making  corn-husk  dolls  and 
dried-apple  dolls. 

These  dolls  are  quite  popular  in  this  area  and  are  used 
often  at  local  craft  fairs  and  shops.  In  the  following  pages 
you  will  learn  and  experience  the  process  of  making  dried- 
apple  dolls. 


Step  1  Select  a  large-size  apple  to  be  used  for  the  head.  The 
Golden  Delicious  is  the  ideal  type  to  use  because  it 
dries  in  many  different  ways. 


Step  2      Peel  the  apple  (do  not  take  the  stem  out)  and  carve  the 
face  to  the  shape  you  desire. 


Step  3      For  best  results,  place  the  apple  on  a  piece  of  wire 
mesh,  over  a  heat  vent. 


Step  4      Turn  the  apple  often  but  do  not  mash  or  fix  its  face. 

(The  wrinkles  and  expressions  will  form  themselves.) 
It  will  take  ten  or  more  days  to  dry. 


Step  5      Use  anything  you  wish  for  the  eyes.  (Mrs.  Pace  uses 
okra  seeds.) 
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Step  6      When  the  apple  is  almost  dry,  cut  a  24-inch  copper  wire 
and  bend  it  so  it  resembles  a  hairpin. 


Step  7      Stick  both  ends  of  the  wire  down  into  the  apple  head. 


Step  8      Pull  the  wire  all  the  way  through  to  the  neck  and  twist 
it. 


Step  9      Now,  let  the  apple  finish  drying 


Step  10    Cut  a  7-inch  piece  of  wire  and  start  wrapping  it  tightly 
around  an  old  T-shirt  or  whatever  you  wish  to  use  for 


Step  11  Wrap  both  arms,  then  start  at  the  neck  and  wrap  down- 
ward for  the  body.  (Twist  the  wire  all  along  to  hold  this 
together.)  Make  the  body  in  proportion  to  the  doll. 

Step  12    Start  wrapping  the  legs,  using  the  same  process.  Then,  L|N 
return  to  the  neck  and  do  the  other  side,  wrapping  back 
and  forth  until  you  reach  the  desired  size. 
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Step  13    Make  any  kind  of  clothes  you  wish  for  your  doll  (such 
as  overalls  for  a  man). 


Step  14    When  you  have  the  overalls  on,  turn  the  wire  up  one 
inch  for  the  feet. 

Step  15    Use  cotton  or  house  insulation  for  the  hair.  If  glasses  are 
desired,  they  can  be  made  out  of  small  wire. 
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CROSS  WORDS 
About  Western  North  Carolina! 


The  primary  words  used  in  this  puzzle  relate  to  the  articles 
within  this  issue,  which  deal  with  the  Mountain  Region.  Try  to 
solve  the  puzzle  without  referring  to  the  answers,  which 
appear  on  a  following  page. 


ACROSS 

DOWN 

2  Man-made  object 

1 

To  desire 

5  Respectful  title  for  a  man 

2 

Plural  form  of  "is" 

6  Used  in  making  apples  into 

3 

Prefix  meaning  "not,"  as  in 

cider 

 mature 

8  Little  mountain  valley 

4 

The  study  of  the  material 

10  Exclamation  of  surprise 

remains  of  past  human  life 

11  Prefix  meaning  "again,"  as 

7 

Prefix  meaning  "below" 

in  write 

9 

Walter  Mondale  is  our  

12  A  second  line  of  settlement 

10 

Preposition  meaning 

15  Opposite  of  "yes" 

"about" 

16  Highest  mountain  in  N.  C. 

13 

James  Larkin  Pearson  is 

20  Homonym  for  "know" 

one 

21  Preposition:  "She  is  

14 

Mountain  people  call  their 

the  door." 

rfilflt.ivfis  t.hpir 

22  Where  honey  is  often  made 

17 

Homonym  for  "two" 

24  What  old  mountain  people 

18 

To  work  the  corn  is  to  it 

might  say  instead  of  "you" 

19 

River  saved  for  further 

study 

21 

President  Carter's  daughter 

22 

Trap  for  catching  fish 
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AWARDS  DAY  1977 


Natalie  G.  Miller 
Curator  of  Education 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


The  sixteenth  annual  statewide  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association's  Literary  and  Arts  Contest  awards 
were  presented  on  May  20,  1977,  during  the  association's 
first  two-day  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held  at  Meredith 
College,  Raleigh.  Twenty-eight  projects,  entered  in  any 
Categories  are  divisions  in  one  of  eight  categories,  competed  for  awards  sponsored  by 
classifications  based  upon  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
features,  use,  design,  etc.  Qver  300  junior  high  school  students  and  their  advisers 

participated  in  the  activities. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  a  welcome  to  Meredith 
College  by  Dr.  Sarah  Lemmon,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  History,  a  brief  oral  history  of  Meredith 
College,  and  a  walking  tour  of  the  campus.  Following  a 
picnic  supper,  magician  Dick  Snavely  performed  "Magic 
Moments"  in  Jones  Auditorium.  The  evening's  activities 
centered  on  a  square  dance  hosted  by  the  Malcolm  Blue 
Junior  Historians  and  their  guest  caller,  Sam  Britt.  The 
Skewarkians  from  Williamston  showed  their  film  Hands 
Across  Time,  which  portrayed  life  in  Martin  County 
during  the  Civil  War. 

Friday  morning,  the  second  day,  the  junior  historians 
became  involved  in  a  variety  of  workshops.  One, 
"Beginning  Family  History,"  was  presented  by  Ellen 
McGrew.  Another  workshop,  "Who  Lived  In  This  House?" 
was  presented  by  Mary  R.  Peacock.  Both  individuals  are 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History.  Two  junior  historian  advisers, 
Elizabeth  Roberson  of  Williamston  and  Lloyd  Pardue  of 
Yadkinville,  discussed  their  successful  projects:  "A 
Historical  Tour  of  Martin  County"  (slide  show)  and 
"Putting  the  Roof  on  a  Log  Building,"  respectively.  Walton 
Haywood,  staff  photographer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  offered  "Helpful  Hints  on  Photog- 
raphy." The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians  of  Aberdeen 
presented  a  demonstration  on  candlemaking.  Sara  W. 
Hodgkins,  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  and  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Archives  and  History,  were  among  those  who  welcomed 
the  junior  historians  to  Awards  Day.  The  guest  speaker 
was  Dr.  Harley  Jolley,  professor  of  history  at  Mars  Hill 
College,  who  gave  such  an  inspiring  illustrated  talk  on 
"The  North  Carolina  Mountaineer"  that  he  received  a 
standing  ovation  from  the  audience. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  curator  of  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  Chapel  Hill,  presented  two  book  awards  for 
the  Bloomsbury  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
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Videotape  is  magnetic  tape 
with  a  recording  of  things 
such  as  a  television  program. 


Kay  Cashion  (right),  women's 
clubs'  representative,  pre- 
sented a  $75.00  savings  bond 
award  to  Claudia  Werman 
(left)  of  the  Martin  '76ers,  Ra- 
leigh, who  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  Janice  Pliner,  win- 
ner of  the  state  history  quiz.  At 
center  is  Natalie  Miller,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association. 


Revolution.  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
sponsored  by  the  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen,  received  the  Service  Hours  book  award  for  the 
5,786  hours  their  twenty-seven  members  had  put  into  a 
variety  of  community  service  projects,  including  three 
craft  fairs.  The  Skewarkians  of  Bear  Grass  School, 
Williamston,  received  the  Visual  History  book  award  for 
their  90-minute  film,  "Hands  Across  Time." 

In  addition,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
presented  a  certificate  to  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  for  their  videotape,  "Tobacco  Basket  Making  in 
Yadkin  County,"  a  recording  of  visual  history.  Certifi- 
cates for  service  hours  devoted  to  community  projects 
were  presented  to  the  Martin  '76ers,  Raleigh;  the  Chief 
Rockahock  Junior  Historical  Society,  Edenton;  the 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville;  the 
Ram  Neuse  Junior  Historian  Society,  Kinston;  the 
Skewarkians,  Williamston;  the  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians,  Aberdeen;  and  the  Boonville  Junior  Histor- 
ians, Boonville.  These  junior  historians  gave  a  total  of 
13,321  hours  of  service  to  their  respective  communities. 

Mrs.  Kay  Cashion  of  Greensboro,  community 
education  chairman  of  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  presented  three  prizes  given  by 
Burlington  Industries  to  the  finalists  in  the  1977  North 
Carolina  History  Quiz.  Top  prize,  a  $75.00  savings  bond, 
went  to  Janice  Pliner  of  the  Martin  '76ers  Chapter,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh.  A  $50.00  savings 
bond  went  to  Richard  Hite  of  the  THJHA  Insights  Chapter, 
Armstrong  Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville.  A  $25.00 
savings  bond  went  to  Buck  Winslow  of  the  Chief 
Rockahock  Junior  Historical  Society,  Chowan  Academy, 
Edenton. 

Mrs.  Memory  F.  Mitchell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
presented  the  awards  to  the  winners  of  the  sixteenth 
annual  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Contest. 

Adviser  of  the  Year 

A  special  award  was  presented  to  Lloyd  Pardue  who 
was  chosen  "Adviser  of  the  Year"  for  his  efforts  in 
organizing  new  clubs  in  his  county  and  for  the  local 
preservation  projects  in  which  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians  have  been  involved.  The  choice  was 
made  by  the  staff  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association. 
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The  Skewarkians,  Williamston,  won  a 
number  of  awards  for  their  film,  Hands 
Across  Time. 


The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  Moore 
County,  display  their  award-winning  models 
and  several  awards. 


Lloyd  Pardue,  teacher  at  Yadkinville  School, 
Yadkinville,  was  named  "Adviser  of  the 
Year"  by  the  staff  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association. 


The  Sippihaw  Junior  Historians,  fifth-grade 
club  from  Fuquay-Varina  Elementary 
School,  Wake  County,  drew  illustrations  for 
a  local-history  coloring  book  that  won  an 
honorable  mention  certificate. 
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REGULAR  CONTEST 


FIRST  PLACE 


INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Kim  Ruffin,  Springfield  Middle 
School  Junior  Historians,  Lucama  — 
"The  Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace." 

GROUP  ARTS: 

Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
Aberdeen— "An  Early  Home." 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 
No  award. 


GROUP  LITERARY: 

Flat  Rock  Junior  Historians, 
Rock— "Apple  Corps." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


David  O'Donnell,  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians,  Aberdeen— "Early  Turpen- 
tine Making." 

(Joint  Awards) 

Governor  Morehead  Chapter,  Raleigh— 
"Early  Colonial  Fort." 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Yadkinville— "Plank  Road." 


Kathy  McKenzie,  Wicker  Tar  Heel  Pa- 
triots, Sanford— "The  History  of  Cum- 
nock." 

(Joint  Awards) 

Sippihaw  Junior  Historian  Club,  Fu- 
quay-Varina— "A  Coloring  Book  of  Fu- 
quay-Varina." 

Harnett  County  Junior  Historians, 


Angier — "History  of  Angier." 
SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Lee  Coyle,  Belmont  Cardinals,  Bel- 
mont—"Belmont  Abbey  Church." 


GROUP  ARTS:  (Joint  Awards) 

History  Seekers,  Albemarle — "Dr. 
Francis  J.  Kron  Home." 

The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  — 
Hands  Across  Time,  (film) 

INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

Renea  Rogers,  History  Seekers, 
Albemarle— "Alcoa  Aluminum  as  It 
Was  in  1920." 

GROUP  LITERARY: 

The  Skewarkians,  Williamston  — 
Hands  Across  Time."  (script) 


(Joint  Awards) 

Bret  Betler,  History  Seekers,  Albe- 
marle— "Albemarle  Depot." 

Joey  Tynch,  Chief  Rockahock  Junior 
Historical  Society,  Edenton  — "My 
Granddaddy's  Fish  House." 

Martin  '76ers,  Raleigh — "Raleigh  Res- 
toration of  the  Pullen  Carousel." 


(Joint  Awards) 

Belmont  Cardinals,  Belmont— "Index 
to  Volume  I  Draper  (Cope)  Manuscript 
Scrapbook." 


History  Seekers, 
kee  Indians." 


Albemarle— "Chero- 


Junior  Historians  visiting  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  may  see 
these  projects  on  display  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery. 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

This  past  year  a  number  of  junior  historian  clubs 
assisted  their  communities  with  volunteer  hours.  The  stu- 
dents' enthusiasm  and  hard  work  were  recognized  by  the 
awarding  of  Certificates  of  Appreciation. 

1.  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, Aberdeen 

Sponsored  three  craft  fairs.         5,786  Hours 

2.  Martin  '76ers,  Raleigh 

Promoted  restoration  of 

Pullen  Park  Carousel.  3,544  Vfc  Hours 


3.  The  Skewarkians,  Williamston 

Produced  film  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  Fort  Branch. 

4.  Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Histori- 
cal Society,  Edenton 

Assisted  with  Edenton  Pil- 
grimage Tour. 

5.  Ram  Neuse  Junior  Historians 
Society,  Kinston 

Constructed  float  for  home- 
coming parade  and  spon- 
sored a  paper  drive. 

6.  Yadkinville   Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville 

Renovated  old  Yadkin 
County  Jail. 

7.  Boonville    Junior  Historians, 
Boonville 

Procured  and  mounted  a 
memorial  to  Daniel  Boone. 

TOTAL 


2,800  Hours 


538 1/2  Hours 


252  Hours 


200  Hours 


200 
13,321 


Hours 
Hours 


VISUAL  HISTORY 

Depicting  North  Carolina's  history  in  a  visual  manner 
took  two  forms  this  past  year.  The  usual  sketches  and 
photographs  of  buildings  were  not  submitted.  Film  and 
videotape  were!  Certificates  of  Appreciation  were  given  to 
club  representatives. 

The  Skewarkians, 

Williamston  Hands  Across  Time 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians, 
Yadkinville 


"Tobacco  Basket  Making 
in  Yadkin  County" 
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and  public  activity  in  the  humanities.  Youthgrants  is  the 
only  national  program  that  makes  grants  to  young  people 
for  independent  projects  in  all  of  the  humanities. 

To  be  eligible,  Youthgrants  must:  Be  clearly  related  to 
history.  Be  within  the  capabilities  of  the  applicant.  Be 
specific  in  scope  and  intent.  Have  a  definite  end  product 
with  some  appropriate  means  of  presentation.  And  be 
fully  initiated,  planned,  and  developed  by  youths 
themselves. 

The  majority  of  Youthgrant  awards  to  individuals  are 
of  less  than  $2,500  and  cover  a  work  period  of  up  to  six 
months.  Smaller  grants,  for  smaller  projects,  are  not 
uncommon.  Occasionally,  larger  awards  are  approved  for 
projects  of  longer  duration  or  larger  groups  of  young 
people. 

A  Youthgrants  brochure  with  program  information 
for  applicants  is  being  sent  with  this  issue  of  the 
magazine.  If  your  club  would  like  to  undertake  a  major 
project  and  needs  money,  consider  submitting  an 
application  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties. A  well  planned  project  just  might  result  in  a  sizeable 
grant! 

Congratulations  to  the  following  new  clubs  and 
advisers  that  have  joined  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association: 

Clear  Run  Chapter,  Clear  Run  School,  Garland. 
Betty  Sanderson. 

St.  Genevieve-Gibbons  Hall  Historical  Society,  St. 
Genevieve-Gibbons  Hall,  Asheville.  Mrs.  Patricia 
Coggins. 

Couratucke  Chapter,  Currituck  High  School, 
Barco.  Mrs.  Barbara  Snowden. 

J.  B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heel  Club,  J.  B.  Page 
Elementary  School,  Belmont.  Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Dial  and 
Mrs.  Connie  Carnes  (4th  grade). 

Western  Lincoln  County  Chapter,  North  Brook  No. 
1  Elementary,  Cherryville.  Rita  W.  Black  (5th  grade). 

Douglas  Byrd  Chapter,  Douglas  Byrd  Junior  High 
School,  Fayetteville.  Gloria  Colvin  and  Violet 
Rhinehart. 

Albemarle  Road  Chapter,  Albemarle  Road  Junior 
High  School,  Charlotte.  John  Pappas. 

Piedmont  Pioneers,  St.  Peters  School,  Greenville. 
Mrs.  Jackie  Little. 

Greensborough  Junior  Historians,  Mendenhall 
Junior  High  School,  Greensboro.  John  Meyer,  Jack 
Yates,  and  Stan  Johnson. 

Mighty  Patriots /Mountain  Moonshiners,  West 
McDowell  Junior  High,  Marion.  Mrs.  Linda  Vutzy. 

History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe. 
Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Mills. 
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Wiley  Chapter,  Wiley  Elementary  School.  Ra- 
leigh. Michelle  Rich  (4th-5th  grade). 

Trexler  Junior  Historian  Club,  Trexler  Junior 
High  School,  Richlands.  Dennis  E.  Miller. 

The  Bronco  Historical  Society,  Spring  Lake 
Junior  High  School,  Spring  Lake.  Hewitt  A.  Brown,  Jr. 

Fairview  Gravediggers,  Fairview  Elementary 
School,  Sylva.  Mrs.  Patricia  W.  Berne. 

Tarboro  High  School  Historical  Association, 
Tarboro  High  School.  Curtis  L.  Perry. 

Valdese  Junior  Historian  Club,  Valdese  Junior 
High  School,  Valdese.  Mrs.  Robin  Browne  (sponsored 
by  Historic  Valdese  Foundation). 

Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove.  Glenna  M.  Hicks. 

Halifax  Heritage  Hunters,  Weldon  High  School, 
Weldon.  Mrs.  Nancy  Jo  Quincy. 

Past  Finders,  Qualla  Elementary,  Whittier.  Mrs. 
Elaine  M.  Norton. 

Wilkesboro  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion, Wilkesboro  Elementary,  Wilkesboro.  Sylvia  D. 
Robinson. 

R.  J.  H.  Junior  Historians,  Reidsville  Junior  High 
School,  Reidsville.  Hunter  Hammock,  Marguerite 
Holt,  and  Jo  Ann  Wray.  ■ 


ANSWER  TO  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ON  PAGE  38 
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GOING 
THINGS 


BELMONT  CARDINALS,  Belmont  Junior  High  School, 
Belmont 

The  club  met  on  October  14  and  discussed  the  meaning 
of  being  a  junior  historian.  Their  photographs  were 
taken  for  the  school  annual. 

Sharon  Cope,  secretary 

JUNIOR  TAR  HEEL  ASSOCIATION,  Bolivia 

Elementary,  Bolivia 

At  a  September  meeting,  members  discussed  making  a 
field  trip  to  Bath,  keeping  a  scrapbook,  and 
researching  old  graveyards.  Herman  Strong,  Bruns- 
wick County  sheriff,  came  and  presented  a  film  on 
drug  abuse  to  the  club. 

Jennifer  Wescott,  secretary 

YADKIN VTLLE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 
Yadkinville  Elementary  School,  Yadkinville 

The  club  traveled  to  Raleigh  to  visit  the  Capitol, 
museums,  and  the  Legislative  Building  on  October  6. 
Before  returning  home,  the  students  saw  Duke  Chapel 
in  Durham  and  Dorton  Arena  in  Raleigh. 

Lloyd  Pardue,  advisor 

HARMONY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Harmony 
Elementary  School 

Members   elected   officers   in   October  and  began 

keeping  a  scrapbook. 

Fredia  Thompson,  secretary 

AJHS  HISTORY  SEEKERS,  Albemarle  Junior  High 

School,  Albemarle 

On  October  20  the  club  traveled  to  Raleigh  to  see  local 
historic  sites.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Heritage  Room  of  the  Snuggs  House  for  the 
October  Arts  Festival.  The  junior  historians  discussed 
possible  field  trips  and  whether  to  produce  a  spring 
play.  During  Constitution  Week  the  club  prepared  a 
large  bulletin  board  at  their  school. 

Beverly  Griffin,  secretary 

JAMES VILLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Jamesville  High 

School,  Jamesville 

The  society  welcomed  new  members  on  October  10  and 
made  plans  for  raising  money  to  travel  to  Raleigh  for 
the  Awards  Day  program,  May  18-19.  Various 
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members  are  conducting  interviews,  looking  for  old 
letters,  locating  markers,  and  mapping  the  location  of 
old  buildings  in  town.  An  upcoming  program  will  be 
devoted  to  a  Civil  War  topic. 

Melody  Sullivan,  secretary 

CHIEF  ROCKAHOCK  JUNIOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

Chowan  Academy,  Edenton 

The  club  has  been  travelling  quite  a  bit.  Its  members 
visited  the  Albemarle  Craftsmen's  Fair  in  Elizabeth 
City  and  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  Raleigh.  The 
students  made  a  radio  broadcast  dealing  with  their 
club  for  a  local  station. 

Skipper  Hines,  member 

MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Malcolm 

Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen 

In  October,  members  were  co-sponsors  of  a  very 
successful  crafts  festival  with  over  fifty  demonstra- 
tions and  exhibits.  The  junior  historians  ran  a 
concession  stand,  fed  the  farm  animals,  wove  cloth, 
made  soap  and  butter,  and  directed  traffic.  The 
students'  homemade  jams  and  jellies  were  sold  to  the 
public.  A  coloring  book,  written  and  illustrated  by  club 
members,  was  sold  to  help  raise  funds  for  a  gristmill 
restoration. 

Lee  Clayton,  member 

Fourth  Annual  Festival  Held 
By  Moore  County  Club 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians  of  Moore  County 
held  their  fourth  annual  Malcolm  Blue  Historic  Crafts  and 
Skills  Festival  September  30  and  October  1.  Everyone 
gathered  near  Aberdeen  at  BethesdaFarm.  The  farmhouse 
is  headquarters  of  the  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
which  sponsors  the  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians. 

For  the  festival  the  club  members  members  dressed  in 
colonial-type  costumes.  There  was  plenty  to  do  and  plenty 
Bluegrass  is  country  music        to  see  for  all  who  came.  A  bluegrass  band  performed  for 
played  at  a  rapid  tempo  on        square  dancers  and  doggers.  Music  was  also  provided  by 
unamplified  stringed  bagpipers. 

instruments.  There  was  corn  shucking,  pig  picking,  blacksmithing, 

dyeing  and  weaving,  carding  and  spinning,  pottery 
making,  candle  making,  wood  carving,  lye  soapmaking, 
kraut  making,  metalworking,  needleworking,  pine-straw 
and  corn-shuck  crafts,  and  a  hollering  contest. 

An  exhibition  of  farm  machinery  included  lots  of  old 
gasoline-powered  engines.  One  woman  demonstrated  the 
use  of  a  "devining  rod,"  a  forked  twig  (usually  from  a 
peach  tree)   used  by  some  people  in  search  of  an 


Attendance  during  this  year's  two-day  Mal- 
colm Blue  festival  was  approximately  double 
last  year's. 


Among  the  numerous  demonstrations  pre- 
sented during  the  festival  at  the  Bethesda 
Fair  was  weaving.  Lee  Clayton  is  pictured 
sitting  in  the  loom.  Patricia  Blue  stands 
behind  her  and  holds  the  loom  shuttle  used 
for  rug  making. 


underground  water  supply.  (Traditionally,  the  twig,  when 
properly  held  by  some  individuals,  will  bend  downward 
when  it  is  brought  over  a  spot  suitable  for  a  well.) 

Attendance  during  the  festival  was  approximately 
double  last  year's.  On  Friday,  more  than  1,000  students 
from  the  Moore  County  school  system  paid  a  visit.  On 
Friday  night  750  people  attended,  and  250  of  them  bought 
meals  at  the  festival's  food  concession.  Approximately 
2,500  more  people  came  on  Saturday. 

During  the  two-day  affair,  a  country  store-like 
Concession  means  a  stand  concession  offered  preserves,  jellies,  puddings,  cookies, 
operated  to  sell  refreshments  dried  spices,  soap,  bonnets,  and  sachets  (small  bags 
or  other  products.  containing  herbs  or  perfumed  powder  and  used  to  scent 

clothes  and  linens).  Profits  derived  from  the  festival  will 
help  finance  the  junior  historians'  trip  to  Raleigh  next 
May  for  Awards  Day. 

Another  project  that  helped  to  raise  money  for  the  club 
was  the  sale  of  a  coloring  book.  The  drawings  in  the  book 
were  prepared  by  club  members,  and  the  scenes  are  of 
Bethesda  Farm.  Fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  14-page 
book  were  printed  free  of  charge  by  C.  W.  McManus  of 
Mac's  Business  Machines,  Sanford.  Mr.  McManus's 
support  and  generosity  are  much  appreciated  by  the  club 
members,  and  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  coloring  book 
will  help  fund  the  restoration  of  a  gristmill  located  on 
Bethesda  Farm. 

To  help  maintain  the  farm  during  the  summer  months 
and  to  prepare  for  the  festival,  the  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians  worked  eleven  Saturdays.  They  mowed  grass, 
painted  outbuildings,  cleaned,  and  helped  prepare  items  to 
be  offered  for  sale  at  the  festival. 

They  worked  enthusiastically  and  hard.  They  profited 
by  it  and  so  did  the  community.  Congratulations  to  the 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians!  ■ 
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COUNTY  BY  COUNTY— PART  V 


Shirlyn  Ratcliff 


Museum  Docent 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North 
Carolina  based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts 
about  these  areas  are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a 
stimulus  to  further  study. 

REGION  E 

Western  Piedmont 


Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 
1960  116.2 
1975  138.3 

Urban-Rural  Population 

1975  Urban  32.4  percent 
1975  Rural        151.8  percent 

ALEXANDER 

Named  for  —  William  J.  Alexander 
1857),  member  of  the  legislature  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Formation— 1847,  from  Iredell,  Caldwell, 
and  Wilkes  counties 
County  Seat— Taylorsville 

BURKE 

Named  for— Thomas  Burke,  Revolu- 
tionary War  hero  and  governor  (1781- 
1782) 

Formation— 1777,  from  Rowan  County 
County  Seat— Morganton 

CALDWELL 

Named  for— Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  first 
president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (1804-1812  and  1816-1835) 
Formation— 1841,  from  Burke  and  Wilkes 
counties 

County  Seat— Lenoir 


Total  Land  Area-1644  sq.  mi. 

23.  Alexander    25.  Caldwell 

24.  Burke  26.  Catawba 
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CATAWBA 

Named  for — Catawba  Indian  tribe  (Choc- 
taw); "catawba"  means  "divided"  or 
"separated" 

Formation— 1842,  from  Lincoln  County 
County  Seat— Newton 

NATURAL  LANDMARKS 
Mountains  (shown  on  highway  map) 
Gingercake— 4,120  ft.,  Hawksbill— 4,020 
ft.,  Table  Rock— 3,918  ft.,  and  Shortoff— 
3,115  ft.  (Burke),  Blowing  Rock— 3,586 
(Air  currents  return  light  articles  that 
are  thrown  from  this  rock  formation.) 
(Caldwell) 

Gorge 

Linville  (Burke) 
Falls 

Linville  (Burke,  Avery,  and  McDowell) 
Forests 

Pisgah  National  Forest  (Burke  and 
Caldwell) 

Rivers 

Catawba 
Linville 
Yadkin 

Lakes 

Lake  Hickory  (Alexander  and  Catawba) 
Lake  James  (Burke  and  McDowell) 
Lake  Rhodhiss  (Burke  and  Caldwell) 
Lake  Norman  (Catawba) 


PRODUCTS 

Timber,  pulp  and  paper,  poultry,  furniture,  textiles, 
dairying,  hosiery,  and  quarry  products. 

HISTORICAL  INTEREST 

Regulators  fleeing  the  king's  rule  settled  in  Alexander 
County  and  showed  more  interest  in  the  patriot  cause  than 
did  settlers  from  the  other  western  counties.  A  Burke 
County  valley  provided  a  channel  for  pioneers  moving 
westward. 

Stoneman's  raiders,  United  States  Army,  burned  the 

records  in  Burke  County  Courthouse  (1865). 

Fort  Defiance,  home  of  Revolutionary  War  leader  William 
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Reconstruction  was  the 

period  following  the  Civil 
War  during  which  various 
plans  were  attempted  or 
carried  out  to  reunite  the 
states  under  the  central 
authority  of  the  federal 
government  in  Washington. 
Some  acts  were  vindictive. 


Mineralogist  means  a  person 
skilled  in  the  science  that 
deals  with  minerals  and  their 
physical  and  chemical 
properties,  classifications, 
etc. 


Lenoir,  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  frontier-era  Fort 
Defiance  (1788-1792). 

Members  of  the  Waldenses,  a  religious  body  dating  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  founded  the  town  of  Valdese  (1893). 

PEOPLE 

Waightstill  Avery,  land  speculator  from  Burke  County, 
served  as  first  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina  (1777- 
1779). 

Sam  J.  Erwin,  Jr.,  former  U.S.  senator  from  Morganton,  led 
the  Watergate  investigation  (1973). 

Tod  R.  Caldwell,  native  of  Burke  County,  served  as 
governor  (1870-1874)  during  Reconstruction. 
Collett  Leventhorpe— Confederate  general,  physician, 
author— was  born  in  England  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina  in  1847.  His  grave  is  in  Caldwell  County. 
Hoke  Smith— U.S.  Secretary  of  Interior  (1893-1896), 
governor  of  Georgia,  and  U.S.  senator— was  born  in  1855 
at  Catawba  College  (the  college  was  then  located  in 
Catawba  County). 

OTHER  FACTS 

Gold  was  found  and  mined  in  Burke  County  until  the  1930s. 
Two  diamonds  were  found  in  the  county  in  1843. 
Still  to  be  explained  are  the  famous  "Brown  Mountain 
Lights"  in  Burke  County  which  seem  to  float  through  a 
valley  and  up  the  mountain. 

More  bedroom  and  dining  furniture  is  made  in  Lenoir 
(Caldwell)  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
Hiddenite  (discovered  in  1879  and  named  for  W.  E.  Hidden, 
a  mineralogist  from  New  York  who  prospected  in  this 
area)  is  one  of  the  world's  rarest  gems.  Specimens  may  be 
seen  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  ■ 
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ADVENTURES  EN  READING 


The  following  review  material  appeared  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  of  May  8,  1977,  and  is  reproduced  here  by 
permission.  It  was  prepared  by  Marie  D.  Moore,  editorial 
associate  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  published  by 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 

Since  many  of  you  have  done  oral  history  projects,  or  plan 
to  do  them,  Rough  Weather  Makes  Good  Timber  should  be  most 
interesting  and  helpful  to  you. 

The  book  is  published  by  UNC  Press,  Chapel  Hill. 


Patsy  Moore  Ginns  has  traveled  from  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  to  the  Outer  Banks,  tape-recording  reminis- 
cences of  more  than  thirty  rural  North  Carolinians  rang- 
ing in  ages  from  fifty-three  to  ninety-seven.  In  Rough 
Weather  Makes  Good  Timber,  the  conversations  have  been 
transcribed  in  the  exact  words,  divided  into  segments 
according  to  the  subject,  and  grouped  under  simple 
chapter  headings  such  as  "The  Land,"  "Work,"  "Happy 
Times,"  and  so  on.  At  the  end  of  each  segment  the  speaker 
and  his  or  her  year  of  birth  and  county  are  identified. 

The  result  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  this  state  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  World 
War  II.  These  reminiscences  provide  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  rich  source  for  oral  history  to  be  found  among  our  older 
citizens. 

The  recollections  concern  such  universal  experiences 
as  courting,  marrying,  birthing,  dying,  and  burying,  as 
well  as  the  now  uncommon  activities  of  making  shoes  or 
hominy  or  flyswatters,  cooking  bear  meat,  and  putting 
down  a  plank  road.  But  a  mere  account  of  the  contents  of 
this  book  cannot  communicate  to  you  the  uniqueness  of 
the  language. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  "Home  Life:"  "We  didn't  have 
no  stove  atall.  Nobody  around  did.  We  cooked  on  the 
fireplace  ...  if  we  had  something  big  to  cook,  then  we  put 
the  washpot  up  in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  raked  the  coals 
out  under  it  right  on  the  hearth.  Sometimes  we'd  boil  a  ham 
that  way."  (Minne  Lee  Spencer,  1879,  Stokes  County) 

And  another:  "Everybody  had  cinches.  They  look  like 
a  tick  except  they  was  bigger.  Yes,  they'd  bite  and  suck  the 
blood  out  of  you  just  like  ticks.  Round.  The  hot  water  would 
kill  'em  for  a  little  while.  They  were  in  the  cracks  in  the 
wall."  (Maggie  Jeffers,  1894;  Ethel  Lutz,  1898;  Cleveland 
County) 

The  men  and  women  interviewed  by  Mrs.  Ginns  were 
survivors.  They  worked  hard,  played  hard,  and  developed 
rugged  characters.  "But  we  lived  all  right,"  said  Charles  L. 
Revelle,  Sr.,  of  Hertford  County.  "It  was  a  wonderful  way 
of  life.  Of  that  time.  We  didn't  expect  a  lot  and  we  enjoyed 


Reminiscences  are 

recollections  of  past 
happenings. 

Transcribed  means  copied  in 
written  or  printed  form. 

Segments  are  pieces  or 
parts. 

Cultural  heritage  is  the 

traditions  involving  the  fine 
arts,  humanities,  and  broad 
aspects  of  social  science 
that  are  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation 
among  people  of  a  particular 
nationality,  religion,  race,  or 
region. 

Universal  means  belonging 
to  or  concerning  all;  existing 
everywhere. 

Uniqueness  means  having  a 
quality  of  being  without 
equal  or  very  rare. 

Excerpt  means  a  passage 
taken  from  something  written 


what  we  had.  And  we  could  have  a  good  time  with  very 
little." 

Rough  Weather  Makes  Good  Timber  describes  scenes 
from  the  Old  South  that  endured  until  after  World  War  II.  In 
case  one  thinks  that  a  New  South  has  not  arrived,  he 
should  consider  one  change  as  pointed  out  in  this  book. 
Today,  when  you  see  someone  paying  for  a  purchase  by 
check,  you  continually  see  them  having  to  show  two  or 
three  forms  of  identification.  But,  said  one  of  those 
interviewed  "Back  in  those  early  days  when  I  first  went 
into  business,  it  was  during  the  Depression.  And  nobody 
had  any  money  . . .  and  the  expression  was— you  just  can't 
believe  it — but  the  expression  was,  'My  word's  my  bond.' 
And  when  a  man  gave  me  his  word,  why,  to  me,  it  was 
worth  a  stack  of  notes  a  foot  high.  Because  he  meant  just 
what  he  said."  (R.  Holton  Gentry,  1909,  Stokes  County) 

Thirty-nine  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  J.  L.  Osborne,  Jr., 
are  included  in  the  book.  ■ 


To  insure  the  education  of  teenagers, 
let  parents  pull  a  few  wires — such  as 
TV,  telephone,  radio,  and  ignition. 

— Lavonne  Mathison 


On  the  welfare  of  your  descendants.  • 
"A  child's  education  should  begin  at 
least  one  hundred  years  before  he  is 
born." 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


Gltaltei  Gltallie's  QltaU 


For  many  junior  historians  the  highlight  of  the  school 
year  is  participation  in  the  annual  THJH  Literary  and  Arts 
Contest.  The  contest  and  awards  ceremony  will  take  place 
at  Meredith  College,  Raleigh,  on  May  18-19. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  select  a  project  of  interest  to  you.  You 
might  enjoy  making  a  small  model,  collecting  artifacts, 
writing  a  biography  about  a  prominent  citizen,  or  sketching 
a  historic  site.  You  can  work  by  yourself  or  join  other 
students  in  undertaking  a  large  project.  Talk  with  your 
teacher  about  project  ideas  and  rules  governing  the  contest. 
If  your  club  lacks  this  information,  please  let  the 
association  know. 

Your  club  might  like  to  hold  a  history  fair  at  your 
school  and  place  various  projects  on  display  so  that  other 
students,  teachers,  and  the  public  can  see  some  of  the 
exciting  things  that  junior  historians  are  doing.  A  group  of 
judges  could  select  the  best  projects  and  present  the 
winners  with  ribbons  or  special  prizes.  In  May,  the  projects 
could  be  placed  in  the  state  competition.  Chances  are  good 
that  your  school  paper  or  local  daily  newspaper  would  print 
an  article  about  the  history  fair. 

Remember,  in  the  state  contest  each  club  will  be  allowed 
four  entries  (individual  literary,  individual  arts,  group 
literary,  and  group  arts).  The  literary  projects  and  entry 
blanks  are  due  in  the  Raleigh  office  of  the  association  on  May 
1.  The  "arts"  entry  blanks  are  also  due  on  May  1,  even  though 
the  projects  do  not  come  in  until  May  18.  This  year,  elemen- 
tary projects  will  be  judged  separately  from  junior  and 
senior  high  school  entries. 

In  April,  the  association  will  once  again  offer  you  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  North  Carolina  history 
quiz.  The  multiple-choice  and  essay  quiz  will  be  given  to 
those  students  who  wish  to  take  it.  This  year  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  will  sponsor 
three  saving  bonds  awards.  The  test,  called  the  Christopher 
Crittenden  State  History  Quiz,  honors  Dr.  Crittenden  who 
served  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History 
from  1935  to  1968.  Dr.  Crittenden  was  extremely  interested 
in  the  history  of  North  Carolina;  he  especially  enjoyed 
asking  questions  of  students  who  were  touring  the 
museum. 

With  the  THJH  Association  celebrating  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  this  year,  some  of  our  creative  junior 
historians  might  enjoy  competing  in  a  contest  to  select  an 
association  song  and  pledge.  You  can  use  a  popular  tune 


Artifacts  are  products  of 
civilization,  usually  simple 
objects  (as  a  tool  or  orna- 
ment) showing  human  work- 
manship or  modification 
(change). 


The  identifying  symbol 
or  logotype  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion commemorating  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary 


("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd  on  page  38) 
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North  Carolina's  three  most  important  manu- 
facturing industries  are  textiles,  furniture  manu- 
facturing and  marketing,  and  tobacco.  All  three 
industries  greatly  influence  the  economy  of  the 
Piedmont  Region.  The  cover  illustration  of  this 
issue  is  reproduced  from  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  XC  (January,  1895),  p.  217.  Entitled  "A 
Tobacco  Market  in  North  Carolina,"  the  illustra- 
tion shows  the  interior  of  a  tobacco  warehouse  at 
auction  time.  The  1895  Harper's  article,  accom- 
panying the  illustration,  proclaims  ". . .  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  has  brought  more  prosperity  to 
this  truly  enterprising  State  than  any  other  indus- 
try. It  has  not  only  awakened,  enriched,  and 
increased  many  towns,  but  it  has  built  up  several 
new  ones,  like  Durham  and  Winston  and  others. 
The  business  is  enormous." 
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PARK 


Natalie  G.  Miller 
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The  Research  Triangle  Park  is  best  explained  by  its 
own  name.  It  is  a  park  located  in  a  triangle  between 
three  universities,  and  its  principal  function  is  research. 
The  park  (6  miles  long  by  2  miles  wide)  is  located  in  the 
middle  of  a  triangle  formed  by  Raleigh,  Durham,  and 
Chapel  Hill.  Raleigh  is  the  state  capital  and  home  of 
North  Carolina  State  University.  Durham  is  a  center  of  the 
tobacco  industry  and  home  of  Duke  University,  one  of  the 
finest  private  universities  in  the  South.  Chapel  Hill  is 
the  home  of  the  first  state  university  in  America.  (See  map.) 

The  research  park  idea  in  North  Carolina  developed  in 
the  1950s.  In  order  to  attract  industry,  the  late  Gov.  Luther 
Hodges  encouraged  the  three  universities  just  named  to  set 
up  a  joint  research  institute  on  some  of  the  unused  land 
lying  between  them.  A  builder,  Romeo  Guest,  came  up  with 
the  phrase  "Research  Triangle."  Careful  planning  by 
university,  business,  and  government  leaders  has  resulted 
in  the  largest  planned  park  dedicated  to  research  in  the 
country.  Enthusiastic  private  support  for  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  (hereafter  referred  to  as  RTP)  made  it 
unnecessary  to  seek  government  funding  for  the  $2.3 
million  needed  for  the  original  purchase  of  land.  The 
Research  Triangle  Foundation  is  the  nonprofit  corporation 
formed  to  promote  the  resources  of  RTP. 

The  Research  Triangle  Park  covers  5,400  acres  of 
rolling  wooded  land.  In  the  middle  of  RTP  there  is  a 
shopping  and  service  area  of  approximately  100  acres.  It 
includes  a  128-room  hotel,  banks,  a  post  office,  and  an 
airline  office.  From  the  beginning,  only  those  research- 
oriented  businesses  have  been  allowed  to  purchase  or  lease 
land  in  RTP.  The  minimum  building  tract  is  6  acres.  Only  15 
percent  of  the  land  can  be  built  on.  There  are  also 
restrictions  concerning  architecture,  signs,  noise,  and 
smoke.  These  all  ensure  that  the  park  will  always  keep  its 
appearance  of  a  quiet,  rambling  campus. 

The  campus  idea  goes  much  beyond  appearance,  for 
there  is  a  common  sharing  of  highly  sophisticated 
scientific  equipment  between  the  companies  at  RTP  and  the 
universities.  Staff  from  RTP  teach  at  the  universities,  and 
professors  from  the  universities  serve  as  consultants  at 
RTP.  In  1959  UNC,  Duke,  and  N.C.  State  University  created 


Private  Universities  are 

schools  of  higher  learning 
that  are  established,  con- 
ducted, and  supported 
primarily  by  nongovern- 
mental agencies. 


Oriented  means  specific 
intellectual  course  or  direc- 
tion. 


Sophisticated  means  simple, 
not  highly  developed. 

Consultants  are  people  who 
give  professional  or  expert 
advice  or  service. 


Burroughs  Wellcome  Company,  a  pharmaceutical  firm,  has  its 
headquarters  and  research  laboratories  in  this  futuristic-looking 
building  at  RTP.  Architect  Paul  Rudolph  has  said  that  the  building  is  a 
southern  design  because  it  is  just  a  series  of  porches. 


Nonwoven  means  made  by 
bonding  (causing  to  adhere 
firmly)  or  interlocking  of 
fibers,  or  both,  and  accom- 
plished by  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, thermal  (using  heat),  or 
solvent  (for  dissolving).  The 
term  does  not  pertain  to 
fabrics  made  by  knitting, 
tufting,  or  felting. 

Toxicology  is  the  science 
dealing  with  poisons  and 
their  effects,  and  with  the 
problems  involved  (as  legal, 
clinical,  or  industrial). 

Biomedical  means  of  or  relat- 
ing to  biomedicine— biologi- 
cal, medical,  and  physical 
science.  Biomedicine  is  con- 
cerned with  the  capacity  of 
human  beings  to  survive  and 
function  under  unusual 
mental  or  bodily  strain,  and 
with  the  controlled  change  of 
these  environments  for  pro- 
tection. 

Futuristic  means  of  the 
future— built  in  a  contempor- 
ary style  or  design  that  will  be 
more  a  part  of  the  future  than 
it  is  of  the  present. 


the  Research  Triangle  Institute  to  provide  research 
services  to  the  laboratories  at  RTP  and  their  own 
institutions,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  governmental 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

Twenty-eight  government,  corporate,  and  nonprofit 
research  organizations  are  located  at  RTP.  Although  over 
sixty  buildings  valued  at  more  than  $300  million  have  been 
constructed,  RTP  is  only  about  one  third  occupied.  Over 
12,000  people  are  employed  by  these  companies  with  a  total 
payroll  of  $187  million.  The  average  researcher  earns  about 
$35,000  a  year. 

RTP's  first  tenant— in  1960— was  Chemstrand,  the 
developer  of  Astroturf.  This  division  of  Monsanto  tests 
synthetic  fibers  and  nonwoven  fabrics.  The  list  of  public 
and  private  research  firms  to  locate  in  RTP  since  1960  reads 
like  a  "Who's  Who  in  Industry."  IBM  is  the  largest 
employer,  with  3,500  workers  who  develop  and  assemble 
computer  systems  and  programs.  Airco,  Inc.,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  fifteen-person  laboratory  for  environmental 
research  and  gas  analysis.  The  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  its  main  research  center  here, 
as  well  as  an  air  pollution  study  center.  The  Chemical 
Industry  Institute  of  Toxicology  is  developing  new  ways  of 
testing  the  safety  of  drugs  and  chemicals.  The  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  is  at  RTP.  Both  the  United  States  Army  and 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  (pictured)  have  research  centers  at 
RTP. 

Right  now,  RTP  is  deeply  involved  in  science 
research— biomedical,  computer,  and  chemical.  Burroughs 
Wellcome  Company,  whose  futuristic  building  (pictured) 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  park,  is  a  British  firm  which  has 


Forestry  researchers,  working  at  the  Forest 
Sciences  Laboratory,  are  concerned  with  diseases 
that  affect  trees  and  their  environments. 


The  accumulation  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  results  from  the  research  at  RTP. 
Modern  computers  store  and  process  much  of  it. 
The  three  universities  in  the  triangle  operate  the 
Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center  and  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  educational  information  tele- 
processing centers  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


Quasi-public  means  privately 
owned  or  controlled,  but 
basically  benefiting  the 
public  with  its  services 
rendered. 

Potential  means  capable  of 
coming  into  being. 


The  Research  Triangle  Foundation  is  a  non- 
profit, quasi-public  institution.  I  know  of  no  project 
in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  participating  of 
which  I  am  more  proud.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  other 
activity  now  going  on  which  has  more  potential 
value— both  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  otherwise— for  the  proper  development  of  our 
great  state  and  the  welfare  of  its  people.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  in  a  relatively  few  years  the  benefits  of  the 
Research  Triangle  will  be  felt  in  every  section  of 
North  Carolina  and  that  its  influence  and  prestige 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  nation  and  the  entire 
world. 


Gov.  Luther  Hartwell  Hodges 

Budget  Message  to  the  General  Assembly,  1959 

Raleigh 
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Contemporary  means  be- 
longing to  the  present. 


Fellows  are  people  appointed 
to  a  position  which  includes 
the  payment  of  money  for 
certain  services  and  expenses 
and  allowing  time  for 
advanced  study  and  research. 


pioneered  in  pharmaceutical  research.  Over  eighty 
medicinal  products,  ranging  from  antihistamines,  Empirin 
compound,  and  muscle  relaxants  to  drugs  for  diabetes, 
gout,  and  leukemia,  are  manufactured  by  this  company. 

The  newest  arrival  at  RTP  is  the  National  Humanities 
Center.  It  is  the  third  center  of  its  kind  in  America.  (The 
others  are  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Palo  Alto, 
California.)  The  center  will  encourage  scholars  in  history, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  the  other  areas  of  humanities  by 
financing  nine-month  fellowships  at  the  center.  Between 
twenty-five  and  fifty  scholars  at  a  time  will  deal  with 
contemporary  problems  in  their  fields.  To  encourage  the 
founders  of  the  humanities  center  to  locate  at  RTP,  over  $3 
million  was  raised  from  local  banks,  the  state,  universities, 
corporations,  and  foundations.  The  National  Humanities 
Center's  building  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  this  summer, 
with  the  first  class  of  fellows  to  enter  in  September. 

In  the  Research  Triangle  Park  some  of  America's  most 
outstanding  minds  are  at  work.  Their  work  in  research  and 
education  have  greatly  advanced  North  Carolina's 
industrial  growth.  The  effort  is  so  successful  that  North 
Carolina's  Research  Triangle  Park  is  fast  becoming 
recognized  nationally  and  internationally  as  a  center  for 
intellectual  achievement. 
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WILLIAM  SIDNEY  PORTER 


Gayle  Fripp 
Curator  of  Education 
Greensboro  Historical  Museum 


O.  Henry  as  he  appeared  when 
photographed  in  New  York  City 
about  1909.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
photographed,  but  agreed  to  this 
sitting  after  many  conversations 
with  his  literary  agents. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  contagious 
disease  that  primarily  affects 
the  lungs. 

Innovative  means  charac- 
terized by  ability  to  make 
changes  in  the  usual  way  of 
doing  things. 


Embedded  means  fixed  firmly 
by  penetration. 


William  Sidney  Porter,  who  became  famous  as  a  writer 
under  the  pen  name  of  O.  Henry,  was  born  September  11, 
1862.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  standing;  it  is 
located  a  few  miles  south  of  Greensboro.  Porter's  father, 
Algernon  Sidney  Porter,  was  a  druggist  and  doctor.  His 
mother,  Mary  Jane  Virginia  Swaim  Porter,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  newspaper  editor.  She  was  well  educated  for 
her  day,  and  was  an  amateur  writer.  From  each  of  his 
parents,  the  future  storyteller,  O.  Henry,  inherited  interest 
that  influenced  him  throughout  his  life. 

1865  was  a  significant  year  for  the  Porter  family, 
Greensboro,  and  the  South.  Mrs.  Porter's  death,  the  result  of 
tuberculosis,  made  it  necessary  for  A.  S.  Porter  to  move 
back  into  town  so  that  his  mother  and  sister  could  help  rear 
his  two  young  sons.  It  was  a  time  of  great  excitement,  for  the 
Civil  War  had  recently  ended.  Nearby,  more  than  60,000 
soldiers  were  camped  where  2,000  people  usually  lived.  Will 
Porter  saw  and  heard  many  things  which  he  used  later  in 
stories  of  buried  treasure,  faithful  former  slaves,  and 
southern  towns. 

At  age  five,  Will  started  school  in  his  grandmother's 
front  room  with  his  Aunt  Lina  as  teacher.  He  later  attended 
her  one-room  schoolhouse  built  next  door.  He  was  a  good 
student,  but  full  of  mischief.  Able  to  use  both  hands  well, 
Will  would  work  at  the  blackboard,  doing  arithmetic  with 
his  right  hand  and  cartoons  of  people  with  his  left.  "Miss 
Lina"  was  a  patient  and  innovative  teacher.  Her  recess 
reading  time,  Friday  evening  storytelling  club,  and  regular 
country  hikes  exposed  her  pupils  to  the  world  near  and  far. 

During  childhood  the  Porter  brothers  and  their  friends 
spent  many  hours  searching  for  Indian  relics  and  making 
up  Indian  games  and  plays.  Will  was  especially  proud  of 
one  log  in  his  grandmother's  house,  in  which  an  arrowhead 
was  embedded.  He  was  proud  that  one  of  his  early  ancestors 
had  been  scalped,  and  proud  that  he  had  inherited  some 
Indian  blood.  Many  of  his  favorite  stories  had  Indian 
themes,  and  one  is  based  on  an  Indian  statue  similar  to  the 
wooden  ones  used  in  Greensboro  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

After  nine  years  at  Miss  Lina's  school  and  two  years  at  a 
public  school,  Will's  formal  education  ended.  In  1879,  he 


began  work  as  a  clerk  at  his  uncle's  drugstore,  known  as 
W.  C.  Porter  &  Company.  Here  his  days  were  spent  learning 
the  trade  of  a  pharmacist,  drawing  cartoons  of  customers 
and  local  scenes,  and  observing  people.  All  of  this  material 
was  stored  away  in  the  writer's  memory  for  further  use.  In 
his  free  time,  Will  and  his  friends  played  chess,  pitched 
horseshoes,  roller  skated,  and  performed  as  a  musical 
group. 

In  1882,  Porter  left  Greensboro  to  visit  friends  in  Texas. 
Unexpectedly,  he  settled  there  and  was  married,  but  his  wife 
lived  only  until  1897.  Until  her  death,  Porter  wrote  a  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  was  employed  at  Austin's 
National  Bank. 

While  working  at  the  bank,  shortages  occurred  in  his 
accounts.  The  shortages  resulted  in  two  trials  for 
embezzlement.  Following  the  second  trial,  Porter  was 
sentenced  to  five  years  imprisonment  and  placed  in  a 
federal  prison  in  Ohio.  He  served  three  years  before  his 
release  in  1901.  During  these  years,  Porter  began  to  write 
professionally,  under  the  name  O.  Henry.  At  least  eight  of 
the  fourteen  stories  produced  in  Ohio  concern  rehabilita- 
tion or  a  fresh  start  in  life,  and  these  stories  perhaps 
indicate  the  author's  feelings  about  his  past  and  future. 

In  1902,  Porter  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  by  1905  a 
romance  had  rekindled  between  him  and  Sally  Coleman. 
The  two  had  had  a  brief  romance  in  Greensboro  when  Porter 
was  nineteen  and  Sally  was  only  fourteen.  One  date  they 
recalled  was  a  chaperoned  Sunday  picnic  in  1905  which 
ended  with  a  promise  from  Will  to  sneak  some  magnolia 
blossoms  to  Sally's  window  after  dark.  Following  the 
renewal  of  the  old  friendship,  the  two  were  married  in  1907. 
A  letter  from  O.  Henry  to  Sally  Coleman,  signed  with  a 
magnolia  blossom,  is  an  interesting  souvenir  of  his 
Greensboro  youth. 

Will  Porter  quickly  became  popular  with  newspaper 
and  magazine  readers  of  the  day.  As  O.  Henry,  he  produced 
new  stories  each  week  and  further  developed  his  distinctive 
style  and  structure.  But  his  writing  did  not  continue  for 
long:  he  died  in  1910.  Nevertheless,  today's  readers  can 
learn  much  about  the  past  through  the  life  and  writings  of 
Greensboro's  most  famous  author. 


Embezzlement  is  theft  of 
money  put  in  one's  care. 


Rehabilitation  is  restoration 
to  a  former  social  standing  or 
rank,  or  to  a  good  condition. 


Chaperoned  means  escorted 
or  accompanied  by  adults  for 
the  sake  of  good  social  form. 


Souvenir  means  something 
kept  orstill  existing  as  a 
remembrance. 


Distinctive  means  separate  or 
different. 


Suggested  Additional  Reading 

O.  Henry.  Best  Stories  of  O.  Henry.  New  York:  Doubleday. 
1945.  The  most  widely  read  short  stories  of  O.  Henry 

O.  Henry.  The  Complete  Works  of  O.  Henry.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  1953.  A  collection  of  all  of  O.  Henry's  short 
stories,  plus  selected  letters  and  random  pieces  ■ 
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PRESERVING  THE  HERITAGE 
OF  THE  COLONIAL  WEED 


James  Ft.  McPherson 
Site  Manager 
Duke  Homestead  State  Historic  Site 


Tobacco  has  been  a  part  of  the  lives  of  North 
Carolinians  for  many  centuries.  During  the  400  years  since 
the  Indian  "weed"  was  introduced  to  the  white  settlers  at 
Roanoke  Island,  the  plant  has  come  to  play  an  important 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  Tar  Heel  State.  The  Duke 
Homestead  State  Historic  Site,  near  Durham,  formally 
opened  on  May  21, 1977,  preserves  a  bit  of  this  rich  heritage 
for  the  enjoyment  and  education  of  all  visitors. 

The  Duke  Homestead  is  an  ideal  place  to  tell  the  colorful 
story  of  tobacco.  Washington  Duke  and  his  children  began 
the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco  on  their  farm  after  the 
Civil  War.  Within  thirty  years,  James  Buchanan  Duke, 
Washington's  youngest  son,  had  transformed  this  modest 
business  into  the  original  American  Tobacco  Company. 
American,  which  often  was  called  the  "Tobacco  Trust," 
dominated  the  world  tobacco  industry  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  was  dissolved  by  the  federal  government  in  1911.  Many 
of  the  tobacco  companies  operating  today  emerged  from  the 
breakup  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 

The  two-story  frame  house,  known  today  as  the  Duke 
Homestead,  was  constructed  in  1852  by  Washington  Duke 
and  an  experienced  carpenter  named  Joseph  Laycock.  The 
house  contained  four  rooms  with  walls  of  hand-dressed 
pine  boards.  Behind  the  main  house  was  a  log  kitchen  where 
meals  were  prepared  in  an  open  fireplace.  This  log 
cookhouse  later  would  be  replaced  by  an  addition  to  the 
main  house.  A  root  cellar  underneath  the  farmhouse  served 
as  a  "refrigerator"  for  keeping  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other 
food  cool  during  summer  months.  Pastures  and  fields,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  older  farm  buildings,  surrounded  the 
modest  house. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  construction  of 
his  new  home  were  happy  ones  for  Washington  Duke.  In 
December,  1852,  he  married  Artelia  Roney  of  Alamance 
County,  reportedly  "one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Alamance." 
She  was  a  fine  mother  for  Sidney  and  Brodie,  Duke's  two 
sons  by  an  earlier  marriage.  Soon,  new  children  were  born 
into  the  family— Mary,  Benjamin  Newton,  and  James 
Buchanan.  Happiness  lasted  only  for  six  years  before 
tragedy  struck.  Duke's  oldest  son,  Sidney,  caught  typhoid 
fever  during  the  summer  months  and  died  on  the  tenth  of 
August  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Artelia  Roney  Duke  also 


Washington  Duke  (1820-1905) 


Transformed  means  changed 
or  converted. 

Dominated  means  controlled 
by  strength  or  power. 
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A  view  of  Duke  Homestead  taken  in  the  early  1900s.  The  building 
seen  second  from  the  right  was  Washington  Duke's  first  tobacco 
factory.  This  building  was  later  destroyed,  but  has  now  been  recon- 
structed. At  left  is  Duke's  second  factory.  It  survived  and  has  been 
restored.  At  center  is  the  Duke  home  which  also  has  been  restored.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  roadway  from  the  front  yard  is  Washington  Duke 
(the  man  at  right  is  unidentified).  At  the  immediate  left  of  the  house, 
barely  visible,  is  the  well  house  which  survived  and  has  been  restored, 
too. 


contracted  the  disease  and  died  ten  days  after  Sidney. 
Duke  was  left  with  four  small  children  to  rear  and  a  230- 
acre  farm  to  manage. 

Washington  Duke,  like  many  Orange  County  farmers 
during  the  1850s,  grew  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  as  his  chief 
Cultivating  means  planting  farm  crops.  In  1859,  he  began  cultivating  tobacco,  a  crop 

seed  and  taking  care  of  the  which  was  receiving  widespread  attention  among  local 

growing  plants  farmers  at  that  time  due  to  the  development  of  a  new  type 

known  as  "bright  leaf."  Bright  tobacco  grew  best  on  the 
light  gray  soils  of  the  northern  Piedmont  section  of  North 
Carolina,  so  farmers  in  the  area  gradually  became 
interested  in  growing  the  crop.  Duke's  first  crop  of  leaf  was 
a  fine  one,  and  he  continued  to  grow  tobacco  on  the  farm 
during  the  next  several  years— until  his  farming  operation 
was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War. 

Washington  Duke  entered  the  Confederate  navy  in  1863 
and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Shortly  before  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  Duke  was 
captured  by  Union  forces  and  imprisoned.  Following  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  Duke  was  shipped  to  New  Bern  and 
released.  Lacking  transportation,  he  had  to  walk  135  miles 
to  his  homestead  in  Orange  County.  (Durham  County  was 
formed  in  1881  from  Orange  and  Wake  counties.)  At  some 
point  along  the  way,  according  to  tradition,  he  exchanged  a 
worthless  $5.00  Confederate  note  with  a  souvenir-seeking 
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Union  soldier  for  a  50-cent  peice.  Duke  arrived  home  with 
that  small  amount  of  money  and  the  clothes  which  he  was 
wearing. 

He  soon  resumed  farming  and  began  converting  a 
supply  of  tobacco  leaf,  which  had  been  stored  in  an 
outbuilding,  into  smoking  tobacco.  In  a  small  structure  now 
known  as  the  "first  factory,"  Duke  and  his  children  worked 
at  flailing  and  sifting  the  tobacco.  The  finished  product, 
which  was  named  "Pro  Bono  Publico"  (a  Latin  phrase 
meaning  "For  the  Public  Good"),  was  packed  into  bags, 
loaded  onto  an  old  farm  wagon,  and  peddled  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  This  initial  selling  trip  was  so  successful 
that  Duke  reportedly  purchased  a  bucket  of  sugar— a 
commodity  which  had  been  scarce  in  the  area  during  the  war 
years— for  his  children. 

Several  other  peddling  trips  followed  the  first  one,  and 
the  family  business  gradually  expanded.  Soon,  the 
operation  outgrew  the  small,  first  factory  and  Duke 
converted  an  old  stable  on  the  farm  into  the  "second 
factory."  By  1869,  the  business  needed  an  even  bigger  space. 
In  that  year,  the  "third  tobacco  factory,"  a  two-story 
building,  with  wide  doors  for  loading  and  unloading 
supplies  and  products,  was  built.  Several  people  were  hired 
to  help  with  the  manufacturing  chores.  By  1872,  this  rural 
"factory"  was  producing  125,000  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco 
annually — a  large  amount  considering  the  crude  produc- 
tion methods  of  the  day. 

In  1874,  after  careful  consideration,  Duke  decided  to 
move  his  home  and  factory  into  the  young  town  of  Durham 
where  his  son  Brodie  had  been  in  business  since  1869.  The 
business  became  more  established  in  the  years  that 
followed,  particularly  after  1878  when  a  new  partner, 
George  W.  Watts,  joined  the  firm. 

In  the  early  1880s,  the  Duke  company  began 
manufacturing  cigarettes,  a  product  that  had  become 
known  to  Americans  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Duke  firm 
quickly  rose  to  the  forefront  in  this  new  tobacco  market. 

In  1890,  the  Duke  firm  merged  with  four  other  tobacco 
makers  to  form  the  American  Tobacco  Company  under  the 
leadership  of  James  B.  Duke.  This  "trust"  survived  for 
twenty-one  years  before  being  dissolved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1911  in  a  test  case  arising  from 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  During  its  existence,  much  of 
the  profits  realized  were  invested  in  hydroelectric  power 
projects.  As  a  result,  James  B.  Duke  became  both  a  tobacco 
and  an  electric  power  magnate.  Profits  also  made  possible 
the  establishment  of  the  Duke  Endowment  in  1924.  In  1925,  a 
major  part  of  its  more  than  $80  million  was  given  to  Trinity 
College.  (The  institution  had  moved  from  Randolph  County 
in  1892  when  Julian  S.  Carr  donated  the  Durham  site  and 
George  Washington  Duke  donated  $85,000  to  the  school.) 
The  1925  gift  permitted  a  massive  transformation  of  the 
school  which  was  renamed  Duke  University. 


Converting  means  changing 
or  altering  the  physical  nature 
in  manufacturing. 


Flailing  means  beating  with  a 
hand  threshing  instrument, 
but  to  break  up  the  tobacco 
into  small  pieces.  A  flail  was 
made  up  of  a  long  wooden 
handle  with  a  short  piece  of 
wood  attached  to  one  end  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hang 
freely. 

Commodity  means  some- 
thing of  value,  an  economic 
good. 


Magnate  means  a  person  of 
rank,  power,  or  influence. 
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Today,  the  Duke  Endowment  funds  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  institutions  in  both  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

The  Duke  Homestead  relates  this  story  and  other 
colorful  chapters  in  the  tobacco  story  to  visitors.  Indoor 
Graphics  are  pictures,  maps,  exhibits,  which  consist  of  a  wealth  of  artifacts  and  graphics, 
or  charts  used  for  illustration.  acquaint  guests  with  the  history  of  the  industry  from  its 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Long-range  plans  include  the 
production  of  a  full-color  movie  that  will  relate  the  stories 
of  the  Duke  family  and  the  rise  of  the  tobacco  industry;  this 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1978. 

The  tobacco  museum  at  Duke  Homestead  is  not 
confined  within  the  walls  of  the  modern  museum  building, 
however.  On  the  grounds  of  the  homestead,  tobacco  will  be 
grown  and  handled  as  it  was  in  1870.  After  seeing  the 
exhibits  in  the  museum,  visitors  follow  an  old,  wooded  path 
to  a  curing  barn  constructed  of  logs.  Here,  they  are  able  to 
use  all  their  senses— from  seeing  the  brick  furnaces  to 
smelling  the  leaves  of  tobacco  hanging  in  the  curing  barn. 
Following  the  path  further,  guests  next  stop  at  the  old 
packhouse,  where  tobacco  will  be  sorted  into  different 


The  new  visitors'  center  and  tobacco  museum  at  Duke  Homestead 


grades  and  packed  to  await  shipment  to  market.  A  visit  to 
the  next  building,  the  third  tobacco  factory,  allows  visitors 
to  learn  more  about  the  work  of  the  country  manufacturer  in 
the  period  after  the  Civil  War.  They  watch  as  guides 
demonstrate  how  the  Dukes  manufactured  their  smoking- 
tobacco  products  in  1870.  Old  farming  equipment  such  as 
wooden-beam  plows,  spike  harrows,  and  a  grading  bench 
(used  in  sorting,  or  grading,  the  leaves  of  tobacco),  also  are 
displayed  in  the  factory. 

The  next  stop  along  the  tour  is  the  farmhouse.  Visitors 
learn  about  the  home  life  of  the  Dukes  and  other  North 
Carolina  farm  families  of  that  day.  The  house  is  furnished 
with  typical  country  furniture  of  the  period.  Included 
among  the  furnishings  are  a  heart-shaped  waffle  iron,  a 
click  reel  onto  which  yarn  was  wound  for  use  in  weaving, 
and  a  bread  "toaster"  that  was  used  to  toast  bread  before  an 
open  fire. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  this  historic-site  tour  is  the 
fields  where  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  see  tobacco  of  the  old, 
"Warne"  variety  growing  along  with  the  modern  types  of 
flue-cured  tobacco.  Depending  upon  the  season  of  the  visit, 
the  guest  will  be  able  to  watch  as  tobacco  is  sown  in  the 
plant  bed,  transplanted  into  the  fields,  or  harvested  by 
cutting  the  entire  stalk.  The  visitor  will  long  remember  the 
sticky  tobacco  "gum"  on  his  fingers. 

Admission  to  the  Duke  Homestead  is  free.  The  site  is 
open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday  through  Saturday, 
and  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Individuals  and 
organized  groups  are  welcome.  Advance  reservations  are 
requested  for  groups  and  may  be  made  by  writing  to:  Duke 
Homestead  State  Historic  Site,  2828  Duke  Homestead  Road, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  27705.  ■ 
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PRESIDENT  POLK 
AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 


Davis  Waters 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


James  Knox  Polk  (1795-1849) 

Sic  means  so  thus,  or  that  the 
printed  word  or  letter  appear- 
ing before  it  is  shown  as  it 
appeared  in  the  original. 
(Swain's  actual  middle  initial 
was  "L") 

Trustees  are  individuals 
appointed  to  look  after  the 
property  and  legal  affairs  of 
an  institution. 

Recitations  are  recitings  or 
repeatings  of  memorized 
material  or  prepared  lessons 
by  pupils  before  a  teacher. 

Attribute  means  to  think  of 
something  as  belonging  to  or 
as  caused  by. 

Subsequent  means  later. 


On  May  31,  1847,  James  K.  Polk,  eleventh  president  of 
the  United  States,  opened  his  diary  and  penned  a  few  lines 
as  a  record  of  events  of  that  day.  After  four  days  of  travel  he 
had  finally  arrived  at  his  destination.  He  applied  his  pen  to 
the  paper  and  wrote: 

...  At  about  6  O'Clock  p.m.  I  reached  the  village  of  Chapel 
Hill.  On  approaching  the  Hotel  at  which  quarters  had  been 
provided  for  me,  I  was  received  by  a  procession  composed  of 
the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college  and  citizens.  I  was 
conducted  into  the  Hotel  by  professor  Green  and  the  commit- 
tee of  Students  who  had  met  me  at  Raleigh,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  few  minutes  was  conducted  on  foot  to  the  college 
Chapel,  where  a  large  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
collected.  I  was  addressed  by  the  Hon.  D.  Y.  [sic]  Swain,  the 
President  of  the  College,  tendering  to  me  a  cordial  welcome 
on  my  return  to  the  classic  shades  of  the  University. 
President  and  Mrs.  Polk  and  their  party  of  five  had  left 
Washington  on  May  28  and  traveled  by  train  to  Richmond, 
Petersburg,   and  across  the  Virginia  line  into  North 
Carolina.  Stops  were  made  at  Gaston,  Warrenton, 
Henderson,  and  Franklinton  prior  to  arriving  at  the 
railroad  depot  in  Raleigh,  where  they  were  met  by  Mayor 
William  D.  Haywood,  soldiers,  and  a  good  crowd  of  citizens. 
Before  departing  by  carriage  to  Chapel  Hill,  the  president 
and  his  party  visited  the  State  Capitol  for  a  public  reception, 
attended  services  at  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  met  Gov.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Graham. 

President  Polk  spent  an  active  four  days  at  the 
university.  He  met  trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  college 
friends;  attended  the  senior-class  exam;  revisited  campus 
buildings;  heard  recitations  and  speeches  by  the  sophomore 
and  freshmen  classes;  and  participated  in  an  alumni 
meeting.  He  had  come  as  a  guest  of  university  president 
David  L.  Swain  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises.  In 
thanking  Swain  for  his  welcome,  President  Polk  remarked 
that  "it  was  here  . . .  that  I  spent  near  three  years  of  my  life.  It 
was  here  that  I  received  lessons  of  instructions  to  which  I 
mainly  attribute  whatever  of  success  or  advancement  has 
attended  me  in  subsequent  life."  Of  his  reception  along  the 
way  and  at  the  university,  Polk  wrote  that  it  was  "all  that  I 
could  have  desired  it  to  be." 

Polk,  born  near  Pineville  in  Mecklenburg  County  on 
November  2,  1795,  was  the  only  North  Carolina-born 
American  president  to  attend  the  state  university.  Polk  was 


A  view  taken  from  an  old  lithograph  showing  how  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  appeared  during  Polk's  time 


the  oldest  of  ten  children  born  to  Samuel  and  Jane  Knox 
Polk.  At  age  eleven,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  his 
grandfather's  farm  in  what  later  became  Maury  County, 
Tennessee.  Seven  years  later,  Polk  began  his  schooling  at 
Zion  Church,  a  Presbyterian  academy.  He  did  quite  well  in 
his  studies  of  Latin  and  Greek,  courses  one  would  normally 
take  for  a  career  in  law  or  medicine.  His  father,  a  farmer  and 
surveyor,  sent  young  Polk  on  to  a  larger  academy  in  nearby 
Murfreesboro  where  he  excelled  in  the  classics  as  well  as  in 
such  courses  as  geography,  philosophy,  logic,  astronomy, 
and  literature.  When  it  came  time  to  select  a  college,  Polk 
chose  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  university  was  then  not  very  old.  It  was  chartered 
in  1789  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in 
Fayetteville.  Under  the  leadership  of  William  R.  Davie,  the 
trustees  influenced  many  citizens  to  contribute  land  and 
money  to  establish  the  state  university.  The  school  took 
shape  on  a  large  tract  of  land  located  near  the  intersection  of 
the  Pittsborough-to-Petersburgh  road  and  the  Guilford 
Courthouse-to-New  Bern  road.  Area  residents  called  the 
locality  New  Hope  Chapel  Hill  because  of  the  presence  of  a 
small  Anglican  chapel.  The  first  building  to  be  erected  was 
Old  East,  a  two-story  dormitory  with  sixteen  rooms. 
Workmen  laid  the  cornerstone  on  October  12,  1793;  that 
same  day,  the  town  sold  its  first  lots.  Two  years  later,  on 
January  15,  the  university  became  the  first  state-supported 
university  in  America  to  open  its  doors  to  students.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  one  hundred  young  men  were  enrolled. 
Many  of  them  were  unprepared  for  college.  To  help  the 
newcomers  adjust  to  the  scholastic  demands,  the  university 


Classics  are  literary  works  of 
excellence  from  ancient 
Greece  or  Rome. 

Logic  means  a  science 
dealing  with  principles  of 
reasoning. 


Scholastic  means  of  or  relat- 
ing to  schools. 


The  James  K.  Polk  Birthplace  State  Historic  Site 


established  a  "Grammar  School"  or  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  fall  of  1815,  Polk  first  arrived  in  Chapel  Hill,  then 
a  tiny  village  with  thirteen  houses,  two  stores,  and  a  tavern. 
He  passed  an  entrance  exam,  received  credit  for  his  studies 
in  Tennessee,  and  was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class.  In 
January,  1816,  Polk  returned  for  the  second  term.  The 
twenty-one-year-old  student  was  assigned  a  third-floor 
room  in  Main  Building  (now  South  Building).  Polk's 
roommate  was  William  Moseley,  who  later  became 
governor  of  Florida.  The  Main  Building,  completed  in 
1814,  contained  dormitory  rooms,  classrooms,  a  library, 
and  society  halls.  This  building  together  with  Old  East,  a 
small  chapel,  the  preparatory  school,  a  dining  hall,  and 
the  president's  home  comprised  the  university. 

The  faculty  was  quite  small;  there  were  just  five 
professors.  The  five  included  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  who 
served  as  school  president  from  1804  to  1812  and  returned  to 
that  post  the  year  Polk  enrolled.  A  new  mathematics 
professor,  Elisha  Mitchell,  arrived  before  Polk  was 
graduated.  Mitchell  dedicated  thirty-nine  years  of  his  life 
(1818-1857)  to  teaching,  and  he  served  in  many  capacities. 

A  Carolina  student  of  the  1800s  faced  a  strenuous 
schedule.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bell  atop  Main 
Building  was  rung,  summoning  the  students  to  rise.  The 
boys  had  just  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  wash,  dress,  and 
find  a  seat  at  chapel  for  morning  prayers.  After  breakfast 
they  spent  the  morning  reciting  lessons  and  attending 
lectures.  Following  lunch  the  boys  returned  to  classes  and 
continued  their  studies  until  late  afternoon.  Evening 
prayers  came  at  5:00  p.m.  After  dinner  the  students  enjoyed 
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a  few  hours  of  free  time.  The  ringing  of  the  study  bell  at  8:00 
p.m.  in  the  winter,  and  9:00  p.m.  in  the  summer,  summoned 
them  back  to  their  dorms  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Many  students  took  their  meals  at  Steward's  Hall,  a  campus 
dining  facility;  some  students,  like  Polk,  ate  at  a  farmhouse 
not  far  from  school. 

Courses  in  grammar,  geography,  mathematics, 
selected  parts  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  chronology  were  taught  at  the 
university.  Besides  regular  studies  for  all  university  men, 
two  or  more  of  them  were  required  to  give  orations 
following  the  evening  prayers.  Since  the  university  was 
modeled  after  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey  (founded  in 
1746)  and  was  under  Presbyterian  influence,  the  students 
were  tested  on  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  The  school  year 
was  divided  into  two  terms  and  each  concluded  with  an 
exam. 

The  boys  enjoyed  two  vacation  periods— the  month  of 
December  and  six  weeks  in  summer.  For  amusement  the 
students  played  ball,  walked  through  the  forest,  and  went 
swimming  in  nearby  ponds.  Bandy  or  shinny  was  the  most 
popular  game  of  that  day.  The  students  also  participated  in 
pranks  such  as  tying  a  cow  to  the  college  bell  or  building 
fences  across  the  village  streets.  Often,  when  time 
permitted,  Polk  and  his  friends  would  go  to  Raleigh  to  visit 
his  cousin,  Col.  William  Polk,  a  respected  trustee  of  the 
university. 

There  were  two  literary  and  debating  societies  on 
campus— the  Philanthropic  and  the  Dialectic.  These  two 
groups  enjoyed  a  spirited  rivalry.  Polk  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Dialectic  Society.  He  and  fellow  society 
members  met  weekly  and  participated  in  debates  and 
prepared  compositions.  The  society  maintained  a  good 
library,  and  Polk  made  use  of  it.  He  served  two  terms  as 
society  president,  as  well  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  His 
election  to  these  offices  showed  that  he  was  a  popular  and 
studious  young  man.  He  worked  hard  at  public  speaking,  to 
the  point  that  he  could  talk  without  using  notes. 

In  May,  1818,  final  examinations  were  held.  Polk 
graduated  with  "First  Honor"  in  a  class  of  fourteen  students 
and  was  selected  to  make  the  Latin  Salutatory  Address.  He 
then  spent  time  visiting  friends  before  returning  to 
Tennessee. 

Polk  went  on  to  represent  his  adopted  state  as  a  United 
States  congressman  and  served  twice  as  speaker  of  the 
House.  In  1839,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee.  Five 
years  later,  after  two  disappointing  defeats  in  guberna- 
torial races,  the  former  North  Carolinian  became  the  first 
"dark  horse"  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Although  not  as 
well  known  as  Martin  Van  Buren  or  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
leading  contenders  for  the  Democratic  nomination,  Polk 
became  the  compromise  candidate  that  united  the  northern 
and  southern  factions  of  the  party.  Strong  party  unity  and 


Chronology  is  the  science 
dealing  with  measuring  time 
by  regular  divisions  and  that 
assigns  to  events  their  proper 
dates. 

Orations  are  formal  public 
speeches  delivered  on  special 
occasions. 


Bandy  is  a  game  similarto 
hockey;  it  is  played  with  a 
curved  stick  and  a  ball  or 
block  of  wood. 


Gubernatorial  means  having 
to  do  with  the  governorship. 

Dark  Horse  means  a  little- 
known  contestant  who  makes 
an  unexpectedly  good 
showing  in  a  political 
campaign. 
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an  active  campaign  carried  Polk  to  the  White  House  in  1844. 
His  victory  over  Whig  candidate  Henry  Clay  was  by  a  slim 
margin.  Nonetheless,  the  experienced  public  servant  came 
to  office  with  a  definite  program  in  mind.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  had  accomplished  his  goals:  reduction  of  the  tax  on 
imports,  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury, 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  and  California.  His  training  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  prepared  him  for  an  active  political  career 
that  did  much  to  unite  the  United  States  and  expand  its 
borders. 
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ANNIE  OAKLEY 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Shirlyn  Ratcliff 
Museum  Docent 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


When  you  hear  the  name  Annie  Oakley,  what  comes  to 
your  mind?  The  untamed  West?  A  woman  sharpshooter?  A 
performer  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show?  All  these 
images  of  her  are  correct.  However,  few  people  know  that 
she  actually  spent  much  of  her  life  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Phoebe  Ann  Oakley  Moses  was  born  August  13, 1860,  on 
a  farm  near  North  Star,  Ohio.  She  was  the  sixth  of  eight 
children.  When  she  was  five,  her  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  with  a  heavily  mortgaged  farm.  Her  mother  was 
widowed  again  when  her  second  husband  was  killed  in  a 
railroad  accident.  Annie  discovered  her  prowess  with 
firearms  by  the  age  of  ten,  and  in  five  years  she  "sold 
enough  game  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  Moses  farm." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Annie  met  Frank  Butler,  a 
gunpowder  representative  and  a  star  sharpshooter  of  an  act 
touring  Ohio.  A  year  later  Annie  and  Frank  were  married. 
Annie's  husband  became  her  manager,  and  she  joined 
Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  in  1885.  Touring  America  and 
Europe  for  seventeen  years,  Annie  missed  only  four 
performances. 

Those  years  of  performing  were  interrupted  on  October 
29,  1901,  when  a  terrible  accident  occurred.  The  show  had 
just  completed  an  engagement  at  Charlotte,  and  the  show 
train  was  enroute  to  Danville,  Virginia.  Near  Lexington,  the 
engineer  of  a  southbound  train  missed  a  telegraphic  order 
to  pass  the  show  train  in  Lexington.  A  head-on  crash 
occurred  while  both  trains  were  moving  at  approximately  8 
miles  an  hour.  Four  trainmen  escaped  with  minor  injuries. 
However,  over  one  hundred  horses  were  killed,  including 
Buffalo  Bill's  personal  favorites.  The  estimated  loss  to  the 
show  was  over  $60,000. 

Annie's  internal  injuries  were  not  apparent  at  first.  It 
was  said  that  within  seventeen  hours  of  the  accident  her 
hair  turned  snow-white  and  her  left  side  became  paralyzed. 
This  caused  speculation  that  she  would  never  shoot  again. 
But  after  two  years  and  five  operations  she  was  once  more 
able  to  perform. 

In  1915,  Annie  and  her  husband  returned  to  North 
Carolina  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Carolina  Hotel  at 
Pinehurst.  Annie's  exhibitions  and  shooting  lessons  and 


Prowess  is  unusual  skill  or 
ability. 


Speculation  means  thought 
or  analysis. 
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The  Carolina  Hotel,  Pinehurst,  as  it  appeared  in  1922 


Frank's  management  of  the  skeet  range  helped  to  make 
Pinehurst  one  of  the  most  popular  resort  areas  in  the  South. 

The  Pinehurst  newspaper,  Outlook,  reported  on 
December  11,  1915: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  are  spending  the  winter  at  The  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Butler  has  lost  none  of  her  magic  with  firearms  and 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  traps.  She  has  volunteered  to 
help  the  ladies  to  learn  the  proper  handling  of  the  shotgun.  As 
a  consequence  there  is  an  unusual  interest  in  the  sport,  and 
many  of  the  girls  are  acquiring  a  skill  in  potting  the  bric-a- 
brac  pigeons  which  may  tax  the  ability  of  the  old  hands  to 
excel. 

During  the  following  six  years,  Annie  had  thousands  of 
pupils,  and  the  Outlook  estimated  that  her  pupils  numbered 
eight  hundred  during  the  hunting  season  of  1920-1921. 

During  World  War  I,  the  Butlers  toured  army  camps 
throughout  the  United  States,  providing  free  entertainment 
to  the  troops.  They  also  toured  with  an  act  to  raise  money  for 
the  Red  Cross.  Their  setter  bird  dog,  Dave,  was  part  of  the 
act.  He  would  "sniff  out"  hidden  money  in  the  audience; 
these  funds  were  then  donated  to  the  Red  Cross.  Dave  came 
to  be  known  as  "the  Red  Cross  dog." 

The  Butlers  spent  the  next  few  years  pursuing  their 
favorite  sport,  quail  hunting  in  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 
An  automobile  accident  in  1922  left  Annie  Oakley  a  semi- 
invalid.  She  and  her  husband  lived  in  Florida  until  April, 
1926.  They  then  moved  to  Ohio  where  Annie  died  on 
November  3,  1926.  Annie's  grief- stricken  husband  never  ate 
again,  and  he  died  twenty-three  days  later. 

Annie  Oakley  will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
sharpshooting  abilities  she  displayed  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  Show,  and  North  Carolinians  can  remember  her  for 
bringing  enthusiasm  for  this  sport  to  Pinehurst. 


Skeet  means  trapshooting  in 
which  clay  targets  are  thrown 
in  such  a  way  as  to  copy  the 
angles  of  flight  of  birds.  A 
skeet  range  is  a  place  where 
skeet  is  performed. 


Potting  means  shooting. 
Properly,  to  pot  is  to  shoot  in 
a  casual  manner  or  at  an  easy 
target. 


Annie  Oakley  frequently  drew  crowds  that 
gathered  to  witness  her  shooting  skills.  This 
scene  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  Pinehurst. 


A  commemorative  card  given  as  a  remem- 
brance of  a  shooting  demonstration  by  Annie 
Oakley.  A  heart,  printed  in  red  on  the  card,  has 
been  penetrated  by  two  bullets.  Her  husband, 
Frank  Butler,  often  held  such  cards  in  hand  while 
Oakley  shot.  It  is  recorded  that  she  could  easily 
split  playing  cards  in  two  when  shooting  at  their 
edges.  The  elongated  hole  in  this  card  was  prob- 
ably created  during  such  a  demonstration,  but  the 
card  was  not  held  precisely  edgewise  toward 
Oakley.  It  is  likely  that  whoever  received  the  card 
made  the  handwritten  note  "Pinehurst  Gun  Club, 
March  30th  '18."  Oakley  was  almost  sixty  years  of 
age  at  this  time.— Winters 
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TRADITIONAL 
POTTERY  MAKING 
IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

Stuart  C.  Schwartz 
Curator 
Mint  Museum  of  History 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


North  Carolina  is  a  state  unique  in  its  ceramics 
heritage.  Records  indicate  that  potters  have  been  working 
in  the  state  continuously  since  at  least  as  early  as  1750.  With 
an  unbroken  history  going  back  over  225  years,  this 
tradition  of  ceramics  production  is  a  source  of  pride  for 
historians  and  potters  alike. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
included  among  their  ranks  potters  from  the  Staffordshire 
area  of  central  England  which  today  remains  a  large 
pottery  center.  These  potters  sought  to  settle  near  the  coast 
and  along  the  river  bottoms  where  they  could  farm  and 
make  a  living  for  their  families.  They  made  utilitarian 
pottery  for  their  own  use  and  also  traded  or  sold  it  to  their 
neighbors.  They  were  not  allowed  to  make  fine  dinnerware 
because  the  colony  was  controlled  by  England  as  a  market 
for  English  goods — including  English-made  dinnerware. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  potters  began 
to  settle  inland.  Two  factors  contributed  to  this.  One  was  the 
English  restriction  on  production.  By  settling  inland,  the 
potters  escaped  tight  control  by  not  being  as  accessible  to 
authority.  Another  reason  was  population  density.  The 
more  desirable  Coastal  Region  farmland  was  taken,  forcing 
increasing  numbers  of  new  settlers  to  find  land  elsewhere. 

The  English  potters  settled  mainly  in  the  area  near 
Seagrove  in  Randolph  County,  where  there  was  an 
abundance  of  redware  and  grey  stoneware  clays.  The 
earliest  known  potter  in  the  Seagrove  area  was  Peter 
Craven,  who  was  listed  on  the  tax  rolls  as  a  potter  in  the 
mid-eighteenth  century. 

Because  of  a  large  importation  of  English,  European, 
and  Chinese  wares  through  coastal  ports,  the  Coastal 
Region  had  no  known  industry  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
As  settlement  of  the  state  progressed  westward,  the  region 
around  Asheville  eventually  developed  a  pottery  industry. 
The  Piedmont  Region  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  significant 
ceramics  industry  in  three  major  but  separate  centers:  the 
Catawba  Valley,  "Wachovia,"  and  the  Seagrove  area.  The 
pottery  industry  at  Seagrove  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 


Ceramics  are  earthenware 
made  especially  for  tableware 
or  storage  vessels.  Ceramics 
also  include  porcelain,  brick, 
glass,  and  vitreous  enamels. 
All  are  made  essentially  by 
firing  nonmetallic  minerals  at 
high  temperatures. 

Staffordshire  is  a  county  in 
England  that  has  long  been 
known  as  a  center  of  produc- 
tion for  fine  earthenware  and 
porcelain  wares. 

Utilitarian  means  of  mere 
utility  or  service  and  having 
little  or  no  decorative  value. 


A  view,  taken  early  in  this  century,  of  Daniel  Craven  (center)  and 
his  pottery-making  operation  in  the  Seagrove  area.  Various  clays  were 
mixed  in  a  pug  mill.  The  mill  was  turned  by  the  mule  as  he  walked  a 
circle  about  it  while  pulling  a  pole  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mill.  The 
building  provided  shelter  for  other  work  including  the  shaping  of  the 
pottery  on  kick  wheels,  and  glazing.  In  the  foreground  are  crocks  and 
milk  pots  which  have  been  completed. 


Alkaline  means  of  alkali,  a 
soluble  salt  obtained  from 
ashes  of  plants. 

Glaze  is  a  smooth,  glossy 
surface  or  coating. 


these  today  because  of  the  number  of  active  potters  still 
producing  pottery  in  that  area. 

The  methods,  techniques,  and  wares  differed  at  each 
pottery  center  in  the  Piedmont.  The  Germanic  potters  of  the 
Catawba  Valley,  utilizing  ashes  from  local  wood-fired  iron 
furnaces,  fired  their  dark-brown  stonewares  with  an 
alkaline  or  ash  glaze.  (In  this  century,  a  glass  glaze  was 
produced  from  broken  pop  bottles  and  windowpane  glass.) 
Alkaline  glazing  became  a  true  southern  tradition,  and  the 
Catawba  Valley  is  the  only  area  where  it  is  seen  in  North 
Carolina.  A  revival  of  the  Catawba  Valley  pottery  industry 
occurred  during  the  Depression  years  at  Vale,  North 
Carolina,  where  the  Reinhardt  and  Prospt  kilns  fired 
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utilitarian  ware  and  produced  two-color,  swirled  pieces 
easily  recognized  and  eagerly  sought  by  ceramics 
collectors. 

During  World  War  II,  this  revival  came  to  a  close. 
Today,  only  one  potter  is  working  in  the  traditional  manner. 
He  is  B.  B.  Craig  of  Vale,  and  his  production  includes  not 
only  the  crocks,  churns,  jugs,  storage  jars,  and  other 
utilitarian  pieces  needed  by  his  neighbors,  but  also 
decorative  pieces  such  as  "ugly"  or  face  jugs  and  jugs 
decorated  with  three-dimensional  snakes.  Craig  pots  only 
part-time,  as  did  the  early  potters  who  were  farmers  first 
and  potters  second. 

A  second  Germanic  tradition  in  the  Piedmont  is  the 
pottery  industry  of  the  Moravian  community  at  Salem 
(present-day  Winston-Salem).  In  1753,  settlers  from 
Pennsylvania  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  they  called 
"Wachovia."  By  1756,  their  town  of  Bethabara  was  a 
thriving  community;  ten  years  later  a  new  town  called 
Salem  was  built.  By  1772,  Salem  was  the  center  of  Moravian 
activity  in  North  Carolina.  Moravian  potters  produced 
wares  in  the  tradition  of  their  Germanic  forebears,  turning 
out  utilitarian  slip-decorated  ceramics  and  such  unique 
forms  as  animal-shaped  bottles. 

The  pottery  industry  in  Salem  continued  until  1900. 
Ceramics  produced  there  were  traded  for  items  that  the 
Moravians  did  not  produce.  In  this  manner,  Moravian 
ceramics  were  circulated  throughout  the  Piedmont  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  A  fine  display  of 
the  wares  can  be  seen  at  the  Wachovia  Museum  in  the  Boys 
School  at  the  restored  village  of  Old  Salem.  Although  the 
pottery  pieces  made  by  the  Moravian  craftsmen  were  not 
forms  native  to  this  area,  the  wares  and  production 
techniques  did  have  an  influence  on  other  potters  who  were 
exposed  to  the  workmanship  they  demonstrated. 

The  third  and  largest  center  of  ceramics  production  in 
the  Piedmont  developed  near  Seagrove.  Potters  moving 
inland  from  the  North  Carolina  coast,  or  southward  from 
Virginia,  settled  at  this  location  where  red  and  grey  clays 
still  abound.  Potting  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  not  the  only 
occupation  of  the  family.  Farming,  milling,  and  other  work 
was  engaged  in  at  slack  times  or  after  the  main  work  was 
done. 

The  early  potters  such  as  Peter  Craven  and  William 
Cole  made  utilitarian  wares  prior  to  1800.  These  pioneering 
potters  probably  produced  lead-glazed  earthenware. 
Common  forms  would  have  included  pitchers,  pans,  bowls, 
dishes,  jugs,  and  jars.  During  the  nineteenth  century, 
potters  added  the  production  of  stonewares  to  their  output. 
Stoneware,  fired  at  higher  temperatures,  was  more  durable 
than  earthenware;  it  was  used  primarily  for  storage  and 
transport.  Redware  was  used  chiefly  for  cooking. 

Descendants  of  English  potters  came  to  settle  in  the 
Seagrove  area,  too.  The  Fox  family  came  from  Pennsyl- 


Moravian  means  a  Protestant 
denomination  of  people  who 
arose  from  a  15th-century 
religious  reform  movement  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in 
Europe. 


Slip  is  a  mixture  of  fine  clay 
and  water  having  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and 
used  in  the  casting  process  of 
ceramic  ware,  as  a  cement  for 
handles  and  other  applied 
parts,  or  for  decoration. 


North  Carolina-made  pottery.  Foreground,  left  to  right:  "tobacco-spit"  glaze 
pie  dish  by  Ben  Owen,  Seagrove  area;  white  bowl  with  cobalt  blue  edge  by  North 
State  Pottery  Company,  Sanford;  Chinese-blue  glaze  egg  vase  by  Ben  Owen. 
Background,  left  to  right:  "brown  sugar"  glaze  coffee  pot  by  Seagrove  Pottery; 
aqua  glaze  Grecian-shaped  vase  by  C.  C.  Cole  Pottery,  Seagrove  area;  aqua  glaze 
flower  vase  by  J.  B.  Cole,  Seagrove  area;  orange  glaze  cookie  jar  by  Jugtown 
Pottery. 


Grange  is  a  national  associa- 
tion of  farmers  organized  in 
1869  and  concerned  with 
their  social  and  economic 
problems.  The  association 
was  orginally  called  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 

Dry  refers  to  a  condition 
under  which  the  manufacture 
or  distribution  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  prohibited  by 
law. 


vania  in  1753.  Joseph  Owens  started  a  shop  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  Other  family  names  associated  with 
this  area  are  still  seen  on  mailboxes  there  today:  Chrisco, 
Brown,  Albright,  Hancock,  Yow,  and  Moffitt.  The  families 
of  many  of  these  potters  carried  on  the  industry  up  to 
the  present  century. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  economic 
depression  in  the  South.  In  North  Carolina,  cotton  and  corn 
prices  fell,  and  farmers  were  unable  to  make  a  living.  The 
Grange  promoted  other  ways  to  supplement  income.  The 
pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  industry  was  revived.  Syrup  mills 
were  opened,  and  corn  was  converted  into  whiskey.  (The 
distilling  of  liquor  was  legal  as  long  as  taxes  were  paid.) 
Jugs  of  all  sizes  were  needed  by  whiskey  merchants.  As 
business  increased,  neighboring  farmers  began  to  help  fill 
orders.  Shops  sprang  up,  salesmen  were  hired,  and  more 
pottery  workers  were  employed.  Perhaps  fifty  kilns  were 
active  in  the  area  during  this  period.  In  1908,  North 
Carolina  went  dry.  The  pottery  shops  suffered.  Some 
continued  to  exist  by  making  locally  needed  items  such  as 
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crocks  and  churns,  but  many  were  forced  to  close.  Many 
potters  reverted  to  farming;  only  a  few  of  the  potters,  who 
traced  their  ancestry  back  to  the  Craven-Cole  era,  managed 
to  survive  this  crisis. 

A  revival  of  the  pottery  industry  at  Seagrove  was 
initiated  in  the  1920s  by  a  couple  from  Raleigh.  Jacques  and 
Juliana  Busbee,  after  seeing  an  orange-colored  pie  plate — a 
"dirt  dish"  — at  a  fair,  traced  it  to  the  source  and 
"rediscovered"  the  potters  of  Moore  and  Randolph  counties. 
At  first,  they  simply  bought  pottery  from  these  craftsmen, 
but  in  1921  they  set  up  their  own  pottery  kiln  and  hired 
native  potters.  "Jugtown,"  as  the  venture  was  called,  helped 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  handicrafts  of  the  Seagrove 
area.  In  response  to  this  renewed  interest,  other  potters 
opened  shops  there  as  well  as  in  Sanford  and  Smithfield. 
Art  pottery  was  in  vogue  in  this  country,  and  the  native 
potters  produced  their  own  art  wares  to  rival  those  of  the 
factories  in  Ohio,  then  the  center  of  the  art  pottery  industry 
in  America.  Visitors  to  the  area,  particularly  tourists 
staying  at  the  Pinehurst  and  Southern  Pines  resorts, 
stimulated  the  growth  of  the  pottery  industry  once  again.  In 
the  1940s,  however,  the  economic  strains  of  World  War  II 
caused  many  shops  to  close.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s,  a  revival 
of  interest  in  handmade  items  again  spurred  the  growth  of 
pottery  production  in  the  Piedmont. 

The  English  techniques  for  firing  redware  are  still 
practiced  at  Seagrove.  The  traditional  groundhog  kiln,  dug 
into  a  hillside  or  built  into  the  ground,  is  still  utilized  to  salt 
stoneware.  Gas-  and  oil-fired  kilns  have  replaced  the  once 
common  wood-fired  English  kilns.  The  first  potters  in  the 
Seagrove  area  produced  shapes  based  on  forms  known  and 
used  in  their  native  England.  These  forms  and  those  that 
were  developed  from  them  have  remained  basically 
unchanged  since  the  eighteenth  century.  These  pottery 
pieces  are  referred  to  as  "traditional"  because  each  potter 
interprets  in  clay  what  has  previously  been  seen  and  what 
has  been  passed  on  to  each  generation.  This  results  in  slight 
differences  in  execution  from  each  potter  to  potter.  These 
traditional  forms,  differing  slightly  in  size,  weight,  and 
proportion,  nevertheless  exhibit  remarkably  similar 
characteristics.  These  characteristics  are  clues  which 
collectors  use  to  identify  a  pot,  jug,  or  crock  made  in 
North  Carolina.  Today  the  work  of  the  traditional  potters 
near  Seagrove  can  be  easily  identified  by  the  use  of  glazes 
applied  to  the  ware.  Each  potter  uses  a  combination  of  form 
and  color  that  identifies  his  work  even  before  one  turns  it 
over  to  inspect  the  potter's  mark.  These  marks — or  the  lack 
of  them  in  the  case  of  several  potteries — can  identify  the 
maker  to  the  beginning  collector.  Only  by  viewing  properly 
identified  collections,  turning  over  pieces  to  look  for  the 
mark,  or  visiting  the  potter's  shop  can  one  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  work  of  these  industrious  craftsmen.  The  stamp 
or  impressed  mark  serves  as  the  "signature"  of  the  artist. 


This  light  gray  salt-glaze  jug,  by  J. 
Dorris  Craven  (1828-1893)  of  the  Sea- 
grove area,  is  of  the  type  made  by  numer- 
ous potters  and  sold  to  whiskey  mer- 
chants. 


Vogue  means  fashion  or 
popularity. 

Kiln  means  a  furnace  or  oven 
for  firing  (maturing)  ceramic 
products. 


The  above  pitcher  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
famous  potters  of  the  Mountain  Region,  Walter  B.  Steven 
of  Buncombe  County,  who  was  a  potter  for  58  years.  He 
was  a  native  of  Iowa,  but  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1913, 
and  in  1926  founded  Pisgah  Forest  Pottery  in  the  Avery's 
Creek  community  south  of  Asheville.  Here,  Steven 
developed  three  techniques  which  won  much  acclaim. 
One  was  American  Cameo,  or  American  Wedgwood. 
This  variety  has  raised  figures  of  hand-applied  white 
porcelain  clay  on  backgrounds  of  blue,  green,  or  brown. 
The  cameo  design  seen  on  the  pitcher  is  called  Covered 
Wagon. 

Second  from  left  is  a  vase  by  Oscar  L.  Bachelder, 
who   operated   a   pottery   business   he   called  Omar 
Khayyam  Pottery.  He  took  the  name  from  the  poem 
"Omar  Khayyam,"  which  contained  the  lines: 
For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 
To  watch  a  potter  thumping  his  wet  clay. 
Bachelder  located  his  business  in  the  community  of 
Luther,  near  Candler,  west  of  Asheville.  He  came  to  this 
state  in  1911  from  Wisconsin.  Both  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  potters,  and  his  father  worked  in  the  famous 


potteries  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  before  moving  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  two  decorative  pieces  at  right  were  made  by 
Hilton  Pottery  Company.  Ernest  Auburn  Hilton  was  a 
native  of  the  first  section  of  North  Carolina  to  bear  the 
name  "Jugtown"— an  area  approximately  eight  miles 
square  in  Catawba  and  Lincoln  counties  in  the  Piedmont 
Region.  Hilton  Pottery  Company  was  first  located  near 
Hickory,  and  its  ware  included  "Catawba  Indian  Pottery." 
Later,  Hilton  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River, 
four  miles  west  of  Marion  in  Pleasant  Gardens  com- 
munity. The  Hilton  business  was  a  family  enterprise. 
Mr.  Hilton  made  the  basic  pieces  and  his  wife  and  two 
daughters  applied  the  glazes  and  various  decorations. 
They  became  known  for  their  "dogwood  pottery."  These 
pieces  had  a  raised  slip  decoration  of  white  dogwood  on 
a  dark  biege  background  (cup  at  right),  or  a  painted  dog- 
wood design  (pot  second  from  right).  Hilton,  who 
became  known  as  the  dean  of  North  Carolina  potters, 
died  in  1948  after  having  been  a  potter  for  57  years. 
—Winters 


The  potter  signs  his  work  because  of  his  pride  in  its 
creation.  His  mark  also  serves  to  advertise  the  source  of  the 
ware. 

Over  300  potters  are  known  to  have  produced  wares  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  two  centuries  of  our  state's 
history.  Only  about  ten  potters,  working  in  the  English 
tradition,  exist  today.  Eight  of  these  are  in  the  Piedmont: 

The  Cole  Pottery  in  Sanford,  run  by  Neolia  and  Celia 

Cole,  daughters  of  the  late  A.  R.  Cole. 


Pine  State,  run  by  Walter  Owen,  who  is  now  seventy- 
three  years  old. 

Teague  Pottery,  tended  by  Hobarth  Garner  and  his  two 
sons. 
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Jugtown,  directed  by  Nancy  Sweezy,  with  potters 
Vernon  Owen,  Bobby  Owen,  and  Charlie  Moore. 

M.  L.  Owen  Pottery,  run  by  Mr.  Owen  and  one  son. 
(M.  L.  Owen  is  the  father  of  Bobby  and  Vernon  Owen  of 
Jugtown.) 

Joe  Owen  Pottery,  operated  soley  by  Mr.  Owen,  who 
sells  only  to  wholesale  customers. 

J.  B.  Cole,  run  by  Wayman  Cole,  his  sister  Nell  Cole 
Graves,  and  other  family  members. 

Seagrove  Pottery,  run  by  Walter  and  Dorothy  Auman. 
Seagrove  Potters  Museum  is  located  here. 

Several  new  potteries  producing  traditional  wares 
have  opened  in  the  last  several  years.  But  the  proprietors  of 
these  potteries  cannot  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  potters 
who  first  settled  the  Piedmont.  Names  like  Cole,  Owen, 
Teague,  and  Craven  will  pass  from  the  scene  as  the 
remaining  traditional  potters  are  lost  to  retirement  or 
death.  Without  heirs  to  take  up  the  trade,  or  apprentices 
trained  in  the  traditional  methods,  the  potting  industry  in 
North  Carolina  will  come  to  a  close.  The  younger  genera- 
tion, by  seeking  work  outside  of  the  potting  industry,  may 
bring  an  end  to  pottery  production  in  the  Piedmont.  Only 
the  training  of  apprentices,  or  a  return  to  the  potter's 
wheel  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  today's  potters,  will 
keep  our  ceramics  heritage  intact. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  make  a  study  of  our  state's 
ceramics,  particularly  those  of  the  Piedmont.  They  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  has  a  unique  heritage 
in  its  ceramics  history  and  that  its  potters  remain  a 
valuable  cultural  resource. 

For  further  reading: 

Books: 

Auman,  Dot  and  Walter.  Seagrove  Area.  Asheboro:  Village 

Printing  Co.,  1976. 
Bivens,  John,  Jr.,  The  Moravian  Potters  in  North  Carolina. 

Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1972. 
Crawford,  Jean.  Jugtown  Pottery,  History  and  Design. 

Winston-Salem:  John  F.  Blair,  Publisher,  1964. 
Gilreath,  Ed,  and  Bob  Conway,  Traditional  Pottery  In  North 

Carolina,  A  Pictorial  Publication.  Waynesville:  The 

Mountaineer,  1974. 
Articles: 

Auman,  Dorothy  Cole,  and  Charles  G.  Zug  III.  "Nine 
Generations  of  Potters:  The  Cole  Family,"  in  "Long 
Journey  Home,  Folklife  in  the  South."  Southern  Expo- 
sure, V,  Nos.  2,  3  (1977). 

Crawford,  Jean.  "Jugtown  Pottery."  Western  Collector, 
July,  1968.  (Cont'd.) 
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The  term  "Jugtown"  was  historically  applied  to  three 
pottery  production  centers  during  the  Reconstruction  era 
in  North  Carolina.  The  Asheville  area  (Buncombe 
County),  the  Catawba  Valley  (Catawba  and  Lincoln 
counties),  and  the  area  around  Seagrove  (Moore  and 
Randolph  counties)  were  known  as  jugtowns  because  they 
produced  large  quantities  of  jugs  to  hold  whiskey  made 
from  the  corn  crops.  (The  production  of  corn  liquor 
became  a  large  industry  in  North  Carolina  after  the  Civil 
War.)  To  meet  the  needs  of  distillers  and  merchants,  many 
part-time  potters  worked  full  time.  The  1903  and  1913 
prohibition  laws  in  North  Carolina  caused  many  of  these 
potters'  shops  to  close  due  to  loss  of  business.  Only  a  few 
potters,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers,  continued  to  make 
pottery  in  the  tradition  of  their  forebears.  Many  of  these 
potting  families  lived  near  Seagrove.  This  area  is  again  a 
thriving  pottery  center. 


Crawford,  Jean.  "Jugtown  Pottery  ...  A  Way  of  Life." 

Spinning  Wheel,  May,  1976. 
Spangler,  Meredith.  "In  Prayse  of  Pots."  Journal  of  Studies 

of  the  Ceramic  Circle  of  Charlotte,  Vol.  2  (1973). 
Sweezy,  Nancy.  "Tradition  in  Clay:  Piedmont  Pottery." 

Historic  Preservation,  October-November,  1975. 
Whitfield,  Mary.  "Jugtown:  The  Clay  Spot  of  the  South,"  in 

A  Catalogue  of  the  South.  Birmingham,  Alabama: 

Oxmoor  House,  1974. 
Works  by  the  author  (Stuart  C.  Schwartz): 
The  North  State  Pottery  Company,  San  ford,  North  Caro- 
lina. Charlotte:  Mint  Museum  of  History,  1977. 
"The  Royal  Crown  Pottery  and  Porcelain  Company,  Merry 

Oaks,  North  Carolina."  Pottery  Collectors'  Newsletter, 

February,  1974. 


On  a  North  Carolina  map,  look  for 
the  following  places  that  are 
related  to  the  pottery  industry. 


Seagrove 
Vale 

Catawba  Valley 
Winston-Salem 
Sanford 
Smithfield 
Pinehurst 
Southern  Pines 
Raleigh 
Moore  County 
Randolph  County 
Lincoln  County 
Catawba  County 
Buncombe  County 
Lee  County 
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PADDLING  PAST 


Carol  Spears 
Archeologist 
Archeology  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 


One  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  February,  David  Bartz 
(age  thirteen)  and  Diane  Bartz  (age  fifteen)  went  canoeing 
down  the  Neuse  River  with  their  father.  They  had 
maneuvered  the  rapids  and  were  starting  on  the  homeward 
stretch  when  they  noticed  a  suspicious-looking  "hollowed- 
out  log."  They  thought  it  might  be  a  "dugout  canoe."  David 
decided  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  they  reported  it  to  the  state 
museum.  While  they  were  at  school  on  Wednesday,  March  1, 
David  and  Diane's  mother  called  the  Archeology  Branch  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources.  Plans  were  made  for  archeologists 
Mark  Mathis  and  Tom  Scheitlin  to  be  taken  to  the  canoe  by 
David,  Diane,  and  their  father  on  Saturday  morning,  March 
4.  Snow  covered  the  suspicious-looking  log,  but  the 
archeologists  on  the  expedition  were  able  to  see  that  the  end 
of  a  dugout  canoe  was  protruding  from  about  4  feet  out  of  the 
water.  The  archeologists  examined  the  canoe  more  closely 
and  noticed  that  it  was  not  like  Indian  dugout  canoes,  which 
were  made  by  carving  and  burning  out  the  center  of  a  large 


Archeology  is  the  study  of 
people,  customs,  and  life  of 
earlier  times.  Knowledge  is 
gained  by  studying  ruins  of 
villages,  monuments  (temples, 
etc.),  or  other  existing  arti- 
facts. 


David  and  Diane  Bartz,  and  their  father,  had  maneuvered  the  rapids 
and  were  starting  on  the  homeward  stretch  when  they  noticed  a  suspi- 
cious-looking "hollowed-out  log." 
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tree.  This  canoe  had  not  been  burned.  It  also  did  not  have  the 
rough  hack  marks  left  on  canoes  by  the  stone  tools  which 
the  Indian  used.  The  canoe  seemed  to  be  more  masterfully 
fashioned.  The  archeologists  judged  that  it  was  probably 
made  by  early  white  settlers  using  metal  tools  or  by  Indians 
who  had  access  to  tools.  It  was  concluded  that  the  earliest 
the  canoe  could  have  been  made  was  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  The  archeologists  were  also  able  to 
determine  that  the  canoe  probably  had  been  washed  out  of 
an  embankment  further  upstream  and  then  carried  by  high 
water  to  the  point  where  the  Bartz  family  found  it. 

On  Monday,  March  6,  1978,  Leslie  Bright,  an  underwater 
archeologist  and  preservationist,  visited  the  site.  He  put  on 
his  wet  suit  and  scuba  gear  and  slowly  entered  the  icy 
water.  He  was  able  to  tell  that  the  canoe  was  nearly  whole, 
that  it  was  about  20  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  a  flat  bottom. 
He  also  noticed,  as  did  the  archeologists  Tom  and  Mark, 
that  the  portion  of  the  canoe  that  was  out  of  the  water  was 
deteriorating  from  exposure  to  the  air  and  weather.  It  was 
decided  that  the  dugout  canoe  should  be  removed  from  the 
river  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  preserved. 

On  Wednesday,  March  8,  the  archeologists,  assisted  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bartz  family, 
removed  the  canoe  from  the  water.  Archeologists  Mark 
Mathis  and  Leslie  Bright,  along  with  historian  Ray 
Manieri,  put  on  their  diving  gear.  They  then  put  rafts  under 
the  sunken  canoe  so  it  could  be  floated  downstream.  The 
canoe  was  then  placed  between  a  motor  boat,  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  another  flat-bottom  boat, 
provided  by  David  and  Diane's  parents.  Archeologists, 
Corps  of  Engineers  personnel,  and  Mr.  Bartz  held  the  canoe 
as  it  was  floated  down  to  the  Highway  401  bridge.  David  and 
Diane  paddled  their  canoe  alongside  of  the  recovery 
expedition.  At  the  bridge  the  canoe  (about  20  feet  long  and 
probably  weighing  over  500  pounds)  was  carefully  lifted 
from  the  water  and  placed  on  an  awaiting  truck.  Everyone 
had  to  help  carry  it,  including  David  and  Diane,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bartz,  all  the  archeologists,  newspaper  writers,  and 
even  curious  spectators.  The  canoe  was  carefully  wrapped 
in  canvas  and  plastic  and  was  transported  to  the 
Underwater  Archeology  Branch,  located  at  Fort  Fisher  on 
Kure  Beach.  There  it  will  be  preserved. 

Dugout  canoes  are  a  very  rare  archeological  find.  None 
have  been  found  in  the  Neuse  River,  and  only  a  few  have 
been  found  in  the  state.  This  one  is  very  important  because 
it  is  in  good  condition,  almost  whole,  and  is  perhaps  the 
largest  one  ever  found.  Further  research  on  it  will 
determine  how  it  was  made  and  how  old  it  is. 

The  Archeology  Branch  would  like  to  thank  Diane, 
David,  and  their  parents  for  notifying  them  about  the 
canoe  and  for  their  assisting  in  its  recovery.  The  dugout 
canoe  was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bartz  family. 
Information  to  be  derived  from  research  on  the  canoe,  as 
well  as  the  boat  itself,  will  be  made  available  for  everyone. 


Preservationists  are  people 
who  promote  or  carry  out 
work  to  save  any  object  from 
decay  or  destruction. 
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A  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 

North  Carolina  Governors 


ACROSS 

1  Gov.  of  N.C.  1795-1798 

2  Pointed  tools  for  working 
leather 

9  A  pearl  with  a  hole  ready  for 
stringing 

10  Thin 

11  Am 

12  Negative 

13  Governor  of  N.C.  1714-1722 
16  Come  forth  in  a  gush 

18  Symbol  for  radium 

19  That  one 

20  Governor  of  Albemarle  1705- 
1706  and  1708-1711 

22  Governor  of  N.C.  1780-1781 

25  Be 

26  Abbr.  for  "on  or  about"  "-/-" 

27  Governor  of  N.C.  1851-1854 
30  Governor  of  N.C.  1891-1893 

32  City  in  Nevada 

33  Finishes 

DOWN 

1  Fr.— a  member  of  the  French 
secular  clergy 

2  Grain  used  for  sowing 

3  Express  surprise  or  joy 

4  Abbr.  for  education 

5  Man's  name 

6  Us 

7  Governor  of  first  colony 
1585-1586 

8  Frozen  rain 

14  To  make  a  mistake 

15  No 

16  Offensive  to  God 

17  Abbr.  for  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers Association 

20  Governor  of  N.C.  1893-1897 

21  A  ball,   a  driver,  

(what  you  place  the  ball  on) 

23  Past  tense  of  sell 

24  Caps 

28  Opposite  of  out 

29  Carry  out 

30  Her 

31  Opposite  of  off 


Many  of  the  words  used  in  this  puzzle  relate  to  North 
Carolina  history.  Try  to  solve  the  puzzle  without  referring 
to  the  answers,  which  appear  on  a  following  page. 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd  from  inside  front  cover) 


and  write  lyrics  or  compose  a  poem  that  describes  your 
feelings  about  North  Carolina  and  its  history  (or  what  it 
means  to  be  a  junior  historian).  Please  send  your  entry  to: 
Pledge  and  Song  Contest,  THJH  Association,  109  East  Jones 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC,  27611.  The  winners  will  receive  a  gift 
certificate  worth  $10.  The  certificate  will  be  redeemable  at 
any  state  historic  site  shop  or  at  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Sales  Shop.  Deadline  for  entries  is  May 
11.  What  better  contribution  could  you  make  to  our 
anniversary  celebration  than  to  compose  a  song  or  pledge 
that  will  be  used  by  the  association? 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  your  final  magazine  issue  will 
be  devoted  to  the  Coastal  Region.  There  are  many  topics  you 
might  like  to  research  and  write  about:  settlement  of 
Roanoke  Island,  blockade  running,  Tryon  Palace,  U.S.S. 
North  Carolina,  Bath,  Voice  of  America,  fishing,  sunken 
ships,  or  the  Wright  Brothers.  Student  articles,  poems, 
puzzles,  and  illustrations  must  be  submitted  by  May  1.  A 
special  "Magazine  Contribution"  tile  plaque  will  be  given 
to  those  who  have  material  published. 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  associa- 
tion: 

Junior  Historian  Club-A— Mrs.  D.  M.  Newsome,  Ahoskie 
Middle  School,  Academy  Street,  Ahoskie,  NC  27910 

Mars  Hill  Chapter— Ms.  Beverly  Hough,  Mars  Hill  School, 
Mars  Hill,  NC  28754. 

Cape  Fear  Cavaliers— Mrs.  L.  D.  Whitted,  Roland-Grise 
School,  4412  Lake  Avenue,  Wilmington,  NC  28403 

Orrum  Historian  Club— Helen  R.  Williams,  Orrum  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  P.O.  Box  129,  Orrum,  NC  28369 

History  Cubs— Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Mills,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  R.R.  #10,  Monroe,  NC  28110 

Union  Hill  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Watts, 
Union  Hill  School,  2523  Triangle  Lake  Road,  High  Point,  NC 
27260 

Brown's  Historical  Explorers— Mrs.  Fannie  F.  Brown, 
North  Rowan  Middle  School,  P.O.  Box  428,  East  Spencer, 
NC  28144 

Morehead  Senior  High  History  Club— Mrs.  Elaine  McCall, 
Morehead  Senior  High  School,  134  North  Pierce,  Eden,  NC 
27288 


Plain  View  Junior  Historians — Peggy  Branch,  Plain  View 
Elementary  School,  Route  5,  Dunn,  NC  28334 

Perquimans  High  Chapter— Mr.  Earl  W.  Willis,  Jr., 
Perquimans  County  High  School,  Edenton  Road  Street, 
Hertford,  NC  27944 

History  Club— Pamela  Mann,  Onslow  Academy,  2734 
Commerce  Road,  Jacksonville,  NC  28540 

James  Mendenhall  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Pam  Myrick 
and  others,  Jamestown  Elementary  School,  200  West  Main 
Street,  Jamestown,  NC  27282 

The  Adventurers— Mrs.  Johnell  Respass  &  Mrs.  Edna 
Black,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Route  2,  Swans- 
boro,  NC  28584  ■ 


Textiles,  Tobacco,  Tourism,  Furniture, 
And  Other  North  Carolina  Industries 


As  mentioned  in  the  cover  note  on  page  1,  leading 
industries  in  North  Carolina  include  textiles,  furniture 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  and  tobacco.  (Tourism 
ranks  third  in  revenue  production.)  Harper's  New  Monthly 
Magazine  for  January,  1895,  states  that  North  Carolina 
then  had  140  cotton  mills,  with  6  more  under  construction. 
Thirteen  woolen  mills  were  said  to  be  in  operation,  110 
plug-tobacco  factories,  9  smoking-tobacco  factories,  and 
3  cigarette  factories. 

Harper's  continued,  ". . .  we  certainly  find  the  activity 
reaching  out  in  many  new  industries,  notably  the  manu- 
facture of  buggies  and  wagons;  of  furniture;  of  paper,  in 
several  mills;  of  cotton  hosiery  and  other  knitted  goods,  in 
ten  places;  of  canning,  in  twenty-eight  establishments, 
exclusive  of  several  oyster-canneries;  of  cotton-seed-oil 
manufacture,  by  nine  mills;  of  fertilizers,  extensively,  in 
very  many  places.  And,  finally,  among  something  like  two 
dozen  establishments  for  the  making  and  working  of  iron, 
there  has  been  newly  founded  a  million-dollar  steel  and 
iron  plant  in  Greensboro." 

The  modern  furniture  industry  began  in  1888  in  High 
Point.  Plants  soon  spread  over  much  of  the  Piedmont 
Region.  Concentrated  areas  of  manufacturing  developed 
in  the  High  Point-Thomasville-Lexington  area  and  the 
Hickory-Morganton-Lenoir  area.  By  the  late  1960's,  not 
only  had  North  Carolina  established  herself  as  the  leading 
furniture-producing  state,  but  she  had  also  become  the 
leading  furniture  marketing  area  in  the  world.  Attractive 
and  busy  manufacturers'  showrooms  for  dealers  are  now 
found  from  High  Point  to  Lenoir,  and  buyers  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.  ■ 
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GOING 
THINGS 


EAST  CARY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  East  Cary  Junior 

High  School,  Cary 

At  a  January  meeting,  Mrs.  Ann  Kratzer  and  Mrs.  Sue 
Rhyne  of  the  Cary  Historical  Society  presented  a  slide 
show.  The  club  is  planning  to  go  on  a  walking  tour  of 
Cary  in  hopes  of  getting  ideas  for  their  project. 
Members  are  interested  in  keeping  a  school  scrapbook. 

Pete  Marsico,  historian /secretary 

VALDESE  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Valdese  Junior 

High  School,  Valdese 

This  club,  sponsored  by  Historic  Valdese  Foundation, 
met  in  November  and  discussed  some  twenty-two 
project  ideas.  Beverly  Richardson,  of  the  Valdese 
Public  Library,  gave  a  presentation  on  genealogical 
research.  Andy  Spencer  will  be  serving  as  club  presi- 
dent. 

Mrs.  Robin  Browne,  coordinator 

RAM  NEUSE  CHAPTER,  Kinston  High  School,  Kinston 
Members  met  on  December  14  and  discussed  plans  for 
making  a  field  trip  to  the  State  Archives  and  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History.  The  club  is  planning  a 
bake  sale  and  is  considering  a  paper  drive  and  a  bottle 
sale.  Thomacine  Byrd  is  serving  as  club  president. 

Teresa  Thigpen,  secretary 

NOBLE  HISTORIANS,  M.  C.  S.  Noble  School,  Wilmington 
The  students,  under  the  leadership  of  Pres.  Alisha 
Horrell,  are  preparing  a  club  bulletin  board  which 
includes  a  large  map  of  North  Carolina.  Pamphlets 
have  been  placed  on  display.  The  club  is  considering  a 
trip  to  Fort  Fisher  and  the  Blockade  Runner  Museum. 

Letitia  Willets,  secretary 

GOVERNOR  MOREHE AD  SCHOOL  CHAPTER,  Governor 

Morehead  School,  Raleigh 

Club  members  met  on  November  29  and  discussed  the 
purpose  of  the  association,  service  and  project  possi- 
bilities, and  ideas  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
North  Carolina  history  display  at  the  entrance  of  Line- 
berry  Hall.  Eight  students  fashioned  a  display  that 
included  a  model  of  the  Lost  Colony,  an  early 
exploration  map  of  the  New  World,  a  North  Carolina 
relief  map,  and  a  chart  with  state  facts. 

Sonya  Granthan,  secretary 
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Members  of  the  Waccamaw  Wan- 
derers prepared  a  meal  of  deer  meat, 
cornbread,  sweet  potatoes,  jelly,  and 
biscuits. 


The  J.  B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heels, 
with  Mrs.  Lillie  Dial,  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  Coastal  Region  of 
our  state,  including  the  Wright 
brothers'  experiments  with  air- 
planes. They  also  assembled  models 
of  biplanes. 


HISTORIAN  JACKETS,   Elizabeth   City  Junior  High 

School,  Elizabeth  City 

Club  members  met  on  January  5  and  19,  selected  a 
name  for  the  club,  and  made  plans  for  a  dance.  Photo- 
graphs were  made  of  club  members.  The  club  plans  to 
meet  twice  a  month. 

Deidre  Russell,  secretary 

WACCAMAW  WANDERERS,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville 

In  November  the  club  prepared  a  meal  that  consisted 
of  deer  meat,  cornbread,  sweet  potatoes,  homemade 
jelly,  and  biscuits.  The  members  cooked  over  a  fire  and 
invited  fourth  graders  to  sample  the  food  and  join 
them  in  dancing  the  Virginia  Reel.  Harvey  Graham 
was  elected  president.  On  November  18  the  students 
held  a  corn  shucking  contest. 

Anna  Wells,  secretary 

SKEWARKIANS  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Bear  Grass 

School,  Williamston 

The  club  discussed  writing  booklets  on  tobacco  pro- 
duction and  the  Roanoke  River.  They  have  hopes  of 
reconstructing  a  log  tobacco  barn  and  placing  it  at 
Moratock  Park.  Two  field  trips  carried  the  members  to 
Jamestown  and  New  Bern  (where  they  visited  Tryon 
Palace). 

Bob  Peele,  president 

QUEST  CHAPTER,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 

School,  Walnut  Cove 

The  club,  which  met  on  November  4,  discussed  and 
approved  their  constitution.  The  students  talked  about 
effective  ways  of  conducting  an  interview. 

Cynthia  Lawson,  secretary 

MT.  OLIVE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Mt.  Olive  Junior  High 

School,  Mt.  Olive 

At  a  November  meeting,  members  discussed  require- 
ments for  membership  and  electing  officers. 

Tammy  Cook,  secretary 

JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Ahoskie  Middle  School, 
Ahoskie 

At  a  December  meeting,  club  members  discussed  their 
purpose  and  how  they  should  function. 

Kim  Hall,  secretary 

J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TAR  HEELS,  J.  B.  Page  Elementary 

School,  Belmont 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  club  discussed  observing 
North  Carolina  Heritage  Week,  April  24-28.  They  are 
planning  to  present  special  programs  over  the  inter- 
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com  each  morning.  Friday,  April  28,  will  be  observed 
as  North  Carolina  Appreication  Day.  There  will  be 
exhibits  including  a  classmade  quilt.  A  local  square- 
dance  group  will  perform  at  an  assembly. 

Tammy  Chastain,  secretary 

HISTORY  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 

The  junior  historians  have  been  traveling.  Recent 
field  trips  took  the  students  to  the  Mint  Museum  of 
History,  the  Hezekiah  Alexander  House,  and  Round 
Top  Church  Cemetery.  Jane  Martin,  a  folk  musicolo- 
gist from  Wingate  College,  visited  the  club  and  spoke 
on  ballads  and  Union  County  folklore.  The  club  had  a 
day  when  students  could  dress  as  their  favorite  his- 
torical characters.  Its  big  project  is  helping  with  the 
restoration  of  the  old  courthouse  in  Monroe. 

Lynette  Ehrenberg,  secretary 

MADISON-MAYODAN  JUNIOR  TAR  HEELS  I-V, 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison 

The  club  members,  as  a  project  to  correlate  their  class- 
work  unit  on  colonization  with  local  history,  traced 
their  family  trees  and  interviewed  a  person  sixty 
years  or  older  about  his  early  life.  Many  of  the  inter- 
views were  taped  and  played  for  other  club  members  to 
hear.  The  best  ones  were  retaped  and  placed  in  the 
school  library.  Charles  Rodenbough,  president  of  the 
Rockingham  County  Historical  Society,  presented  a 
program  on  architecture  and  settlement  in  Rocking- 
ham County. 

Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 

MARTIN  76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School, 
Carrousel  project.  The  students  have  compiled  a 
photographic  essay  on  all  the  merry-go-round  ani- 
mals. Peter  Stanbeck,  a  restoration  specialist  with  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  spoke  to  the  club  on 
Peter  Stanbeck,  a  restoration  specialist  with  the  Divi- 
sion of  Archives  and  History,  spoke  to  the  club  on 
March  21.  He  explained  how  the  carrousel  would  be 
restored.  To  assist  with  the  project,  the  Martin  junior 
historians  sponsored  a  dance  and  contributed  $300  to 
the  Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society.  In  December,  while 
touring  the  Executive  Mansion,  club  members  met 
Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  and  UNC  President  William 
Friday.  On  April  12,  the  club  traveled  to  New  Bern  for  a 
tour  of  historic  sites. 

Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 

BOLIVIA  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Bolivia  Elementary,  Bolivia 

The  junior  historians  are  working  hard  on  a 
graveyard  project  for  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic 


Folk  Musicologist  means  a 
person  who  studies  folk 
music  as  a  branch  of  knowl- 
edge or  field  of  research.  Folk 
music  tends  to  preserve,  from 
generation  to  generation,  the 
character  of  a  civilization— its 
customs,  arts  and  crafts, 
legends,  traditions,  and 
superstitions. 


Joey  Morris,  president  of  Martin 
76ers,  takes  time  out  from  the  club's 
Pullen  Park  carrousel  project  to 
enjoy  a  ride  on  one  of  the  hand- 
carved  animals. 
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Site.  They  are  compiling  tombstone  inscriptions  and 
plotting  grave  locations  on  a  chart.  At  the  January  28 
meeting,  Mrs.  Sue  Hux,  parent  of  a  club  member, 
spoke  on  genealogy  and  passed  out  pedigree  charts. 
Mrs.  Bettie  Lowe,  adviser,  had  her  language  arts  class 
give  a  play  on  the  Lost  Colony  at  the  February  3  meet- 
ing. The  club  has  selected  to  correspond  with  the  Chief 
Rockahock  Junior  Historian  Society,  Edenton.  A  trip 
to  New  Bern  is  scheduled  for  April. 

Jennifer  Wescott,  secretary 

WILEY  CHAPTER,  Wiley  Elementary  School,  Raleigh 
Members  attended  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
meeting  in  Raleigh  on  December  2.  They  saw  a  quilt 
exhibition  and  heard  a  performance  by  a  singing  group 
from  the  mountains.  A  special  activity  is  being  planned 
for  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  in  April. 

Michelle  Rich,  librarian 

ORRUM  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Orrum  Junior-Senior  High 

School,  Orrum 

The  club  met  on  January  10  and  designated  the  second 
Friday  in  each  month  as  the  meeting  time,  elected 
officers,  and  discussed  project  ideas  for  the  May 
contest.  Some  research  was  begun  on  Robeson  County 
history.  Pam  Oliver  was  elected  president. 

Stacy  Campbell,  secretary 

FAIRVIEW  GRAVE  DIGGERS,  Fairview  Elementary 

School,  Sylva 

The  seventh-grade  members  are  planning  a  two-year 
project.  The  project  will  include  a  slide-tape  program 
and  a  visual  model  of  the  community  of  Webster.  Stu- 
dents are  also  working  on  individual  projects  and  may 
sponsor  a  history  fair. 

Shelly  Hamilton,  secretary 


JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  NEWS 

The  Vaidese  News,  February  23,  1978,  reports  that  the 
Valdese  Junior  Historians  of  Valdese  Junior  High 
School  are  "already  knee-deep  in  historical  research. 
They  have  begun  a  historical  sites  inventory  of  the  area, 
dividing  into  nine  groups  to  research  places  of 
historical  significance."  The  students  are  currently 
studying  the  Valdese  Cotton  Mill,  Valdese  Manufactur- 
ing, and  the  Waldensian  Presbyterian  Church— sites 
recommended  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  Andy  Spencer,  club  president, 
expressed  his  feelings  about  the  need  to  study  local 
history  by  saying,  "It's  important,  because  if  you  live 
here,  [it]  seems  like  you  should  know  something  about 

it."  (Cont'd.) 
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Inclusion  is  the  act  of  recommended  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register 

mcluding  of  Historic  Places.  Andy  Spencer,  club  president, 

expressed  his  feelings  about  the  need  to  study  local 
history  by  saying,  "It's  important,  because  if  you  live 
here,  [it]  seems  like  you  should  know  something  about 

it."  (Cont'd.) 
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The  Greensboro  Record,  February  23,  1978,  reports  that  the 
newly  organized  Greensboro  Junior  Historians  at 
Mendenhall  Junior  High  School  have  been  active.  John 
Meyer,  one  of  the  three  club  advisers,  describes  his 
young  historians  as  "go-getters  with  an  investigative 
nature."  They  are  working  on  two  projects:  Bailes  Old 
Mill  and  the  Asheboro  gold  mines.  The  students  have 
interviewed  a  number  of  people  and  have  visited  these 
sites.  Laura  King,  who  confesses  to  having  been  a 
"Dolley  Madison  freak  since  I  was  a  kid,"  joined  the 
club  because  "I'm  interested  in  pure  fact  . . .  social 
studies  is  one  thing,  history  is  another."  Other  students 
admitted  they  joined  the  club  for  "fun  and  fellowship." 

Yadkinville  Club 
Receives  National  Recognition 

On  December  2,  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians received  a  very  special  award.  The  American  Asso- 
ciation for  State  and  Local  History  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Commendation  is  a  recogni-        Commendation  to  the  club  "for  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
tion  of  worthiness  or  act  of  restoration  and  assistance  in  the  renovation  and  develop- 

praise  ment  of  the  Yadkin  County  Museum  of  Art  and  History." 

The  award  was  presented  during  the  annual  Culture  Week 
activities  in  Raleigh.  Mr.  Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser,  accepted 
the  certificate  on  behalf  of  his  club  members. 

In  the  spring  of  1976,  the  Yadkin  County  Historical 
Society  acquired  as  a  gift  the  old  Yadkin  County  Jail,  built 
Renovating  means  reviving  to       in  the  1890s.  Its  plans  called  for  renovating  the  building  and 
a  better  condition  (as  by  opening  the  county's  first  museum.  The  Yadkin  County 

cleaning  and  repairing).  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Committee  supported 

the  project.  Neither  group,  however,  had  the  money  to  hire 
workers  to  do  the  restoration.  At  this  point,  the  junior 
historians  volunteered  their  time.  The  local  board  of  educa- 
tion allowed  the  students  to  use  the  building  as  a 
Stringent  means  strict  or  community-service  project.  Stringent  requirements  were 

ri9id  imposed:  the  students  had  to  work  with  the  county  safety 

supervisor;  use  hard  hats,  scaffolds,  and  power  tools 
properly;  meet  first-aid  standards  and  other  OSHA  (Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act)  restrictions;  maintain  a 
prescribed  adult-student  ratio;  and  make  a  work  schedule  to 
ensure  against  having  too  many  or  too  few  students 
working  each  day.  Fifty-five  students  participated  in  the 
project  and  donated  200  hours  of  their  time.  In  renovating 
the  building,  the  club  members  removed  a  cement-block 
addition,  the  old  roof,  and  a  part  of  the  roof  support.  After 
putting  on  a  new  roof  (with  the  aid  of  local  carpenters),  the 
students  removed  from  the  interior  several  truckloads  of 
rubbish  as  well  as  the  rotten  wooden  flooring.  Work  will 
continue  until  the  project  is  completed. 

A  project  such  as  this  one  has  many  benefits.  Mr. 


Lloyd  Pardue  (third  from  left),  adviser  for  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians,  accepted  the  Certificate  of  Commendation  given  by 
aaslh  during  Culture  Week  in  Raleigh.  He  is  seen  with  other  award 
recipients  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Jones  (fifth  from  left),  who  presented  the 
awards.  Dr.  Larry  E.  Tise,  director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, is  at  left.  Holding  a  framed  certificate  is  former  North  Carolina 
Governor  Robert  W.  Scott. 


Strenuous  means  vigorously 
active. 


Pardue,  club  adviser,  evaluates  the  students'  activity  in  this 
manner: 

As  a  result  of  the  work  on  this  project,  the  students  have 
a  deeper  respect  for  historical  sites,  and  a  better  under- 
standing and  love  for  their  heritage.  The  many  hours  of 
strenuous  labor  that  the  students  put  into  the  project  have 
made  them  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  restoring 
buildings  that  have  deteriorated  through  neglect  or  abuse. 
We  are  grateful  that  we  could  provide  a  learning  situation 
that  will  encourage  students  to  be  aware  of  possible  histori- 
cal sites  and  the  need  to  preserve  them  in  years  to  come. 
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This  is  our  final  issue  of  the  1977-1978  school  year,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  it.  You  will  find  inter- 
esting articles  on  the  Outer  Banks,  the  lifesaving  service 
along  the  coast,  the  inventive  Gatling  brothers,  piracy, 
and  the  development  of  indigo  and  naval  stores  along  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear. 

Make  sure  your  summer  vacation  plans  include  trips 
to  North  Carolina's  three  geographic  regions.  Carry  along 
your  tape  recorder  and  camera.  You  might  wish  to  inter- 
view someone  or  photograph  a  building.  Take  time  to  see 
our  fine  system  of  state  historic  sites.  State  parks  such  as 
Jockey's  Ridge,  where  hang  gliding  is  popular,  offer  many 
recreational  opportunities. 

The  association  had  a  good  turnout  for  its  Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary  Awards  Program.  Approximately  180 
students,  advisers,  and  chaperons  spent  Thursday,  May 
18,  on  the  campus  of  Meredith  College  in  Raleigh.  There 
were  forty-six  entries  in  the  literary  and  arts  contest,  and 
the  judges  had  a  difficult  time  narrowing  the  field.  By 
Friday  afternoon  the  attendance  approached  nearly  500 
people.  Many  had  come  to  hear  remarks  by  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  and  Phil  Ford,  as  well  as  learn  of  the  award 
winners.  This  fall  a  complete  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
issue  will  be  devoted  to  the  awards  program  and  project 
winners. 

In  addition  to  the  "Projects  and  Awards"  issue  for  the 
coming  school  year,  the  association  is  planning  one  issue 
dealing  with  local  history,  and  one  issue  entitled  "North 
Carolina  Firsts."  The  "Local  History"  issue  is  designed 
with  our  junior  historians  in  mind.  In  each  county  there  is 
a  wealth  of  material  available  for  you  to  discover  and 
compile.  With  help  from  you  as  junior  historians,  these 
issues  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  will  be  very  interest- 
ing—and valuable.  The  association  will  send  a  survey 
form  to  you  in  September.  This  form  will  help  you  really 
discover  your  county's  rich  history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
each  member— armed  with  note  pads,  pencils,  and  tape 
recorders — will  uncover  many  stories,  anecdotes,  and 
facts  through  the  use  of  oral  history  this  fall.  Consider 
these  questions:  Who  are  some  of  the  people  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  community? 
What  is  your  county's  claim  to  fame?  Is  it  industry, 
tourism,  farming,  or  education?  We  want  you  to  share 
your  county's  history  with  other  clubs.  You  could  start 
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This  issue  of  thjh  concentrates  on  the  North 
Carolina  Coastal  Region  and  completes  this 
year's  study  of  the  state's  three  geographic 
regions.  Lighthouses  are  a  popular  symbol  of  the 
Coastal  Region  and  they  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  region's  history  since  their 
construction  beginning  in  the  1870s.  The  cover  of 
this  issue  bears  an  early  twentieth-century  image 
of  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse— the  nation's  tallest. 
It,  and  the  others  found  along  North  Carolina's 
Outer  Banks,  was  constructed  to  help  prevent 
shipwrecks  in  the  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic. 
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THE  LOWER  CAPE  FEAR 


James  M.  Clifton 
Professor  of  History 
Southeastern  Community  College 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina 


When  one  thinks  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  colonial 
times,  two  words  should  come  to  mind— naval  stores.  An 
abundance  of  longleaf  pines  in  the  region  created  the 
opportunity  to  produce  naval  stores— tar,  turpentine,  and 
pitch— and  helped  bring  about  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
settle  the  area  had  been  made  in  the  1660s  by  groups  from 
New  England  and  the  West  Indies.  With  the  decreasing 
production  of  naval  stores  in  South  Carolina  (settled  a  half 
century  earlier),  a  group  of  wealthy  Charlestonians 
sought  new  areas  for  development— especially  the  Cape 
Fear  area.  They  had  learned  much  about  the  area  while 
helping  North  Carolinians  in  the  Tuscarora  War.  About 
1725,  a  number  of  wealthy  South  Carolina  planters  came  to 
the  Lower  Cape  Fear  region.  They  brought  with  them 
approximately  one  thousand  slaves.  The  planters 
immediately  secured  huge  land  grants— some  as  large  as 
25,000  acres— on  which  they  established  massive  planta- 
tions. The  most  notable  plantation  was  known  as  Orton. 
Within  a  year,  the  first  town  was  established  on  the  river- 
Brunswick  Town. 

The  fabulously  wealthy  planters  of  the  Charleston  and 
Georgetown  areas  in  South  Carolina  were  chiefly 
interested  in  growing  rice  and  indigo  (used  for  dyeing 
cloth).  Though  the  planters  along  the  Cape  Fear  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  the  production  of  crops,  their  principal 
interest  was  in  the  longleaf  pines  which  abounded  in  all 
directions. 

Turpentine  was  produced  by  "boxing"  the  pines- 
removing  a  section  of  the  trunk's  bark.  This  work  was 
done  during  the  winter  season.  Later,  incisions  were  cut 
into  the  exposed  wood  so  that  the  sap  could  flow  out 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  The  sap  was  caught  in 
small  receptacles  and  transferred  to  barrels. 

Tar  was  extracted  from  the  pinewood  by  cutting  it  into 
small  strips  and  burning  it  in  an  earthen  kiln,  from  which 
the  juices  poured  through  an  underground  wooden  pipe  to 
barrels  in  a  pit.  Pitch  was  made  by  boiling  tar  in  open  pits, 
or  in  iron  cauldrons.  Three  barrels  of  tar  yielded  about  two 
barrels  of  pitch.  These  products  were  used  in  shipbuilding 
to  chink  the  cracks  between  the  boards  of  the  hull  in  order 
to  make  it  watertight.  The  products  were  also  used  to 
protect  ships'  ropes  from  water  damage  and  rotting. 

The  decision  of  the  planters  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  to 


Naval  Stores  means  products 
obtained  from  resinous  trees. 
(From  their  former  use  in  the 
construction  and  maintenance 
of  wooden  sailing  ships.) 


Cauldrons  are  large  kettles  or 
boilers. 


A  river-bank  scene  reproduced  from  A  Pictorial  History  of 
America,  published  in  1847.  Though  not  described  in  the  book,  the 
sketch  probably  illustrates  an  open  furnace  being  used  to  boil  tar  in  the 
production  of  pitch. 


Staves  are  curved  pieces  of 
wood  that  form  the  sides  of  a 
barrel. 


devote  their  principal  efforts  to  producing  naval  stores 
well  pleased  the  British  government.  The  pleasure  was 
reflected  in  the  establishment  of  a  bounty  on  naval  stores 
equal  to  the  cost  of  shipment  to  England.  Of  all  the  com- 
modities produced  in  colonial  America,  those  most 
desired  by  the  English  were  products  used  in  shipbuilding. 
Such  products  were  virtually  nonexistent  in  England,  but 
were  much  needed  to  help  the  island  nation  maintain  its 
rank  as  "mistress  of  the  seas." 

The  Lower  Cape  Fear  quickly  proved  to  be  the  best- 
suited  area  in  all  of  English  America  for  the  production  of 
naval  stores.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  one 
third  (approximately  60,000  barrels)  of  all  the  naval  stores 
produced  annually  in  the  English  colonies  came  from  this 
area.  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  was  unquestionably  a  highly 
prized  area  in  the  English  empire. 

Other  forest  products— lumber,  shingles,  and  barrel 
staves— were  produced  in  considerable  quantity  along  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear.  When  joined  with  the  great  shipments  of 
naval  stores,  they  gave  Port  Brunswick  the  greatest  ton- 
nage of  shipping  of  any  port  in  the  British  Empire.  (Port 
Brunswick  included  Brunswick  Town  and  Wilmington- 
founded  in  1739.) 

The  coming  of  the  revolution  caused  great  economic 
changes  along  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  The  British  bounties 
that  had  been  established  to  encourage  the  production  of 
both  naval  stores  and  indigo  were  lost.  This  caused  indigo 
to  be  discontinued  almost  immediately  as  a  crop.  The 
production  of  naval  stores  decreased  for  the  moment,  but 
the  industry  was  soon  given  a  new  birth  by  the  develop- 


ment  of  a  sizable  American  naval  and  commercial  fleet. 
By  the  1840s,  additional  life  for  the  industry  was  provided 
through  new  uses  found  for  distilled  turpentine. 

Turpentine  was  used  as  a  solvent  for  crude  rubber  in 
the  then  rapidly  developing  rubber  products  industry. 
When  mixed  with  alcohol,  it  created  an  illuminant  called 
"camphene."  Camphene  was  an  important  substitute  for 
whale  oil,  which  was  no  longer  readily  available.  Rosin,  a 
by-product  of  turpentine  distillation,  also  proved  quite 
valuable.  It  was  used  as  an  illuminant  and  for  soap- 
making. 

A  special  copper  still  was  perfected  in  1834  for  the 
distilling  of  turpentine.  By  1860,  turpentine  production 
was  the  largest  single  manufacturing  industry  in  North 
Carolina.  Two  thirds  of  the  nation's  output  of  turpentine 
was  produced  here.  Over  half  of  the  state's  1,500 
distilleries  were  in  Bladen  and  New  Hanover  counties.  The 
export  of  turpentine  from  the  South  to  northern  and 
English  ports  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1860  it  was  exceeded 
in  value  only  by  cotton  and  tobacco. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  the  Lower  Cape 
Fear  no  longer  held  the  dominant  position  in  the  naval      Dominant  means  most 
stores  industry  that  it  occupied  in  the  colonial  period.  New      influential  or  powerful, 
centers  developed  upriver  from  New  Bern  and  in  South 
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This  map  was  drawn  on  December  4,  1909,  especially  for  use  in 
Alfred  Moore  Waddell's  History  of  New  Hanover  County  (Wilmington: 
N.p.,  1909).  Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Raleigh. 

Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  (especially  around 
Mobile),  but  the  production  of  naval  stores  continued  as 
the  chief  economic  activity  along  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  for 
most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


A  view  of  Orton  Plantation,  Brunswick  County,  taken  ca.  1890. 
"King"  Roger  Moore  built  the  original  story-and-a-half  brick  portion  of 
this  house  in  the  1730s.  About  1840,  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Hill,  then  owner  of 
Orton,  altered  the  house  to  make  it  of  two  stories  with  ten  rooms  and  an 
attic,  and  beautified  its  front  by  installing  four  tremendous  fluted  Doric 
columns.  Of  all  the  antebellum  homes  along  the  Cape  Fear  River,  only 
Orton  remains.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Raleigh. 


Orton  as  it  appears  today. 
In  1910,  Dr.  James  Sprunt 
added  the  wings  at  either 
side. 


As  was  true  in  the  colonial  period,  those  men  with  the 
greatest  slaveholdings  during  the  antebellum  period 
continued  to  use  their  slaves  in  the  naval  stores  industry. 
"King"  Roger  Moore  of  Orton  Plantation,  who  died  in  1750, 
owned  250  slaves  and  was  the  largest  slaveholder  in 
colonial  North  Carolina.  D.  L.  Russell  (father  of  Governor 
Russell)  of  Brunswick  County  owned  201  slaves  in  1860 
and  was  the  largest  antebellum  slaveholder  on  the  Lower 
Cape  Fear.  Isaac  Wright  of  Bladen  County  had  305  slaves 
in  1860  and  was  the  largest  holder  of  slaves  in  all  of  south- 
eastern North  Carolina. 

Immediately  following  the  Revolution,  Orton  Planta- 
tion, the  great  plantation  along  the  Lower  Cape  Fear, 
turned  more  and  more  to  rice  production.  This  helped  to 
replace  earnings  lost  from  decreased  naval  stores  produc- 
tion. Rice  fields  in  the  low-lying  swamplands  along  the 
river,  which  seldom  exceeded  50  acres  on  any  plantation  in 
the  colonial  period,  were  expanded  to  hundreds  of  acres.  A 
technology  was  developed  which  used  the  tidal  flows  of 
the  river  both  to  irrigate  the  rice  plants  (which  needed 
great  quantities  of  water  for  nourishment)  and  to  keep 
down  weeds  and  grass  (which  would  be  killed  during  the 
lengthy  floodings  of  the  fields  in  the  summer). 

Of  all  the  commercial  crops  of  the  antebellum  South, 
rice  presented  the  greatest  contrasts  in  production 
methods.  The  periodic  floodings  of  the  fields  (generally 
four  to  five  times  during  the  season)  and  the  milling  of  the 

rice  required  considerable  expertise  and  technology.  The  Expertise  means  skill, 
bulk  of  the  work  connected  with  the  production  of  the  crop 
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was  of  the  meanest  sort,  performed  under  extremely 
unhealthy  conditions.  The  stagnant  water  in  the  fields 
repeatedly  caused  malaria  and  fevers.  The  tools  used  to 
break  the  soil,  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  crop  were 
ancient  and  primitive — plows  were  not  used  in  rice  pro- 
duction until  just  before  the  Civil  War.  The  facilities 
essential  to  the  rice  plantation— massive  dikes  and  canals 
used  in  the  irrigation  process,  and  mills  to  thresh  and 
polish  the  rice— were  of  the  most  advanced  nature  in 
design  and  were  extremely  costly.  A  sizable  number  of 
slaves  were  needed  to  clear  cypress  and  gum  swamps, 
construct  dikes  and  canals,  and  plant  and  cultivate  rice. 
The  average  number  of  slaves  on  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  rice 
plantations  was  about  five  times  that  for  the  plantations  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  such  large  capital  invest- 
ments were  needed  to  provide  proper  facilities  and  to 
secure  an  adequate  work  force  that  there  were  only  about 
twenty-eight  rice  planters  of  any  considerable  size  on  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear  among  some  600  in  the  south.  However, 
in  1859  these  twenty-eight  planted  about  5,000  acres  in  rice 
and  produced  approximately  5  percent  of  the  national 
crop.  This  production  level  made  the  Cape  Fear  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  eighteen  "rice  rivers"  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Cape  Fear  southward  to  the  St. 
Johns  River  in  northern  Florida. 

As  a  class,  rice  planters  were  the  wealthiest  among  the 
producers  of  the  various  commercial  crops  of  the  ante- 
bellum South.  Drawing  upon  vast  profits,  these  planters 
lived  in  considerable  luxury.  On  their  plantations,  they 
had  large  homes  that  were  graced  by  fine  furniture  and 
libraries.  On  the  Lower  Cape  Fear,  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  was  the  mansion  at  Orton  (on  the  west  bank  halfway 
between  Wilmington  and  Southport),  today  one  of  the 
"showplaces"  of  America.  The  rice  planters  on  the  Cape 
Fear  usually  maintained  a  second  home  either  in 
Wilmington  or  at  some  summering  place  in  pineland 
villages  away  from  the  river,  or  at  one  of  the  beaches.  They 
were  forced  to  reside  away  from  the  plantations  from  May 
to  November  because  of  the  malarial  conditions  found 
there  during  these  months.  The  period  away  from  the  plan- 
tation often  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  travel— sometimes 
even  to  foreign  countries.  While  the  planters  were  away 
during  the  sickly  summer  season,  overseers  were  hired  to 
direct  the  work  force  through  the  harvest  period. 
Harvesting  came  in  late  August  and  early  September, 
with  the  milling  and  sale  of  the  rice  following. 

The  Civil  War,  like  the  Revolutionary  War,  brought 
further  economic  change  to  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  The  war 
gave  birth  to  a  navy  with  ships  made  of  steel  instead  of 
wood.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  great  need  for  naval 
stores  in  shipbuilding  had  ended.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  kerosene  replaced  camphene  as  a  cheap  fuel  for 
illumination. 


Believed  taken  at  Orton  ca.  1890,  this  photographic  view  shows 
women  sowing  rice  in  the  same  manner  as  illustrated  in  the  sketch  by 
James  E.  Taylor,  seen  on  page  7. 


The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  the  rice  plantations 
was  a  severe  jolt  to  the  planters  for  a  time.  By  1880, 
however,  about  half  of  the  original  acreage  was  once  again 
being  planted  in  rice.  But  this  redevelopment  did  not  last 
very  long.  The  soggy  soil  along  the  Cape  Fear  would  not 
support  the  heavy  new  machinery,  and  as  a  result,  compe- 
tition developed  on  new  rice  fields  in  Louisiana.  This 
situation,  combined  with  the  arrival  of  a  series  of  destruc- 
tive hurricanes  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  brought  about  a 
quick  death  in  the  early  1900s  to  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  rice 
industry.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  tobacco  (hardly  grown 
at  all  in  the  area  before  the  Civil  War)  was  brought  in  from 
the  northern  Piedmont  and  became  the  principal  commer- 
cial crop  of  the  region. 

Suggested  Additional  Reading 

Beaman,  Joyce  Proctor.  Broken  Acres.  1971. 

The  story  of  a  girl's  life  on  a  tobacco  farm  in  eastern 
N.C. 

Booker,  Louise  R.  Historical  and  Traditional  "Tar  Heel" 

Stories  from  the  Colorful  Central  Coastal  Plains.  1968. 
Stories  of  the  coastal  people  of  North  Carolina  from 
the  time  of  Indians  to  Civil  War  soldiers. 

Boyd,  James.  Drums.  1953. 

The  story  of  North  Carolina  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  Scots  who  settled  here,  and  a  sea 
battle  between  the  British  and  John  Paul  Jones. 

Boyd,  James.  Old  Pines  and  Other  Stories.  1952. 

Short  stories  of  the  sandhills  of  North  Carolina. 

Owen,  Guy.  The  Ballad  of  the  Flim-Flam  Man.  1965. 

The  story  of  two  con  men  who  roamed  the  Cape  Fear 
area.  ■ 
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THE  OUTER  BANKS 


David  Stick 
Author 
Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina 


Extending  along  the  Atlantic  coastline  southward 
from  Virginia  for  nearly  200  miles  is  a  long  line  of  narrow 
reef-like  islands,  their  sandy  beaches  forming  the  eastern- 
most boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

This  line  of  islands  juts  out  into  the  ocean  as  much  as 
30  miles,  so  far  out  that  the  warm  waters  of  the  northbound 
Gulf  Stream  almost  touch  the  outer  fringes  of  Diamond 
Shoals,  making  it  possible  for  tropical  plants  to  grow 
there.  Throughout  recorded  history  the  islands  have 
served  as  a  barrier — by  protecting  the  mainland  from  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  and,  at  the  same  time,  restricting  com- 
merce in  and  out  of  the  state.  Referred  to  in  early  colonial 
times  as  "ye  sandy  banks  on  ye  sea  shore,"  they  have  been 
known  ever  since  as  the  "Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina." 

From  one  end  of  the  chain  to  the  other,  the  Outer  Banks 
islands  are  subjected  to  constant  change.  The  shoreline  is 
alternately  cut  away  by  erosion  and  then  built  up  again. 
Old  inlets  close  and  new  ones  open. 

Actually,  the  Outer  Banks  inlets  are  misnamed.  In- 
variably these  inlets  are  kept  open  by  the  force  of  water 
falling  originally  as  rain  in  the  mountains  and  the  Pied- 
mont, then  coursing  down  the  rivers  and  across  the  broad 
sounds,  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  Thus,  the  ever  shifting 
channels  which  separate  the  Outer  Banks  islands  are 
literally  outlets  rather  than  inlets. 

The  first  landing  of  English  explorers,  in  what  was 
later  to  become  English-speaking  America,  took  place  on 
the  Outer  Banks  in  1584.  Explorers  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  came  ashore,  planted  the  English  flag,  and  named 
the  new  land  "Virginia." 

A  year  later,  Raleigh's  colonists  established  the  first 
English  settlement  in  America  on  nearby  Roanoke  Island. 
They  built  a  fort  and  began  construction  of  the  community 
they  called  "The  Cittie  of  Raleigh."  By  1587,  women  and 
children  had  joined  the  colony,  and  on  August  18th  of  that 
year  a  baby  was  born.  She  was  named  Virginia  Dare  and 
was  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  the  New 
World.  Raleigh's  ships,  returning  to  England  for  supplies, 
were  commandeered  to  help  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  As  a  result,  Captain  John  White, 
governor  of  the  colony  and  grandfather  of  Virginia  Dare, 
was  not  able  to  return  to  Roanoke  Island  for  three  years. 

White  finally  reached  Roanoke  Island  in  1590,  but 
found  the  settlement  abandoned.  The  only  clue  to  the  fate  of 
his  granddaughter  and  the  other  colonists  was  the  word 


[The]  Outer  Banks  are  a 

string  of  low,  narrow,  sandy 
islands  extending  for  more 
than  175  mi.  from  the  Vir- 
ginia state  line  to  below 
Cape  Lookout.  They  are  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  of 
North  Carolina  by  broad, 
shallow  sounds.  Narrow 
inlets  through  the  Outer 
Banks  provide  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the 
sounds.  The  Outer  Banks, 
from  n[orth]  to  s[outh],  are 
Currituck  Banks,  Bodie  Is- 
land, Pea  Island,  Hatteras 
Island,  Ocracoke  Island, 
Portsmouth  Island,  Core 
Banks,  Shackleford  Banks, 
and  Bogue  Banks.  In  1709 
John  Lawson  wrote  of  the 
"Sand  Banks."  In  1713  the 
term  "Sea  Banks"  was  used 

in  describing  them  

William  S.  Powell 
The  North  Carolina 
Gazetteer 


Commandeered  means 
seized  and  compelled  to 
perform  military  service. 


North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks  as  seen  on  a  map  prepared  in  1855 
and  "revised  and  corrected"  in  1877. 
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"CROATOAN"  carved  on  a  tree  near  the  fort.  The  word  was 
associated  with  both  a  nearby  island  and  an  Indian  tribe. 
White  was  only  a  passenger  on  the  vessel  which  brought 
him  to  Roanoke  Island,  and  he  was  unable  to  convince  the 
ship's  captain  to  press  the  search  for  the  lost  colonists.  To 
this  day,  the  fate  of  Raleigh's  "Lost  Colony"  remains  an 
unsolved  mystery.  There  are  strong  indications  that  at 
least  some  of  the  settlers  were  living  with  Indians  as  late 
as  1607  when  a  permanent  settlement  was  established 
farther  north  at  Jamestown  in  present-day  Virginia. 

Soon  after  the  granting  of  the  Carolina  Charter  in  1663, 
people  began  settling  at  scattered  points  along  the  Outer 
Banks.  Some  were  shipwrecked  there,  others  were  crimi- 
nals or  runaways.  However,  most  of  those  early  settlers 
were  involved  in  piloting  ships  through  the  treacherous 
inlet  channels,  or  in  transferring  cargo  from  oceangoing 
vessels  to  shallow  draft  boats  which  could  navigate  in  the 
sounds.  Throughout  the  colonial  period,  many  of  the  Outer 
Banks  islands  were  used  exclusively  for  grazing  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  horses  since  the  land  areas  were  sur- 
rounded by  water,  thus  requiring  no  fencing. 

As  the  colony  of  North  Carolina  grew,  there  was  more 
and  more  dependence  upon  shipping  to  bring  in  supplies 
from  England  and  the  West  Indies  and  to  ship  out  raw 
materials  and  such  products  as  naval  stores,  thus  provid- 
ing a  balance  between  imports  and  exports.  As  other  inlets 
were  closed  or  shoaled  by  natural  forces,  Ocracoke  Inlet 
became  the  main  port  of  entry  for  the  northern  part  of 
Carolina.  Communities  sprang  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
inlet— Portsmouth  on  the  south  side  and  Pilot  Town,  or 
Ocracoke  Village,  on  the  north  side. 

For  a  relatively  brief  period,  pirates  used  the  Outer 
Banks  as  a  base  of  operations.  The  most  notorious  pirate  to 

operate  in  the  area  was  a  heavily  bearded  buccaneer  who  Buccaneer  means  pirate, 
was  variously  known  as  Captain  Drummond,  Edward 
Teach,  or  Blackbeard  the  Pirate.  North  Carolina  authori- 
ties made  little  effort  to  stop  the  plundering  and  raids  on 
friendly  shipping.  It  was  widely  thought  that  Gov.  Charles 
Eden  and  government  secretary  Tobias  Knight  were  in 
league  with  Blackbeard. 

Residents  of  the  area  finally  convinced  Governor 
Spotswood  of  Virginia  that  he  should  send  an  expedition 
to  Ocracoke  to  attack  Blackbeard.  In  November,  1718, 
Spotswood  dispatched  two  small  sloops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Robert  Maynard  for  that  purpose.  At  dawn  on 
November  21,  1718,  Maynard's  two  sloops  engaged  Black- 
beard and  his  larger  vessel,  Adventure,  in  the  sound  near 
Ocracoke.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  all  three  vessels  were 
disabled,  but  in  the  end  Maynard's  forces  were  able  to  kill 
Blackbeard  and  kill  or  capture  the  majority  of  his  crew. 
This  ended  the  brief  age  of  piracy  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast. 

Because  of  the  isolation  of  the  Outer  Banks  islands,  the 
people  settling  there  developed  a  high  degree  of  self  suffi- 


ciency.  They  built  their  own  houses,  frequently  using 
timber  from  wrecked  vessels.  They  designed  shallow- 
draft  sailboats  especially  suited  to  travel  in  the  sounds 
and  frequently  built  the  boats  in  their  own  backyards.  The 
women  often  cultivated  small  family  gardens  in  the  sandy 
soil,  tied  fishnet,  made  their  own  clothes,  and  helped  their 
husbands  in  a  wide  variety  of  other  activities.  As  the 
coastal  settlements  grew,  most  men  were  engaged  in 
activities  on  the  water,  listing  their  occupations  in  census 
reports  as  fishermen,  pilots,  or  watermen.  In  truth,  each 
man  had  to  master  a  variety  of  occupations,  ranging  from 
carpentry  to  farming,  and  they  frequently  filled  in  as 
preachers  or  teachers  on  the  side. 

Technically,  the  Outer  Banks  were  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  but  because  of  the  presence  of  maritime  traffic 
through  the  inlets  there  were  equally  close  ties  and 
mariners  hailing  from  New  England,  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  far  distant  points. 

When  wars  came,  the  Outer  Banks  were  often  the  first 
line  of  defense.  Independent  militia  companies  were 
formed  there  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  primarily  to 
attempt  to  repel  British  raiding  parties  which  came 
ashore  to  capture  livestock  in  order  to  provide  the  sailors 
with  fresh  meat.  Confederate  troops  built  forts  atHatteras 
Inlet,  Ocracoke  Inlet,  and  on  Roanoke  Island  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  and  residents  of  the  Outer  Banks 
helped.  When  these  fortifications  were  captured  by  Union 
forces  there  was  little  local  resistance.  Many  Outer 
Bankers  seemed  to  feel  as  comfortable  under  Federal 
control  as  they  had  felt  under  the  Confederacy. 

The  treacherous  shoals  and  the  exposed  coastline 
stretching  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Outer  Banks  have 
been  the  scene  of  countless  shipwrecks  and  have  become 
known  to  mariners  as  the  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic."  In 
the  1870s,  the  U.S.  government  took  steps  designed  to 
prevent  shipwrecks  and  to  rescue  mariners.  Plans  were 
made  for  constructing  a  series  of  tall  lighthouses, 
designed  with  the  hope  that  the  mariner  could  see  the  light 
ahead  of  him  by  the  time  he  had  lost  sight  of  the  one  he  had 
passed.  These  lighthouses,  found  at  Currituck  Beach, 
Bodie  Island,  Cape  Hatteras,  and  Cape  Lookout,  are  still  in 
service.  The  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  is  the  nation's 
tallest. 

At  the  time  that  lighthouse  construction  was  begun, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lifesaving  stations  was  built.  These 
stations  were  eventually  placed  at  intervals  of  approxi- 
mately 7  miles  along  the  coast.  Operated  only  seasonally 
at  first,  they  later  were  manned  year-round.  Men  patrolled 
on  foot  in  both  directions  from  each  station,  night  and  day. 
They  were  to  warn  vessels  which  were  too  close  to  shore, 
or  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  survivors  of  those  which  were 
wrecked.  Thousands  of  Outer  Banks  men  have  served,  or 
are  still  serving,  in  these  lifesaving  stations.  At  first,  they 
were  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service,  but  since  1914 


Early  photographic  view  of 
Cape  Fear  Lighthouse. 

Maritime  means  of  the  sea, 
having  to  do  with  shipping 
and  sailing. 


Diamond  Shoals,  a  series 
of  three  shoals  extending  se 
[southeast]  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras .  .  .  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  se  Dare  County. 
Nearest  the  Cape  is  Hatteras 
Shoals;  Inner  Diamond  Shoal 
is  in  the  middle,  and  Outer 
Diamond  Shoal  extends  far- 
therest  [sic]  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  channel  between  Hat- 
teras Shoals  and  Inner  Dia- 
mond Shoal  is  Hatteras 
Slough;  Diamond  Slough  is 
the  channel  between  the  two 
Diamond  Shoals.  At  this 
point  warm  Gulf  Stream 
waters  collide  with  the  cold 
artic  waters  from  the  north 
causing  a  constant  turbu- 
lence in  the  Atlantic.  This  is 
the  "graveyard  of  the  Atlan- 
tic." 

William  S.  Powell 
The  North  Carolina 
Gazetteer 
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they  have  been  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

In  1900,  two  young  brothers  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  came 
to  Kitty  Hawk  on  the  north  banks.  They  wanted  to  carry 
out  experiments  which  they  hoped  would  enable  them  to 
become  the  first  men  to  master  powered  flight.  They 
started  out  with  kites,  then  returned  in  1901  and  1902  with 
man-carrying  kites  and  gliders.  They  culminated  their 
efforts  by  developing  an  engine-driven  heavier-than-air 
machine  which  they  brought  to  Kitty  Hawk  in  the  winter  of 
1903.  On  December  17th,  at  the  base  of  Kill  Devil  Hills  on 
the  windswept  Outer  Banks,  with  Orville  Wright  at  the 
controls,  the  machine  rose  into  the  air  and  flew  for  twelve 
seconds,  covering  a  distance  of  approximately  100  feet. 
Before  the  day  was  over,  Orville  and  his  brother  Wilbur, 
taking  alternate  turns  at  the  controls,  made  three  more 
successful  flights.  Each  flight  was  longer  than  the  one 
before,  the  final  one  lasting  nearly  a  minute  and  covering 
852  feet  at  a  speed  of  31  miles  per  hour.  This  was  the  birth  of 
the  age  of  powered  flight  for  man. 

Nags  Head,  on  the  banks  opposite  Roanoke  Island, 
was  a  well-known  resort  and  "watering  place"  before  the 

Civil  War,  but  a  large  influx  of  tourists  did  not  occur  until      Influx  means  steady  flow. 

the  late  1920s,  when  the  area  was  connected  to  the  outside 

world  by  bridges  and  paved  roads.  The  growth  of  tourism 

was  slowed  by  the  depression  in  the  1930s  and  by  World 

War  II  in  the  1940s.  By  the  1950s,  income  from  the  tourist 

business  had  replaced  commercial  fishing  and  life-saving 

service  as  the  backbone  of  the  Outer  Banks  economy. 

Tourists  were  drawn  not  only  by  the  lure  of  fishing  and 
swimming  and  the  chance  to  walk  barefoot  on  Jockeys 
Ridge  and  the  other  tall  sandhills,  but  by  the  area's  history 
as  well.  Fort  Raleigh  on  Roanoke  Island  was  declared  a 
National  Historic  Site.  In  1937,  the  island  also  became  the 
scene  of  Paul  Green's  symphonic  drama  The  Lost  Colony, 
which  is  still  being  performed  each  summer.  The  Wright 
Memorial  at  Kill  Devil  Hills  is  a  national  monument  and  a 
shrine  for  aviation  enthusiasts.  In  addition,  the 
Elizabethan  Gardens,  created  adjacent  to  Fort  Raleigh, 
have  attracted  more  and  more  visitors  with  the  growing 
maturity  of  its  vast  assortment  of  plants  and  flowers.  A 
large  part  of  the  Outer  Banks  has  been  set  aside  in  its 
natural  state  as  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore 
Recreational  Area,  the  first  such  facility  in  the  country. 

Today,  thousands  of  cottages  and  homes  line  the  Outer 
Banks  strand  from  Duck  to  Lower  Nags  Head.  New 
developments  are  constantly  taking  shape  as  far  south  as 
Hatteras.  Hotel  and  motel  accommodations  on  the  Outer 
Banks  are  creating  strong  competition  for  other  Atlantic 
coast  resorts.  Jockey's  Ridge  is  a  state  park,  and  paved 
roads  provide  access  to  Bodie  Island  and  Hatteras  and 
Ocracoke.  The  ocean  is  still  there  as  it  has  always  been, 
along  with  the  surf  and  the  fish.  The  Outer  Banks  have 
changed,  but  their  lure  remains. 
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Suggested  Additional  Reading 

Baker,  Nina  Brown.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  1950. 

Biography  of  the  colonizer  of  North  Carolina. 
Bothwell,  Jean.  Lady  of  Roanoke.  1965. 

What  happened  to  Virginia  Dare  and  the  Lost  Colony? 

This  book  suggests  one  possibility. 
Bothwell,  Jean.  Lost  Colony:  The  Mystery  of  Roanoke 
Island.  1953. 

Another  story  about  the  Lost  Colony  as  seen  by  a  four- 
teen-year-old runaway  named  Humphrey  Hall. 

Charnley,  Mitchell  V.  The  Boy's  Life  of  the  Wright 

Brothers.  1928. 

The  story  of  the  Wright  Brothers  and  the  world  they 
lived  in. 

Gardner,  Jeanne  LeMonnier.  Sky  Pioneers:  The  Story  of 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright.  1963. 

This  tells  of  the  Wright  brothers'  interest  in  machines 
and  flight  from  their  childhood  to  Kitty  Hawk. 

Goerch,  Carl.  Ocracoke.  1956. 

A  glimpse  at  everyday  life  on  Ocracoke  Island  today. 

Green,  Stanley  E.  Kinnakeet  Adventure.  1971. 

The  story  of  a  young  school  principal  on  the  Outer 
Banks  during  the  depression  of  the  1930s. 

Johnson,  F.  Roy.  Legends  and  Myths  of  North  Carolina 

Roanoke-Chowan  Area  and  Tales  From  Old  Carolina. 

1965. 

North  Carolina  coastal  folklore. 
Lacy,  Dan.  The  Lost  Colony.  1972. 

Another  short  account  of  the  North  Carolina  mystery 

which  emphasizes  the  Indian  viewpoint. 
Marsh,  Blanch  and  Kenneth  F.  Colonial  Bath:  North  Caro- 
lina's Oldest  Town.  1966. 

A  short  picture  history  of  Bath. 
Norris,  Geoffrey.  The  Wright  Brothers.  1961. 

Another  biography  of  the  Wrights. 
Roberts,  Bruce  and  Stick,  David.  The  Cape  Hatteras  Sea- 
shore. 

Photographs  and  description  of  the  Outer  Banks  area. 
Street,  Julia  Montgomery.  Dulcie's  Whale.  1963. 

Story  of  a  young  girl's  desire  to  see  a  whale,  which 
results  in  the  discovery  of  German  spy  on  the  Outer 
Banks. 

Sutton,  Felix.  We  Were  There  at  the  First  Airplane  Flight. 
1960. 

Another  story  of  the  first  flight. 
Syme,  Ronald.  Walter  Raleigh.  1962. 

Short  biography  of  Raleigh,  with  illustrations. 
Trease,  Geoffrey.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh:  Captain  and  Adven- 
turer. 1950. 

Wechter,  Nell  Wise.  Betsy  Dowdy's  Ride.  1960. 

Sixteen-year-old  Betsy's  famous  ride  through  the 

swamps  to  save  North  Carolina  from  British  attack  in 

the  American  Revolution. 
Cotten,  Sallie  Southall.  The  White  Doe:  The  Fate  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare.  An  Indian  Legend.  1975. 

Poem  explaining  Virginia  Dare's  fate. 


For  almost  ten  years  after  she 
came  ashore  in  the  hurricane  of 
August  23,  1933,  the  four-masted 
schooner  G.  A.  Kohler,  bulking 
majestically  in  her  last  resting  place 
high  above  the  shore,  was  one  of  the 
showpieces  of  the  Outer  Banks.  Then, 
early  in  World  War  II  she  was  burned 
for  her  scrap  iron  content,  and  today 
there  is  nothing  left  on  the  beach 
below  Salvo  to  mark  the  spot  where 
she  rested. 

The  Kohler,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
large  sailing  vessels,  was  reported 
as  "wallowing  helplessly  in  the 
breakers  a  mile  south  of  Gull  Shoal 
Station,"  when  the  full  fury  of  the 
storm  struck  the  Carolina  banks  that 
August  morning.  Throughout  the 
day  and  night  she  remained  there, 
showing  distress  signals,  while  the 
coastguardsmen  stood  by  helplessly 
waiting  for  a  break  in  the  storm.  But 
the  following  morning  the  crews 
from  the  Gull  Shoal  and  Chicama- 
comico  soon  put  a  line  aboard  the 
vessel  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
eight  men  and  one  woman  on  board. 
And  when  the  storm  tides  subsided 
the  Kohler  was  sitting  there,  far 
upon  the  beach,  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  except  the  highest  tides. 

David  Stick 
Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,  1952 
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GALLANTRY  AND  HUMANITY 
IN  SAVING  LIFE  AT  SEA 

THE  LIFESAVING  STATIONS  OF  THE  OUTER  BANKS 

Joe  Mobley 
Research  Historian 
Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


The  Outer  Banks  off  North  Carolina's  coast  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  dangerous  and  turbulent 
waters  caused  by  the  meeting  of  the  warm  waters  of  the 
northbound  Gulf  Stream  and  the  cold  waters  of  the  Labra- 
dor Current.  The  frequency  of  shipwrecks  near  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  the  "hub"  of  the  Outer  Banks,  has  earned  for  the  area 
the  name  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic." 

As  a  result  of  the  number  of  shipwrecks  occurring 
there,  the  United  States  Lifesaving  Service  was  created  in 
1847  as  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. In  1874,  operations  were  expanded  to  include  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  In  that  year,  seven  lifesaving 
stations  were  completed  on  the  Outer  Banks.  These  sta- 
tions were  located  at  Jones  Hill,  Kitty  Hawk,  Caffey's 
Inlet,  Nags  Head,  Oregon  Inlet,  Little  Kinnakeet,  and 
Chicamacomico,  and  they  have  since  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  spectacular  story  of  ship  rescue  and  the  history 
of  the  Outer  Banks. 

The  Lifesaving  Service  also  had  outposts  along  other 
seaboard  states  and  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Its  equipment  and 
rescue  procedures  for  these  lifesaving  stations  were 
standard.  Rescues  were  generally  made  in  one  of  two 
ways.  If  the  surf  was  dangerously  high  or  the  vessel 
wrecked  close  to  shore,  a  Lyle  gun  was  used.  This  was  a 
bronze  cannon  (mounted  on  wheels)  which  fired  an  18-inch 
projectile  with  an  attached  line  and  a  range  of  500  yards. 
Surfmen  (on  shore)  fired  the  projectile  over  the  wreck. 
From  aboard  ship,  a  3-inch  hawser  (rope)  was  drawn  out  to 
the  vessel  with  the  aid  of  the  line  that  had  been  attached  to 
the  projectile.  The  hawser  was  then  secured  to  the  wreck. 
Underneath  the  hawser  rode  a  rescue  device  known  as  the 
breeches  buoy,  a  canvas  seat  in  the  form  of  breeches  and 
hung  from  a  life  buoy.  One  victim  at  a  time  could  be  pulled 
ashore  in  the  breeches  buoy  by  the  rescuers. 

The  most  spectacular  rescues  were  made  with  surf- 
boats.  A  horse-drawn  wagon  carried  the  boat  across  the 
beach  to  the  surf.  Until  the  early  1900s,  the  boats  were 
propelled  only  by  oars  (before  the  invention  of  the  inter- 


Turbulent  means  violent  or 
characterized  by  wild 
movement. 


Projectile  means  an  object 
which  is  fired  or  projected  by 
an  explosive  and  which 
continues  in  motion  by  its 
own  inertia. 


i 11  - 


Within  ten  years  of  the 
establishment  of  the  original 
seven  lifesaving  stations  on 
the  Outer  Banks  in  1874,  a 
total  of  twenty-nine  were 
operating  along  North  Caro- 
lina's coast.  The  undated 
photograph  reproduced  here 
was  probably  made  prior  to 
1915  and  shows  a  crew  who 
once  served  at  Oak  Island, 
south  of  Southport,  N.C. 

On  the  carriage,  note  the 
use  of  wide  wheels  designed 
to  transport  the  boat  over 
sand. 


Another  early  view  taken 
at  the  Oak  Island  U.S.  Life 
Saving  Station.  A  system  of 
connected  downspouts,  typi- 
cal of  the  stations,  delivered 
rainwater  from  the  gutters  to 
a  cistern  (located  in  the  lean- 
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nal-combustion  engine,  machinery  was  too  cumbersome 
to  be  effective).  Lifesaving  crews  referred  to  rowing  as 
using  "armstrong  engines."  Once  a  surfboat  was  launched 
into  the  pounding  surf,  the  crew  faced  the  exhausting  task 
of  rowing  to  the  disabled  vessel  to  rescue  its  occupants. 
Eventually,  the  use  of  engines  and  self-bailing  boats  made 
rescue  operations  easier  and  more  efficient. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Lifesaving  Service,  its  stations 
were  manned  only  in  the  winter  months.  Beginning  during 
World  War  I,  they  were  staffed  year-round.  A  proper  watch 
was  kept  by  the  surfmen  at  all  hours.  The  watch  included 
both  a  stationary  lookout  in  the  tower  of  the  station  and  a 
beach  lookout  who  walked  a  patrol  on  the  beach,  traveling 
to  a  prescribed  point  and  then  returning  to  the  station. 
Walking  the  beach  patrol  meant  that  each  lookout  stand- 
ing that  duty  covered  a  total  of  7  miles  during  his  watch. 
Upon  sighting  a  ship  in  distress,  the  lookout  lighted  a 
Coston  light  to  notify  the  ship  that  aid  was  being  sum- 
moned. The  surfmen  then  began  their  operations,  usually 
using  either  the  Lyle  gun  or  the  surfboat  (weather  and  the 
position  of  the  incapacitated  vessel  determined  their 
methods).  On  many  occasions,  lookouts  also  fired  flares  to 
warn  ships  that  they  were  getting  too  close  to  land  and 
might  run  aground.  Through  such  work,  lifesaving 
stations  rendered  valuable  service  to  distressed  ships  and 
made  a  number  of  notable  rescues  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries. 

In  1915,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  law  that 
combined  the  Lifesaving  Service  with  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service  under  the  name  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Prior  to  that 
date,  both  services  had  been  separate  agencies  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Following  the  reorganization,  life- 
saving  stations  were  also  known  as  Coast  Guard  stations. 

Perhaps  the  most  daring  rescue  in  the  history  of  the 
lifesaving  stations  in  North  Carolina  took  place  at  Chica- 
macomico  on  Hatteras  Island  during  World  War  I.  The 
event  occurred  about  sixteen  months  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  and  it  is  remembered  as  "one  of  the 
most  dramatic  rescue  operations  in  the  annals  of  the  Coast 
Guard."  The  heroic  act  earned  the  men  of  Chicamacomico 
several  commendations  including  state,  national,  and 
even  international  commendation.  This  daring  exploit 
was  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  British  tanker  Mirlo. 

On  August  16,  1918,  a  German  submarine,  U-117,  was 
lurking  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  laying  mines  and 
watching  for  Allied  ships.  On  that  same  day,  the  British 
tanker  Mirlo,  with  a  crew  of  fifty-two  and  a  cargo  of  gaso- 
line, rounded  Cape  Hatteras  heading  north  to  Norfolk.  The 
commander  of  the  submarine  spotted  the  tanker  through 
the  vessel's  periscope,  and  at  3:30  that  afternoon  the 
Germans  fired  a  torpedo  that  struck  the  Mirlo  amidship. 

The  captain  of  the  tanker  was  William  Roose  Wil- 
liams, a  veteran  sailor.  When  his  ship  was  first  hit  by  the 


Self-bailing  means  having  a 
mechanical  device  capable  of 
removing  water  spilled 
aboard  in  rough  sea. 


Incapacitated  means  disabled. 


Annals  are  historical  records. 


The  old  photograph  from 
which  this  is  taken  simply 
identifies  the  man  at  right  as 
"Capt.  Pat  Etheridge."  He 
and  his  crew  once  served  at  a 
station  on  Hatteras  Island. 


Rescuing  with  a  breeches 
buoy.  Sketch  courtesy  of 
David  Stick,  from  Grave- 
yard of  the  Atlantic,  page 
133. 


Subsequent  means  later  or 
following. 


German  torpedo,  he  attempted  to  beach  her.  Two  subse- 
quent explosions  split  the  vessel  in  half,  and  Williams 
gave  the  order  to  abandon  ship.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Chica- 
macomico  station,  tower  lookout  Leroy  Midgett  sighted 
the  explosion  and  called  down  to  the  keeper,  Capt.  John 
Allen  Midgett.  "Captain  Johnny"  (as  he  was  known  to  his 
crew  and  the  local  inhabitants)  ordered  out  all  hands.  After 
three  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  crew  finally  launched  the 
motor-powered  surfboat  No.  1046  into  the  high  and  danger- 
ous surf  and  got  it  beyond  the  breakers. 

While  the  surfmen  were  launching  their  boat,  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  tanker  had  managed  successfully  to  board 
three  lifeboats  and  to  get  away  from  the  burning  wreck 
safely.  A  fourth  boat  capsized,  throwing  its  occupants  into 
the  sea.  The  other  boats  attempted  to  rescue  these  men,  but 
suddenly  another  explosion  erupted.  Gasoline  and  oil 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  caught  fire.  This  explo- 
sion put  fire  between  the  crew  in  the  boats  and  the  unfor- 
tunate sailors  in  the  water.  Captain  Williams  believed  that 
the  fire  was  too  intense,  and  the  sailors  in  the  lifeboat  too 
exhausted  to  attempt  another  rescue  of  the  men  in  the 
water.  Besides,  the  flames  were  so  close,  the  captain  later 
recalled,  that  "we  were  almost  burning  and  it  was  only  by 
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You  can  stand  on  Cape  Point  at  Hatteras  on  a  stormy 
day  and  watch  two  oceans  come  together  in  an  awesome 
display  of  savage  fury;  for  there  at  the  Point  the  north- 
bound Gulf  Stream  and  the  cold  currents  coming  down 
from  the  Arctic  run  head-on  into  each  other,  tossing  their 
spumy  spray  a  hundred  feet  or  better  into  the  air  and 
dropping  sand  and  shells  and  sea  life  at  the  point  of 
impact.  Thus  is  formed  the  dreaded  Diamond  Shoals,  its 
fang-like  shifting  sand  bars  pushing  seaward  to  snare 
the  unwary  mariner.  Seafaring  men  call  it  the  Graveyard 
of  the  Atlantic. 

David  Stick 
Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,  1952 


strenuous  efforts  on  the  oars  that  we  managed  to  save  our 
lives,  the  fire  following  us  within  a  few  feet  for  half  an  hour 
at  least."  The  men  trapped  by  the  fire  seemed  doomed. 

But  then  into  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke  came 
Captain  Johnny  and  the  men  of  Chicamacomico.  On  his 
way  to  the  rescue,  Midgett  hailed  Captain  Williams  and 
instructed  him  to  wait  for  his  return  before  attempting  to 
land  his  lifeboats  on  the  beach.  Midgett  warned  Williams 
that  the  surf  was  so  rough  it  would  be  necessary  to  transfer 
the  occupants  of  the  lifeboats  to  the  self-bailing  surfboat 
No.  1046  before  attempting  to  navigate  the  turbulent 
waves.  Captain  Williams  told  Midgett  of  the  fate  of  the 
sailors  trapped  in  the  fire  and  beseeched  the  surfmen  to  try 
somehow  to  save  their  lives. 

As  the  coast  guardsmen  approached  the  stricken 
tanker,  they  saw  barrels  of  gasoline  explode  aboard  the 
ship,  sending  sheets  of  flame  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air. 
They  felt  the  intense  heat  from  the  burning  gasoline  and 
oil  and  choked  on  the  rolling  black  smoke.  Steering 
around  the  oil  slick,  the  rescuers  found  an  opening  in  the 
inferno  through  which  they  saw  the  surviving  crewmen  of 
the  tanker  clutching  the  capsized  lifeboat.  The  surfmen 
skillfully  maneuvered  their  frail  wooden  surfboat  through 
the  narrow  passage  surrounded  by  singeing  flame  and 
pulled  the  six  exhausted  and  hysterical  men  from  the  sea. 

Having  saved  the  trapped  sailors,  Captain  Johnny  and 
his  men  met  with  the  other  lifeboats.  By  making  several 
trips,  they  transferred  the  tanker  crew  to  the  surfboat  and 
then  landed  them  on  the  beach.  The  last  survivor  was  put 
ashore  at  9:00  p.m.,  almost  six  hours  from  the  time  the 
tanker  was  torpedoed.  Although  ten  men  were  lost  in  the 
Mirlo  disaster,  the  men  of  Chicamacomico  were  respon- 
sible for  saving  the  lives  of  forty-two. 

On  November  8,  1921,  the  British  government  awarded 
gold  lifesaving  medals  for  "Gallantry  and  Humanity  in 
Saving  Life  at  Sea"  to  Capt.  John  Allen  Midgett  and  the 
crew  members  of  surfboat  No.  1046. 


The  twenty-nine  lifesav- 
ing stations  built  along  the 
North  Carolina  coast  includ- 
ed (north  to  south):  Wash 
Wood,  Penneys  Hill  (former- 
ly Currituck  Inlet),  Curri- 
tuck Beach  (formerly  Whales 
Head  or  Jones  Hill),  Poyners 
Hill,  Caffeys  Inlet,  Paul 
Gamiels  Hill,  Kitty  Hawk, 
Kill  Devil  Hills,  Nags  Head, 
Bodie  Island,  Oregon  Inlet, 
Pea  Island,  New  Inlet,  Chica- 
macomico, Gull  Shoal,  Little 
Kinnakeet,  Big  Kinnakeet, 
Cape  Hatteras,  Creeds  Hill, 
Durants,  Hatteras  Inlet, 
Ocracoke,  Portsmouth,  Core 
Bank,  Cape  Lookout,  Fort 
Macon,  Bogue  Inlet,  Cape 
Fear,  and  Oak  Island. 


Beseeched  means  asked 
earnestly;  begged. 


Capsized  means  turned 
bottom  side  up;  overturned. 


An  early  view  of  the  life- 
saving  station  at  Cape  Look- 
out, the  southern  tip  of  the 
Outer  Banks.  At  the  extreme 
right  in  the  view.  Cape  Look- 
out Lighthouse  is  visible  in 
the  distance. 


Caffey's  Inlet  Lifesaving 
Station,  Dare  County,  as  it 
appears  today.  This  station, 
evidently  constructed  in 
1897-1898,  is  considered  an 
almost  unaltered  example  of 
what  was  known  as  "a  mod- 
ern coast  guard  station" 
until  World  War  I.  It  is  built 
in  the  shingle  style,  a  style 
very  compatible  with  the 
topography  of  the  seashore. 
The  boat  room  occupies  the 
portion  of  the  building  seen 
at  left  in  this  view.  Adjacent 
to  the  station  are  three  cylin- 
drical wooden  tanks. 

Caffey's  Inlet  derived  its 
name  from  George  Caffee 
who  purchased  land  in  1788 
north  of  the  present  village 
of  Duck.  Soon  afterward,  a 
small  inlet  cut  through  Caf- 
fee's  property.  The  inlet 
remained  open  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  also  gave  a  silver  cup  to  the 
station  for  the  rescue.  In  July,  1930,  Rear  Adm.  F.  G. 
Billard,  commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  presented  to 
Captain  Midgett  and  the  crew  of  surfboat  No.  1046  Grand 
Crosses  of  the  American  Cross  of  Honor  for  "Unusual  and 
extraordinary  heroism  to  the  maximum  degree."  Only 
eleven  of  these  medals  have  ever  been  awarded,  and  six 
belong  to  the  surfmen  of  Chicamacomico.  The  Mirlo 
rescue  did  much  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  Coast 
Guard;  the  naming  of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Midgett 
honors  the  North  Carolina  family  whose  members  helped 
man  the  rescue  boat. 

Although  the  lifesaving  stations  on  the  Outer  Banks 
continued  to  provide  valuable  assistance  to  ships  steam- 
ing off  the  North  Carolina  coast  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  their  days  were  numbered.  By  1939,  the  number  of 
shipwrecks  and  vessels  in  distress  had  decreased  drasti- 
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cally,  and  the  stations  saw  little  service.  This  was  also  true 
during  World  War  II,  despite  the  fact  that  German  sub- 
marines sank  several  ships  off  the  Outer  Banks  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  conflict.  But  the  use  of  antisubmarine 
defenses  soon  thwarted  German  efforts  to  hinder  shipping 
off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  improved  ship  construction  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  sailing  vessels  have  eliminated  much  of  the 
danger  involved  in  coastal  navigation.  As  one  historian  of 
the  Outer  Banks,  David  Stick,  has  written:  the  "shift  from 
sail  to  steam  [to  internal-combustion  engine]  is  just  one 
manifestation  of  the  slow  and  hardly  noticeable  evolution 
that  has  caused  the  word  shipwreck  to  be  associated  in 
man's  mind  with  the  dim  past."  Rescue  operations  now 
can  be  conducted  from  inland  facilities,  and  ships  plot 

their  courses  far  out  to  sea,  avoiding  the  treacherous      Treacherous  means  having  a 
waters  of  the  Outer  Banks.  Since  North  Carolina's  life-      false  appearance  of  safety; 
saving  stations  are  no  longer  a  vital  part  of  its  operations,  deceiving, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  abandoned  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
lonely,  weatherbeaten  stations  at  Caffey's  Inlet  and  Chica- 
macomico  still  stand,  and  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  is  assisting  in  efforts  to  preserve  them  as  testi- 
monies to  one  of  the  most  exciting  eras  of  North  Carolina's 
past. 
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Herring,  Ethel.  Cap'n  Charlie  and  Lights  of  the  Lower 

Cape  Fear.  1967. 

Information  on  the  thirteen  lighthouses  of  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  River  and  the  biography  of  one  lighthouse 
keeper. 

Meader,  Stephen  W.  The  Sea  Snake.  1943. 

The  adventures  of  a  Nags  Head  teenager  and  the 
German  submarine  and  Nazi  spy  he  encounters 
during  World  War  II. 

Wechter,  Nell  Wise.  The  Mighty  Midgetts  of  Chicamaco- 

mico.  1974. 

Story  of  a  famous  Outer  Banks  family  who  served 
their  state  and  country  in  the  Coast  Guard.  ■ 


See  additional  U.S.  Lifesav- 
ing Service  article  on  inside 
back  cover. 
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PIRACY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Robert  E.  Lee 
Formerly  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 
Wake  Forest  University 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Utopia  means  a  place  of  ideal 
perfection. 


Draft  means  depth  of  water 
that  a  ship  needs  for  floating. 


Caulking  means  making 
watertight  by  filling  seams, 
cracks,  or  joints— usually 
with  oakum  and  tar. 

Pirates  were  persons  who 
attacked  and  robbed  ships 
unlawfully;  robbers  of  the 
seas;  buccaneers; 
freebooters. 


Britannia  means  Great  Britain. 


Privateers  were  armed  ships 
owned  by  private  persons  and 
holding  government 
commissions  to  attack  and 
capture  enemy  ships.  Also, 
the  commander  or  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  privateer. 


In  the  early  1700s,  North  Carolina  was  a  pirates' 
Utopia.  Its  coastline  was  close  to  the  traffic  lanes  of  the 
seas.  Cape  Hatteras,  often  called  the  "Graveyard  of  the 
Atlantic,"  made  coastal  navigation  treacherous.  The 
inlets  between  the  sandbars  allowed  the  pirates'  shallow- 
draft  ships  to  escape  into  the  safety  of  shallow  sounds  and 
rivers,  where  the  heavy  man-of-war  ships  dared  not 
follow.  The  circuitous  inland  channels  were  hazardous  to 
navigate,  but  they  were  also  convenient  hideouts— and 
places  for  cleaning,  caulking,  and  refitting  ships  for 
another  cruise.  Under  such  circumstances,  governments 
found  piracy  very  difficult  to  control.  Pirates  were  able  to 
move  about  with  little  interruption. 

The  pirates  of  this  period  were  strictly  sea  robbers; 
they  did  not  plunder,  burn,  steal,  or  commit  atrocious 
crimes  on  land.  Many  of  their  leaders  belonged  to  a  genera- 
tion of  intellectual  vigor  in  matters  relating  to  the  seas. 
They  acquired  geographical  and  navigational  knowledge 
which  they  passed  on  to  others.  Piracy  was  perhaps  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  conquest  of  the  rolling  and  turbulent 
oceans. 

This  can  be  said  of  the  pirates:  they  did  their  evil  deeds 
openly,  flourishing  their  black  flags  boldly;  the  leaders 
were  not  petty  thieves,  as  were  their  brother  scoundrels  on 
land. 

For  a  long  time,  piracy  was  a  way  of  life  for  the 
adventuresome.  At  first  there  was  no  strong  public  senti- 
ment to  suppress  it.  Many  colonists  considered  the  pirate 
captains  public  benefactors.  There  were  occasions  when 
the  English,  ambitious  for  Britannia  to  become  the  mighty 
mistress  of  the  seas,  not  only  tolerated  piracy  but  actually 
encouraged  it.  When  wars  against  Spain  were  no  longer 
threatening,  privateers  and  pirates  were  not  considered 
important  by  the  English  in  the  development  of  a  British 
empire. 

Edward  Teach,  better  known  as  Blackbeard,  was  born 
in  Bristol,  England,  and  had  sailed  for  some  time  on  the 
ships  of  privateers  out  of  Jamaica  during  Queen  Anne's 
War.  In  June,  1718,  after  several  years  of  bold  and  coura- 
geous piracy  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  England's 
southern  colonies,  Blackbeard  surrendered.  He  took  the 
oath  giving  up  piracy  and  received  a  certificate  of  pardon 
from  the  hands  of  Gov.  Charles  Eden  on  the  basis  of  the 
previously  issued  proclamation  of  King  George  I.  Teach 
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Sketch  from  Under  The  Black  Flag,  1925. 


Prejudice  is  opinion  formed 
without  taking  time  and  care 
to  judge  fairly. 


Integral  means  necessary  to 
make  complete. 


took  this  oath  in  Bath,  the  oldest  and  then  largest  town  in 
North  Carolina. 

Gov.  Alexander  Spotswood  of  Virginia,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  Governor's  Place  in  Williamsburg,  had  a 
deep  prejudice  against  the  proprietary  colony  to  the  south. 
Virginia  was  a  crown  colony  and  had  warships  and  other 
armed  vessels  at  its  disposal  to  protect  its  waters. 
Virginia  laid  elaborate  plans  to  catch  Blackbeard. 

On  the  evening  of  November  21,  1718,  Captain  Teach 
was  anchored  at  his  favorite  spot  at  the  sound  side  of  the 
southern  tip  of  Ocracoke  Island.  Early  the  next  morning, 
during  the  early  gray  light  before  sunrise,  Lt.  Robert 
Maynard  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  two  well-armed  sloops, 
attacked  Teach's  single  ship.  At  the  time,  Teach's  ship  had 
a  greatly  reduced  crew. 

A  heroic  touch  was  given  to  the  bloody  battle  by  the 
ferocious  meeting  of  Maynard  and  Blackbeard— the 
champion  of  law  and  order  and  the  champion  of  piracy- 
face  to  face.  In  this  epic  struggle,  Edward  Teach  died  a 
violent  death.  It  was  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  he  would  have 
wished,  still  fighting  with  the  rage  of  a  mortally  wounded 
lion. 

Maj.  Stede  Bonnet,  sometimes  called  the  "gentleman 
pirate,"  had  been  a  retired  English  army  officer  of  the 
King's  Guards  who  owned  a  large  sugar  plantation  on  the 
island  of  Barbados.  In  order  to  get  away  from  a  "nagging 
wife,"  he  decided  to  become  a  pirate.  With  his  own  money, 
he  bought  a  vessel  and  equipped  it  with  ten  guns.  He 
recruited  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  some  of  whom  were 
experienced  pirates,  and  departed  one  night  without  even 
saying  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Bonnet. 

He  teamed  up  with  Blackbeard  for  several  months  and 
thereafter  became  an  involuntary  guest  of  Blackbeard's. 
Finally,  following  a  conquest  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, the  two  parted  company  at  the  Morehead  City-Beau- 
fort inlet  of  North  Carolina  and  went  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Bonnet  and  the  members  of  his  crew  were  captured  by 
the  citizens  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  a  running 
fight.  The  capture  was  made  by  Col.  William  Rhett  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Southport,  North  Carolina.  During  the  course  of 
this  battle,  seven  pirates  were  killed  and  five  were 
wounded,  two  of  whom  later  died  of  their  wounds.  Aboard 
the  two  vessels  of  Colonel  Rhett,  ten  or  twelve  men  were 
killed  and  eighteen  were  wounded. 

Bonnet  and  the  surviving  members  of  his  crew  were 
taken  to  Charleston  and  tried.  Bonnet  and  all  but  four  of  his 
crew  were  convicted  and  hanged. 

The  activities  of  bold  and  picturesque  pirate  captains 
like  Blackbeard  and  Bonnet  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
colonial  history  of  North  Carolina,  occurring  during  a 
period  frequently  called  "the  golden  age  of  piracy."  Their 
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daring  exploits  ushered  in  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
piracy  on  the  high  seas. 

Sources: 

Robert  E.  Lee.  Blackbeard  the  Pirate:  A  Reappraisal  of  His  Life  and 

Times  (Winston-Salem:  John  Blair,  1974). 
Hugh  F.  Rankin.  The  Pirates  of  Colonial  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  State 

Dept.  of  Archives  and  History,  1963). 
Daniel  DeFoe.  A  General  History  of  the  Pyrates.  Edited  by  Manuel 

Schonhorn.  (Columbia,  S.C.:  University  of  South  Carolina  Press, 

1972). 

Suggested  Additional  Reading 

Horner,  Dave.  Shipwrecks,  Skin  Divers  and  Sunken  Gold. 
1965. 

Stories  of  pirate  treasure  and  shipwrecks.  Also  gives 

some  practical  information  about  skindiving. 
Martin,  Fran.  Pirate  Island.  1955. 

Story  of  two  brothers'  search  for  their  father,  which 

leads  into  problems  with  North  Carolina  pirates, 

including  Blackbeard. 
Stahl,  Ben.  Blackbeard's  Ghost.  1965. 

Blackbeard's  ghost  returns  to  a  small  N.C.  coastal 

town  to  help  save  a  historic  building. 
Stahl,  Ben.  The  Secret  of  Red  Skull.  1971. 

More  pirate  ghosts  in  a  teenage  mystery  story  with  a 

North  Carolina  setting. 
Stockton,  Frank  R.  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts. 
1967. 

True  stories  of  the  North  Carolina  pirates.  ■ 


Scene  of  the  hanging  of  Maj.  Stede 
Bonnet  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
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LAKE  WACCAMAW  FROM  BACK  WHEN 


Bess  Duncan 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina 


Lake  Waccamaw,  located  in  Columbus  County,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  largest  natural  lake  between  Maine  and 
Florida.  It  is  partly  tame  and  partly  wild.  It  bulges  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  the  Green  Swamp  at  its  eastern  end  and 
other  parts  of  its  shoreline  lie  along  an  area  with  good 
highways,  well-kept  homes,  a  recreation  and  boating  area, 
and  a  state  park.  The  lake  is  7  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide. 

Waccamaw  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
once  dwelt  on  the  lake's  shore.  An  English  traveler  visited 
the  place  in  1734  and  found  mounds  and  old  fields  left  by 
the  Waccamaw.  He  felt  that  they  had  been  gone  from  the 
place  for  fifty  years  or  more.  The  traveler  also  reported 
seeing  plenty  of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fish. 

Today,  Indians  in  the  area  feel  that  they  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  Waccamaw.  A  place  called  Indian 
Mounds  is  on  the  eastern  shore.  It  is  said  that  no  vegeta- 
tion will  grow  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  mounds.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  Osceola,  a  half-breed  chief  who  fought  in  the 
Seminole  War,  was  born  on  Waccamaw's  southern  shore  at 
Dupree  Landing. 

There  are  two  villages  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
lake,  the  towns  of  Lake  Waccamaw  (earlier  called  Flem- 
ington)  and  Wananish.  Flemington  dates  back  to  about 
1853  and  was  renamed  Lake  Waccamaw  between  1885  and 
1890.  Lake  Waccamaw  was  not  incorporated  until  1911. 

Among  the  first  to  come  to  the  lake  area  to  settle  were 
the  "turpentiners,"  who  set  up  temporary  distilleries  for 
turpentine  and  tapped  the  virgin  long-leaf  pines.  Later, 
they  moved  on  to  other  untapped  forests. 

It  was  about  1900  that  a  very  colorful  character  came  to 
Lake  Waccamaw— Captain  Sam  Potts.  He  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  one-cylinder  steamboat,  the  Bohemian  Girl. 
His  boat  was  the  main  attraction  for  the  numerous  excur- 
sions to  the  lake  during  the  summer  months.  Trains  came 
from  many  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  carrying 
excursion  groups.  People  enjoying  Sunday  school 
picnics  and  other  outing  events,  would  always  take  a  ride 
on  the  Bohemian  Girl. 

Along  with  Captain  Potts,  another  of  the  better 
remembered  residents  of  the  lake  was  Kinchen  Council,  a 
philosopher,  astute  observer  of  nature,  and  poet  of  consid- 
erable talent.  Mr.  Council  holds  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  person  to  walk  across  Lake  Waccamaw.  He  accom- 


Tapped  means  cut  or  opened 
so  that  sap  flowed  out. 
Sections  of  bark  are  removed 
from  the  trunks  of  longleaf 
pines  in  order  to  collect  the 
oleoresin  (the  plant  product 
containing  chiefly  essential 
oil  and  resin). 

Excursions  are  short  trips 
taken  for  interest  or  pleasure, 
often  by  a  number  of  people 
together. 

Philosopher  means  one  who 
studies  philosophy  (the  study 
of  the  truth  or  principles 
underlying  all  real 
knowledge). 

Astute  means  shrewd  with 
regard  to  one's  own  interests; 
clever. 
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plished  the  feat  during  the  severe  freeze  of  December  1917- 
January  1918,  the  only  time  in  memory  when  the  lake  ever 
froze  so  solidly  as  to  make  the  feat  possible. 

In  1900,  the  village  of  Wananish  came  into  being.  Here, 
two  brothers  established  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
tools  for  the  turpentine  business.  Today,  the  company  still 
operates  at  its  original  location. 

In  the  1890s,  two  large  pavilions  were  built  on  the 
beach  area  near  where  Captain  Potts  began  his  boat  opera- 
tion a  few  years  later.  The  pavilions  were  built  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  and  were  used  for 
picnics,  dancing,  and  resting  places  until  they  were  dis- 
mantled after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  ■ 


The  following  poem  was  written  by  Susan  Schulken,  a  former 
student  of  Waccamaw  Academy.  Susan  was  not  a  member  of  the 
academy's  junior  historian  club,  the  Waccamaw  Wanderers,  but  due  to 
the  present  club  members'  high  regard  for  her  worthy  poem  the  mem- 
bers decided  to  submit  it  with  their  article  "Lake  Waccamaw  From  Back 
When." 

Susan  prepared  an  introduction  to  her  poem  and  it  precedes  the 
poem  here. 


Long  ago  there  lived  an  Indian  tribe  on  the  banks  of  nearby 
Lake  Waccamaw.  Though  this  tribe  had  ceased  to  exist  by  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  many  of  their  stories  and 
customs  have  remained  as  a  memorial  to  their  culture,  even  to 
this  very  day.  The  following  poem  is  one  of  these  stories,  telling 
of  the  creation  of  their  beloved  lake. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAKE 


Way  long  ago  lived  an  Indian  princess 
Whose  home  was  a  mound  of  flowers  tall. 

This  maiden  was  comely — a  beauty  was  she — 
And  her  name  was  Waccamaw. 

She  tended  the  garden  and  taught  all  the  tribes 
Of  the  lore  of  the  Great  Spirit  Manteo. 

So  Manteo  blessed  her,  guarded  and  kept  her, 
Shielded  her  heart  from  sorrow. 

Now  far  to  the  north  of  this  beautiful  land 
Lived  the  savage  tribe  of  the  black  bear  claw. 

The  prince  of  this  tribe  loved  the  pretty  young  maiden 
Whose  name  was  Waccamaw. 

"O,  dear  Prince  Ashbow,  I  shan't  be  your  wife, 

For  by  oath  I  am  bound  to  Manteo. 
I've  pledged  not  to  marry;  this  garden's  my  life. 

Dear  Ashbow,  it  must  be  so." 


(Continued) 
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Her  words  sparked  his  anger  and  kindled  his  wrath. 

He  cursed  the  garden  by  the  black  bear  claw. 
His  warriors  then  Ashbow  led  off  to  war 

Against  the  tribe  called  Waccamaw. 

The  maiden  saw  the  slaughter  of  her  dear  tribe 

And  prayed  from  her  heart  to  Manteo, 
"Dear  Spirit,  let  me  die  now,  and  let  my  mound  sink 

Into  a  lake  of  waters  low." 

The  sun,  it  descends  on  a  lone  sand  bank— 
'Tis  the  grave  of  the  princess  fair  and  small. 

And  where  her  mound  once  stood  is  a  lake, 

And  its  name  is  Waccamaw.  ■ 


TABOR  CITY  "TATER"  FESTIVAL 

Harvey  Graham,  John  Watson,  Perry  Dicus,  and  Julia  Boroughs 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina 


Perhaps  many  of  you  have  never  heard  of  Tabor  City, 
but  at  one  time  during  the  years  1947  to  1961,  Tabor  City 
gained  nationwide  recognition  as  the  "Yam  Capital  of  the 
World."  For  all  of  you  who  do  not  know  what  a  yam  is,  it  is  a 
sweet  potato,  or  what  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tabor 
City  as  a  "sweet  'tater."  It  has  been  recorded  that  in  one 
year  Tabor  City  sold  over  500,000  baskets  of  sweet  pota- 
toes. 

Being  the  "Yam  Capital  of  the  World"  gave  Tabor  City 
a  good  reason  to  be  proud— even  city  tags  for  automobiles 
included  the  words  "Yam  Capital  of  the  World."  As  pride 
began  to  grow  and  grow,  the  merchants  of  Tabor  City 
thought  of  a  new  money-making  venture— a  yam  festival. 

The  Yam  Festival  usually  began  in  October  and  lasted 
three  days.  It  offered  opportunities  and  fun  for  everyone. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  Yam  Festival,  there  were 
speeches  and  a  yam-cooking  competition  (women  dis- 
played their  best  yam  recipes  and  dishes).  Later  in  the  day, 
there  was  a  greasy-pole-climbing  contest,  a  shooting 
exhibition,  and  a  walking  contest.  The  walking  race  was 
won  each  year  by  "Hardrock"  Simpson,  a  mail  carrier 
from  Burlington,  N.C.  People  around  Tabor  City  knew  him 
as  the  "World  Champion  Walker." 

On  the  second  day,  there  was  a  parade  with  floats  and 
bands,  and  contests  for  the  "Yam  Queen."  That  night  there 
was  a  large  square  dance  and  the  traditional  crowning  of 
the  Yam  Queen. 

To  complete  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  there  was  a 
cake  walk.  Anyone  could  attend  and  have  a  good  chance  at 
winning  a  cake. 
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The  Yam  Festival  was  held  annually,  and  one  year, 
while  Hurricane  Hazel  swept  along  her  course,  there  was 
no  electricity.  This  didn't  stop  the  crowning  of  the  Yam 
Queen;  it  was  done  by  candlelight.  By  1961,  many  people  in 
the  area  had  lost  interest  in  growing  yams  and  having  a 
Yam  Festival.  Although  the  festival  is  no  longer  held,  no 
one  has  forgotten  that  it  brought  their  little  town  world- 
wide fame.  ■ 


Commission  means  a  group 
of  people  appointed  or 
elected  with  authority  to  do 
certain  things. 


Horticultural  means  having  to 
do  with  the  growing  of 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  plants. 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Times, 
November  22,  1977.  It  is  reprinted  here  by  permission  of 
the  publisher. 

Name  Game 

A  yam  by  any  other  name  doesn't  sell  as  well 

From  Times  wire  and  staff  reports 

Having  yams  for  Thanksgiving  dinner?  Probably 

not. 

If  you  think  you  are,  you've  been  taken  in  by  the 
cheerful  gyp  with  which  North  Carolina  has  become  the 
nation's  top  yam  producer— without  producing  a  single 
yam. 

What  they  grow  here  are  sweet  potatoes. 

But  Dixie  marketing  wizards  have  found  that 
Yankees  like  to  think  of  them  as  yams  and  will  buy  more 
of  them  if  they  go  by  that  name. 

So  it's  official.  There's  even  an  outfit  here  called  the 
North  Carolina  Yam  Commission,  which  isn't  really  a 
commission  but  a  grower  cooperative  whose  principal 
job  is  to  sell  North  Carolina  sweet  potatoes. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  state's  sweet  potato  produc- 
tion has  increased  400  percent  and  now  stands  at  about 
9  million  bushels,  tops  in  the  nation  and  35  per  cent  of  the 
U.S.  crop.  It's  a  major  crop  in  Wake  County. 

Robert  Jenkins,  yam  commission  executive  secre- 
tary, believes  the  confusion  between  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes  probably  began  with  African  slaves  who  ate 
yams  in  their  homeland  and  thought  the  sweet  potatoes 
they  found  here  were  the  same  thing. 

"The  Senegalese  word  for  yam  is  'yah-mah'  or  some- 
thing like  that,"  Jenkins  said. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Wilson,  associate  professor  of  horticultural 
science  at  N.C.  State  University,  said  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  from  two  entirely  different  root  crops. 

"The  sweet  potato  is  Ipomoea  batata,"  Wilson  said, 
"and  yam  is  Dioscorea  alata.  The  yam  is  generally  a 
more  moist,  fleshy  crop." 

"We  grow  sweet  potatoes  in  North  Carolina,  but  we 
sell  yams,"  Wilson  said  chuckling  at  how  North  Caro- 
linians use  the  two  words  interchangeably. 

Most  North  Carolinians  have  never  tasted  yams, 
Wilson  said.  But  the  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  this  state 
are  not  as  dry  tasting  as  the  typical  Southern  sweet 
potato,  he  said. 

"We  grow  a  yam-like  crop  here,  but  we  leave  off  the 
'like'  and  call  our  sweet  potatoes  yams." 
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CHAOS  VISITS  A  SMALL  TOWN 


Frank  W.  Williamson 
Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina 


On  Saturday,  January  13,  1968,  the  people  in  the  small 
town  of  Chadbourn  arose  to  what  they  thought  was  going 
to  be  an  ordinary  day.  To  their  amazement,  a  train  had 
derailed,  which  would  cause  an  evacuation  of  the  entire 
town. 

At  approximately  4:05  a.m.  on  Saturday,  twelve  Sea- 
board Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  cars  carrying  high 
explosives  enroute  to  Vietnam  derailed  and  toppled  off  the 
roadbed.  The  cargo  of  these  cars  was  3.5  mm.  mortar 
rounds,  2.75  mm.  rocket  projectiles,  105  mm.  howitzer 
shells,  and  750-pound  high-explosive  aerial  bombs.  This 
amount  of  ammunition  could  easily  destroy  the  entire 
town  of  Chadbourn. 

When  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company 
reported  this  information  to  Mayor  Willie  Dutton  of  Chad- 
bourn around  9:30  a.m.,  a  meeting  was  called  for  the 
planning  of  a  full-scale  evacuation.  Those  attending  this 
meeting  were  the  mayor;  chief  of  police,  Ralph  Free- 
man; chief  of  the  fire  department  and  the  rescue  squad, 
Martin  Carter;  and  Otis  Collins,  head  of  the  local  civil 
defense  office.  By  about  10:30  A.M.  the  evacuation  was  in 
full  progress.  Volunteer  fire  and  rescue  members  from 
Chadbourn  were  called  and  instructed  to  inform  everyone 
of  the  situation  that  had  developed  during  the  night. 

As  the  residents  of  Chadbourn  were  leaving,  more 
planning  was  underway.  Neighboring  rescue  squads  and 
fire  departments  were  called  to  give  their  aid  in  meeting 
the  serious  crisis.  National  Guard  units  from  the  nearby 
towns  of  Whiteville  and  Fair  Bluff  responded  to  protect 
public  property  and  give  any  other  services  that  were 
needed.  Red  Cross  stations  were  set  up  at  West  Colum- 
bus, Westside,  and  some  Whiteville  schools  to  give 
their  support  during  this  crisis.  The  Salvation  Army  pre- 
pared food  for  all  the  volunteer  workers  in  the  town  of 
Chadbourn. 

By  4:00  P.M.  the  majority  of  Chadbourn's  residents  had 
left  their  homes.  The  workmen  at  the  derailment  scene 

began  their  arduous  task.  Huge  mobile  cranes  were  used  to  Arduous  means  difficult;  hard 
raise  the  cars  into  an  upright  position.  The  cars  were  then  to  do 
carefully  opened  for  an  inspection  of  the  ammunition.  Six 
cars  had  been  checked  by  midnight  and  were  all  in  good 
condition.  On  Sunday,  the  six  other  cars  had  been  set 
upright  and  checked  for  any  damage  that  required  imme- 
diate attention.  These  twelve  cars  were  then  carefully 
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loaded  on  flatbed  cars  and  sent  to  Wilmington  for  further 
inspection. 

Mayor  Dutton  gave  the  all-clear  signal  about  8:30  a.m. 
Monday  morning,  and  residents  began  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Even  though  the  danger  was  over  earlier,  Mr. 
Dutton  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances  that  would  endan- 
ger anyone. 

Businesses  opened  on  Monday  after  they  had  been 
closed  for  the  weekend.  Schools  in  the  area  stayed  closed 
Monday,  but  opened  on  Tuesday. 

The  weary  town  of  Chadbourn  was  in  great  need  of 
help  during  this  crisis.  It  received  much  assistance  from 
neighboring  towns,  which  made  the  long  and  hectic 
weekend  seem  much  easier  for  Chadbourn's  residents. 

People  who  experienced  the  Chadbourn  evacuation 
will  remember  it  as  one  of  the  most  frightening  experi- 
ences of  their  lives.  ■ 
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THE  GALLOPING  GATLINGS 


Tom  Parramore 
Assistant  Professor,  History  Department 
Meredith  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


Richard  Jordan  Gatling,  1868. 


Richard  Gatling  would  likely  have  been  a  lot  more  at 
home  in  the  twentieth  century  than  he  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth. For  him,  the  trouble  with  his  own  century  was  that 
everything  worked  too  slowly.  Gatling  seems  to  have  felt 
that  farmers  trudged  along  behind  mules  when  they  could 
be  riding  tractors.  Soldiers  in  battle  fired  at  the  enemy  one 
shot  at  a  time  when  they  could  be  firing  hundreds  of  rounds 
a  minute.  Even  bicycle  racers  pumped  only  with  their  legs 
when  they  might  be  using  their  arms  as  well.  Richard 
Gatling  spent  over  sixty  years  trying  to  hurry  his  genera- 
tion into  a  new  and  faster  century,  but  he  never  quite 
reached  his  goal.  In  spite  of  the  many  patents  he  received 
for  his  inventions,  he  never  got  the  old  century  to  move 
along  at  a  pace  he  could  admire. 

It  was  the  same  with  Richard's  brother  Henry.  Henry 
was  a  Hertford  County  farmer  who  speeded  up  his  own 
work  with  the  cotton  chopper  he  patented  in  1871.  But 
Henry  was  also  building  and  testing  airplanes  before  the 
Wright  brothers  were  born.  As  early  as  1873,  a  newspaper 
reporter  was  telling  of  the  "flying  machine"  in  which 
Henry  would  soon  "navigate  the  air  like  any  of  the 
feathered  tribe."  But  the  "Gatling  aeroplane"  crashed  on 
its  maiden  flight  attempt,  and  Henry  had  not  gotten  it  to  fly 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Will  Vann  in  1879. 

The  Gatling  brothers  inherited  their  inventive  genius 
and  their  independent  ways  from  their  father,  old  Jordan 
Gatling.  Jordan  was  inventing  and  patenting  new  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  as  early  as  the  1830s.  He  got  help  from  his 
boys  in  building  his  cotton  planter  and  cotton  thinner  and 
brought  the  agricultural  revolution  to  Hertford  County 
while  all  his  neighbors  farmed  according  to  the  older  and 
slower  methods. 

It  was  Richard  who  first  showed  signs  of  inheriting 
his  father's  inventiveness.  In  1841,  Richard  was  puttering 
around  with  some  odds  and  ends  of  tools  and  a  dugout 
canoe  when  he  invented  the  "screw  propeller."  His  father 
wouldn't  let  him  go  to  Washington  in  order  to  acquire  a 
patent  until  after  the  crops  were  in.  When  Richard  finally 
got  to  the  patent  office,  he  was  told  that  his  invention  had 
been  patented  by  a  Scotsman  "only  a  few  days  before."  The 
device  revolutionized  ocean  travel  in  the  next  few  decades. 
Soon  afterward,  however,  Richard  invented  a  seed  planter 
that  would  make  him  his  first  fortune.  After  moving  to  St. 
Louis,  he  sold  his  machine  to  thousands  of  midwestern 


Photograph  reproduced  courtesy  of  F.  Ray  Johnson,  Murfreesboro,  N.C. 

This  sketch  portrays  James  Henry  Gatling  with  his  "flying 
machine."  This  "Gatling  aeroplane"  crashed  in  the  1870s  during  its 
maiden  flight  from  a  shed  roof. 


Drilling  means  sowing  seed 
by  means  of  a  drill,  a  planting 
implement  that  makes  holes 
or  furrows,  drops  in  the  seed, 
and  covers  them  with  earth. 


wheat  farmers  and  became  a  successful  businessman. 

It  was  in  the  early  months  of  the  Civil  War  that 
Richard  got  the  idea  that  was  to  make  him  world  famous. 
Making  use  of  the  principle  of  his  seed  planter  to  shoot 
bullets  instead  of  drilling  seeds,  he  invented  the  first 
successful  machine  gun.  The  Gatling  Gun  was  used 
briefly  by  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War  but  took  several 
more  years  to  develop  fully.  Later  improvements  made  the 
gun  capable  of  firing  3,000  rounds  per  minute!  Some  of  the 
most  modern  warplanes  make  use  of  the  Gatling  idea  in 
their  machine  guns. 

Most  of  Richard's  later  inventions  seemed  to  have  the 
same  goal  of  making  people  do  things  faster,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.  His  motor  plows  and  tractors  were  intended 
to  speed  up  farming.  His  rotary  cultivator  andhempbrake 
were  also  intended  to  aid  farming.  His  "pneumatic  gun  and 
torpedo  boat"  were  meant  to  do  for  war  at  sea  what  his 
machine  gun  had  done  for  land  warfare.  Even  his  new 
gadgets  for  flushing  toilets  and  washing  dishes  were 
designed  to  speed  up  things  that  were  done  too  slowly  for 
Richard  Gatling.  His  new  bicycle,  patented  in  1894,  had 
handlebars  that  connected  with  the  wheel  chain.  The  rider 
could  go  faster  by  pumping  the  handles  and  pedals  at  the 
same  time. 

Richard  Jordan  Gatling  died  in  February,  1903,  with 
most  folks  still  plodding  along  as  they  always  had.  The 
new  century,  though,  was  destined  to  follow  his  lead.  A  few 
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Gatling's  Model  1865  machine  gun. 


horseless  carriages  similar  to  his  own  "motor  driven 
vehicle"  (1900)  were  already  grunting  up  and  down  city 
streets.  The  first  successful  airplane  flight  was  only  ten 
months  away.  (The  Wright  brothers  made  their  historic 
flight  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  gin  mill  where  Henry 
Gatling  tried  and  failed.)  Within  a  few  more  years,  Ameri- 
cans would  be  darting  through  the  skies  in  a  way  that 
would  have  brought  joy  to  Henry's  heart.  Ocean  liners 
with  screw  propellers  would  be  speeding  across  the  seas 
in  a  way  that  Richard  would  have  applauded.  Farming, 
housework,  and  other  tasks  would  all  be  done  faster.  The 
Gatling  boys  could  rest  contentedly  in  their  graves;  the 
world  above  them  had  finally  begun  to  bustle. 

Sources: 

F.  Roy  Johnson.  "James  Henry  Gatling,  the  Tinkering  Inventor,"  Daily 
Roanoke-Chowan  News;  "The  Roanoke-Chowan  Story"  (Murfrees- 
boro,  1962). 

T.  C.  Parramore.  "The  North  Carolina  Background  of  Richard  Jordan 
Gatling,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XLI  (Winter,  1964), 
54-61. 

Records  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 

Journal  (Norfolk,  Virginia),  February  19,  1873.  ■ 
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ARCHEOLOGISTS  MANAGING 
PREHISTORIC  SITES 

AN  EXAMPLE  IN  GATES  COUNTY 


Carol  S.  Spears 
Archeologist 
Archeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


The  archeological  resources 
study  of  any  area  requires  care- 
ful planning.  Here,  archeolo- 
gist Mark  Mathis  (left),  Arche- 
ology and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Section,  and  Tom  Wells, 
then  a  recreation  planner  for 
the  Division  of  Parks  and 
Recreation,  Raleigh,  work  with 
a  Bennetts  Creek  Conceptual 
Study  map. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  natural  and  scenic  river?  A 
natural  and  scenic  river  is  a  river  which  is  preserved  in  its 
natural  condition  for  the  public  to  see  and  enjoy.  Before  a 
river  is  designated  and  protected  as  natural  and  scenic  it 
must  be  intensively  studied  for  two  reasons:  (1)  to  see  if 
it  qualifies;  and  (2)  to  plan  for  its  future  management.  The 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating all  research,  and  the  management  of  natural  and 
scenic  rivers  if  they  are  so  designated.  There  are  several 
steps  in  this  process,  which  sometimes  takes  several 
years  to  complete.  These  various  steps  can  be  seen  in  the 
flow  diagram  on  the  following  page.  (A  flow  diagram  or 
chart  is  a  chart  which  is  read  by  following  the  arrows.) 

Archeologists  are  involved  in  all  steps  of  the  project 
because  they  want  to  protect  the  locations  of  Indian  towns, 
villages,  work  areas,  and  historic  sites  within  natural 
areas.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1976,  plans  were  begun  to 
propose  Bennetts  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Chowan  River 
in  the  outer  coastal  region  of  Gates  County,  as  a  natural 
and  scenic  river.  Archeologists  have  visited  the  area  and 
collected  information  on  the  archeological  sites  there  just 
as  other  scientists  on  the  natural  and  scenic  study  team 
have  collected  environmental  data. 

The  archeologist,  by  using  past  knowledge  of  where 
people  like  to  live,  predicted  that  the  favorable  places 
would  be  the  highest  areas  of  the  ground  nearest  to  the 
creek.  By  studying  the  maps  of  these  areas  along  the  creek, 
the  archeologist  established  areas  which  were  most  likely 
to  contain  prehistoric  sites.  The  archeologist  then  visited 
these  areas  and  found  that  three  of  them  did  contain  archeo- 
logical resources.  The  archeologist  also  accompanied  a 
historian  to  areas  which  had  historical  potential.  To- 
gether, the  archeologist  and  the  historian  were  able  to 
determine  historic  sites,  archeological  sites,  and  prehis- 
toric sites  in  the  same  general  area— which  are  worthy  of 
research  and  protection. 

A  management  plan  was  then  written  about  these 
cultural  resources.  It  consisted  of  a  summary  of  the  known 
archeological  and  historical  resources  on  Bennetts  Creek 
and  a  general  plan  for  properly  managing  them  and  the  yet 
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Decide  what 
river  or  creek 

TO  STUDY 


Ask  the  people  who 
live  closest  to  the 
river  what  they  think 

ABOUT  IT 


The  General  Assetoly 
designates  it  as  a 
natural  and  scenic 

RIVER 


The  process  of  designating  a  natural  and  scenic  river. 


unknown  resources  on  or  near  the  creek. 

Prehistoric  and  historic  sites  were  found  to  exist  in 
three  areas: 

Area  1:  Cultural  resources  in  the  immediate  area  include 
the  archeological  remains  of  an  old  gristmill,  other  mills 
and  structures,  and  the  large  prehistoric  site.  This  area 
will  receive  further  investigation  as  part  of  an  intensive 
survey  of  Merchants  Mill  Pond  State  Park.  The  survey  will 
be  conducted  by  Dr.  David  S.  Phelps,  archeologist  at  East 
Carolina  University. 

Area  2:  Archeological  investigations  revealed  that  the 
history  of  this  area  included  a  village  during  prehistoric 
times.  The  area  was  later  a  colonial  residential  area.  Still 
later,  it  became  a  primary  landing/ commercial/ industrial 
center  for  the  town  of  Gatesville. 

Two  sturdy  structures  on  the  site  relate  to  storage  of 
commodities  delivered  by  boat  in  previous  times.  The 
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IF  YOU  FELL  A  TREE,  IT  MAY  TAKE  YEARS  BUT  ANOTHER  TREE 


GROW  BACK. 


IF  YOU  BULLDOZE  AN  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SITE,  IT 


DESTROYED  FOREVER. 


Quartz  is  a  very  hard  mineral 
composed  of  silica  and  found 
in  many  different  types  of 
rocks  such  as  sandstone  and 
granite. 

Sherds  are  pieces  of  broken 
earthenware  or  pottery.  Also, 
shards. 


docks,  which  were  once  attached  to  the  water  side  of  each, 
have  decayed.  A  smaller  sheet-metal  building  was  used 
for  the  storage  of  drums  of  oil  and  other  petroleum  prod- 
ucts of  Texaco,  whose  tankers  brought  oil  and  gas  to 
Gatesville  through  the  1940s.  A  large  wooden  warehouse, 
built  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  also  used  for  storage. 
Until  the  1950s,  a  third,  general-purpose  dock  existed  to 
the  west  of  the  Texaco  storage  shed.  These  structures  rep- 
resent the  last  evidence  of  dependence  upon  the  creek  for 
general  commerce  and  trade.  The  creek  has  carried  dugout 
canoes,  sailing  ships,  freight  and  passenger  steamers, 
tankers,  and  tugs  and  barges  which  served  the  various 
needs  of  each  generation  of  the  community.  Therefore,  the 
prehistory  and  history  of  the  city  of  Gatesville  and  this 
part  of  Gates  County  is  directly  tied  to  this  traditional 
landing. 

During  the  survey,  a  well-preserved  cotton  gin  was 
also  recorded  in  this  area.  The  gin  reflects  the  previous 
reliance  upon  cotton  as  the  second  money  crop  in  Gates 
County. 

Three  archeological  sites  were  found: 
31Ga7  (the  archeology  survey  identification  number) 
has  yielded  materials  such  as  half  of  a  quartz  triangu- 
lar projectile  point,  pottery  sherds,  a  fragment  of  a 
quartzite  pebble  hammer,  a  quartz  flake,  and  other 
remains  of  tool-production  activities.  Most  of  these 
remains  reflect  an  occupation  by  Indians  during  the 
late  Woodland  period,  ca.  a.d.  800-1650. 

Historical  materials  dating  to  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  have  also  been  found  on 
this  site.  They  included  pieces  of  porcelain,  brown- 
glazed  earthenware,  jugs  or  storage  jars,  neck  sherds 
of  a  blue-glass  mason  jar,  a  piece  of  a  patent-medicine 
bottle  made  as  early  as  the  1920s,  a  rusted  metal 
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washer,  and  a  nail. 

31Ga3  is  a  historic  site  where  five  sherds  of  hard  white 
(four  plain  and  one  blue-floral  transfer  pattern)  and  one 
slate  spall  were  found. 

31Ga2  was  the  location  of  nine  ceramic  sherds  which 
probably  relate  to  the  Early  Woodland  period— 1000- 
300  B.C.). 

Area  3:  This  area  is  known  as  Roberts  Wharf,  or  Roberts 
Landing,  the  name  taken  from  the  Roberts  family  that 
established  a  plantation  landing  at  this  spot  in  the  colonial 
period.  The  original  Colonel  Roberts  house  has  recently 
fallen  into  decay.  The  second  house  (located  about  one-half 
mile  from  the  landing)  is  in  good  structural  condition  and 
was  built  during  the  Federal  period  (1790-1830)  as  a  side- 
hall,  two-story  house.  During  the  mid-nineteenth  century, 
the  house  was  enlarged  and  redesigned  in  the  then  popular 
Greek-revival  style.  A  Federal-period  smokehouse  still 
stands  near  the  house. 

A  prehistoric  site  area,  31Gal,  was  found  to  cover 
50-X-150  meters.  Shovel  tests  in  the  site  showed  that  a  cul- 
tural layer  of  25  cm.  existed  below  the  surface.  Lithics 
(people-altered  stone)  and  ceramic  sherds  were  found. 
Some  ceramic  wares  are  typical  of  the  Algonkian  tribal 
distribution  and  authenticate  the  Chowanoke  occupation 
at  this  site.  Analysis  indicates  a  complete  Woodland 
period  sequence  (1000  B.C.  to  a.d.  1650)  for  the  site.  During 
the  Late  Woodland  period,  the  site  was  a  small,  sedentary 
village.  In  one  test  pit,  six  shells  of  freshwater  mussel,  a 
deer  scapula  and  molar  tooth,  numerous  turtle  bones  and 
outer  shell  fragments,  a  bird  ulna,  and  four  charred  frag- 
ments of  mammal  bones  were  collected.  The  bones  are  in 
excellent  condition,  indicating  good  preservation  of  such 
remains  at  this  site. 

The  management  plan  for  the  natural  and  scenic  river 
includes  the  following  recommendations  for  properly 
protecting  archeological  resources. 

(1)  The  land  next  to  the  creek  which  has  a  surface 
elevation  of  5  or  more  feet  above  mean  sea  level  should  be 
included  in  the  natural  and  scenic  area.  This  high  land  will 
include  most  of  the  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  near  the 
creek.  The  boundaries  should  include  the  Roberts  Wharf 
site. 

(2)  Archeological  sites  are  extremely  fragile.  Unlike 
many  natural  resources,  once  they  are  destroyed  they  will 
not  grow  back.  For  this  reason  it  is  recommended  that  the 
archeological  resources  be  protected  from  ground-dis- 
turbing activities. 

No  digging,  clearing,  or  "relic"  collecting  should  be 
allowed  within  the  boundaries.  Construction  of  shelters, 
privies,  parking  lots,  and  other  facilities  should  be  under- 
taken only  after  proper  consideration  of  the  cultural 
resources  at  the  proposed  sites. 

(3)  Stream-bank  stabilization  may  be  necessary  to 
slow  down  erosion  of  archeological  sites  which  are 


Spall  means  small  fragment 
or  chip,  especially  of  stone. 


Roberts-Carter  House,  Gates  County 


Authenticate  means  establish 
the  truth  of. 


Sedentary  means  settled;  not 
migratory. 


located  at  or  near  the  bank.  Also,  given  the  lengthy  prehis- 
toric and  historic  dependence  upon  the  creek  as  a  trans- 
portation-communication route,  the  probability  of  under- 
water archeological  sites  is  high.  Sunken  ships  may  be 
located  at  any  point  along  the  stream.  These  sites  should 
also  be  preserved. 

(4)  Public  education  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the 
stream's  cultural  resources  can  be  accomplished  through 
Interpretive  means  the  development  of  interpretive  centers.  Historic  markers 

explanatory.  may  be  placed  in  convenient  or  accessible  points  along 

roads,  trails,  or  even  along  the  creek  itself,  as  necessary. 
Markers  inform  the  public  about  the  nature  of  particular 
sites,  structures,  or  objects. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  archeologists  work 
with  other  scientists  and  state  agencies  to  plan  for  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  archeological  sites  in  non- 
developed  or  natural  areas.  The  nomination  and  evalua- 
tion of  Bennetts  Creek  as  a  natural  and  scenic  river  is  an 
ongoing  process.  Only  after  all  procedures  are  met  and 
approved,  and  the  creek  is  proven  to  meet  the  require- 
ments and  standards  of  a  natural  and  scenic  river,  will  it  be 
so  designated. 
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I  NORTH  CARDURA 


The  Archeology  Branch,  Department  of  Cultural 
Resources,  has  recently  adopted  a  logo  to  symbolize  and 
identify  itself  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  working  to  improve  management  of 
archeological  resources  in  the  state. 

The  logo  has  computer-style  lettering  which  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  computers  play  a  major  role  in  the 
archeology  program  in  North  Carolina.  This  state's 
system  is  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  of  its  kind  for 
cultural  resource  management  in  the  country. 

Graphics  on  the  logo  depict  the  changing  usage  of 
land  through  time.  The  first  segment  of  the  design  repre- 
sents a  time  period  in  North  Carolina  when  earthen 
mounds,  with  temples  or  townhouses  on  top,  were  built. 
The  Indians  in  North  Carolina  constructed  such  mounds 
for  ceremonial  or  religious  purposes  from  a.d.  1300  to 
a.d.  1600. 

The  second  segment  represents  trees  which  grew  and 
covered  the  mounds  hundreds  of  years  after  the  Indians 
had  abandoned  them. 

The  third  segment  represents  a  time  period  when 
settlers  first  came  to  North  Carolina  and  built  houses  or 
structures  on  these  prominent  features  (a.d.  1500  to  the 
present). 

The  present  and  the  future  are  represented  by  the 
fourth  and  last  segment  of  the  design.  Due  to  population 
increases  and  advances  in  technology,  land-altering 
activities  have  increased  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  These 
activities  destroy  sites. 

Cultural  layers  beneath  the  mounds  represent 
archeological  resources  which  have  remained  buried 
and  intact  since  as  early  as  8,000  B.C.  The  Archeology 
Branch  is  dedicated  to  the  proper  management  and  pres- 
ervation of  these  archeological  resources. 

The  rising  sun  is  symbolic  of  the  Archeology  Branch 
and  our  dedication  to  protect,  preserve,  and  manage 
North  Carolina's  archeological  resources.  The  logo 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  Archeology  Branch  and  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  have  a  goal  to  fulfill  in  working 
together  to  save  the  past  for  the  future. 


Depict  means  represent  or 
portray. 


Technology  is  the  science  of 
the  mechanical  and  industrial 
arts. 

Cultural  Layers  are  soil  layers 
beneath  the  surface  that 
contain  the  remains  and 
evidences  of  particular 
periods  of  time  or  use. 
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STATE  HISTORIC  SITES 


IN  THE  COASTAL  REGION 

Richard  W.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Administrator 
Historic  Sites  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


The  two  preceding  issues  of  THJH  have  contained 
articles  about  state-owned  historic  sites.  In  the  Fall,  1977, 
issue  an  introduction  briefly  explained  how  North  Caro- 
lina state  historic  sites  are  established,  and  how  they  are 
chosen.  That  first  article  also  described  the  two  sites  that 
are  situated  in  the  Mountain  Region.  In  the  Winter,  1978, 
issue  the  nine  sites  that  are  situated  in  the  Piedmont 
Region  were  listed.  Nine  sites  are  located  in  the  Coastal 
Region;  they  are  listed  here. 

Historic  Bath,  Beaufort  County,  is  North  Carolina's 
first  incorporated  town  (1705).  The  colony's  oldest  exist- 
ing church  building  still  serves  St.  Thomas  Parish.  Guided 
tours  are  available  for  the  Palmer  Marsh  and  Bonner 
houses,  and  their  nearby  outbuildings.  Another  house,  the 
Van  der  Veer  House,  is  undergoing  restoration.  In  the 
visitor  center,  a  film  relates  the  history  of  this  colonial 
port  town  and  the  activities  of  the  infamous  pirate,  Black- 
beard,  who  once  lived  here. 

Charles  B.  Aycock  Birthplace,  near  Fremont,  Wayne 
County,  presents  events  in  the  life  of  North  Carolina's 
"education  governor"  and  depicts  farm  life  on  a  typical 
eastern  North  Carolina  farm  of  1840.  Structures  on  the  site 
include  the  house  in  which  Aycock  was  born,  a  separate 
dining  room  and  kitchen,  two  smokehouses,  stables,  corn- 
crib,  one-room  school  house,  and  visitor  center.  Guided 
tours  are  available  the  year  around. 

Bentonville  Battleground,  near  Newton  Grove,  John- 
ston County,  is  the  site  of  the  largest  land  battle  ever 
fought  in  North  Carolina  (March,  1865).  The  battle,  the  last 
major  Confederate  offensive  of  the  war,  is  retold  through 
exhibits  in  the  visitor  center.  The  Harper  House,  on  the 
site  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  has  been  restored,  and  guided 
tours  of  it  are  available.  Visitors  may  also  tour  the  battle- 
field in  their  automobiles. 

Brunswick  Town,  near  Southport,  Brunswick  County, 
was  developed  as  an  important  port  for  shipping  naval 
stores  and  lumber  to  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  Burned 
by  the  British  during  the  Revolution,  the  settlement  was 
abandoned  and  never  rebuilt.  During  the  Civil  War,  Fort 

(Continued) 


Somerset  Place  after  restoration. 


Somerset  Place  as  it  appeared  during  the  Somerset  Place  rear  view  photographed  when 

1930s  and  1940s.  house  was  being  prepared  for  painting. 


Anderson  was  constructed  over  a  portion  of  the  town  site. 
Today,  the  visitor  can  see  more  than  sixty  foundations  that 
have  been  uncovered  by  archeologists,  enjoy  a  nature  trail 
among  subtropical  plants,  and  visit  the  remains  of  Fort 
Anderson.  Guided  tours  are  available  from  the  visitor 
center. 

Somerset  Place,  near  Creswell,  Washington  County, 
was  built  in  the  1830s  by  Josiah  Collins  III.  The  fourteen- 
room  plantation  home  soon  became  a  gathering  place  for 


Constitution  House,  Halifax,  as  it  appeared  Restored  Constitution  House  as  it  appeared 

about  1912  when  still  on  its  original  site.  The       about  1967  after  being  placed  on  its  third  site, 
structure  possibly  dates  as  early  as  the  late 
eighteenth  century. 


The  Clerk's  Office,  Halifax,  as  it  appeared 
early  in  this  century,  and  after  it  had  already 
served  many  years  as  a  private  residence.  When  it 
was  built  in  1832,  its  specifications  called  for  brick 
construction  and  a  zinc  roof.  Concern  for  the 
safety  of  public  records  was  heightened  in  1831 
when  the  old  State  House  burned  in  Raleigh.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Clerk's  Office  is  its 
corbie  gables  (gables  with  stepped  upper  sur- 
faces), sometimes  referred  to  as  crow-step  gables. 


fashionable  society.  Today,  visitors  take  guided  tours 
through  the  mansion  and  outbuildings. 

Historic  Halifax,  Halifax,  Halifax  County,  developed 
as  a  river  port  and  a  commercial  and  political  center.  In 
April,  1776,  the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Caro- 
lina met  here  and  adopted  the  "Halifax  Resolves"  which 
empowered  the  colony's  delegates  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  independence— the  first  such  action  by 
any  colony.  The  state's  first  constitution  was  also  adopted 
in  Halifax.  Today,  the  site  features  restored  buildings 
from  the  colonial  era  up  to  1840,  a  visitor  center,  and 
archaeological  excavations.  Guided  tours  are  available. 

The  Iredell  House,  Edenton,  Chowan  County,  was  the 
home  of  James  Iredell  of  England,  who  came  to  America  as 
deputy  collector  for  the  port  of  Roanoke.  He  became  attor- 
ney general  of  North  Carolina  and  later  was  named  by 
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Pres.  George  Washington  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  original  part  of  the  house  was  built 
about  1759.  It  was  acquired  by  Iredell  in  1778.  The  house  is 
now  a  part  of  Historic  Edenton,  and  guided  tours  are 
available. 

Fort  Fisher,  near  Kure  Beach,  New  Hanover  County, 
protected  the  last  port  open  to  the  Confederacy — Wilming- 
ton— and  supported  a  lifeline  of  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad.  The  fall  of  this  fort  to  Union  forces  in  January, 
1865,  helped  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  South.  In  the  visitor 
center,  exhibits  and  films  recount  this  story.  Visitors  can 
also  visit  the  remaining  mounds  and  archeology  pavil- 
ion that  exhibits  artifacts  from  ships  sunk  in  the  Union 
blockade  of  Fort  Fisher. 

Richard  Caswell  Memorial,  near  Kinston,  Lenoir 
County,  commemorates  the  outstanding  public  service  of 
this  patriot  who  became  the  first  state  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  Located  on  the  same  site  are  the  remains  of  the 
C.S.S.  Neuse,  an  ironclad  ram  that  was  built  in  North 
Carolina  to  challenge  Union  control  of  the  state's  coastal 
waters.  The  boat  was  destroyed  in  March,  1865,  after  it  had 
become  stuck  on  a  sandbar  while  en  route  to  the  coast  to 
begin  its  career.  It  was  destroyed  to  prevent  its  capture  by 
rapidly  advancing  Union  forces.  The  salvaged  Neuse  hull 
is  on  display  under  a  special  shelter,  and  a  visitor  center 
contains  many  artifacts.  ■ 
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A  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


Many  of  the  words  used  in  this  puzzle  relate  to  North 
Carolina  history.  Try  to  solve  the  puzzle  without  referring 
to  the  answers,  which  appear  on  a  following  page. 


ACROSS 
1  Chart 

4  Form  used  for  making  shoes 
8  Agent 

11  Everyone 

12  Musical  instrument 

13  Type  of  dessert 

14  Edenton  Party 

15  Get  rid  of  for  money 

16  The  letter  "n"  (plural) 

17  First  name  (nickname)  of 
Warren  County  native  who 
was  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  1801  to 
1807 

19  Pasture 

21  Bleed  (past  tense) 

23  Medicine 

26  First  word  of  the  name  of 
City  of  the  Angels  (Spanish 
name) 

27  Negative 

28  Opposite  of  off 

29  Consumed 

30  Boy's  name  (possessive 
form) 

33  Greek  god  of  love 

34  Grease 

36  Automobile 

37  Punch  for  working  leather 
39  Enter 

42  Indebted 

45  Boy's  name 

46  Cage 

47  Win  (past  tense) 

48  Advertisements  (abbr.) 

49  Leg  joint 

50  Dirt 


DOWN 

1  Pad 

2  Beer 

3  Woodworking  tools 

4  Misplaced 

5  Nickname  of  sixteenth 
president  of  United  States 

6  Sun  (poetic) 

7  Relate 

8  Indian  projectile 

9  Fastener 


10  Opposite  of  no 

18  Anno  Domini  (abbr.) 

20  Editor  (abbr.) 

21  Take  up  ink 

22  One 

24  To 

25  Leaves  (verb) 

29  Bows  and  

31  Girls'  toys 

32  Yes  (Spanish) 


33  Each  (abbr.) 

35  Wet  with  tongue 

36  To  deal  with  and  attempt  to 
overcome 

37  Exclamation  (slang) 

38  Crumpled  pile 

40  Not  (French) 

41  From  head  to  

43  To  court 

44  Finish 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

compiling  your  local  history  file  now  by  reviewing  old 
newspapers,  talking  to  members  of  your  historical 
societies,  and  interviewing  your  grandparents  or  other 
local  senior  citizens.  How  much  information  do  you  think 
junior  historians  can  come  up  with  in  two  months  time? 
We  hope  it  is  enough  to  print  a  fantastic  issue!  Mid- 
November  is  your  deadline  for  submitting  material. 

Some  of  the  information  you  gather  might  find  its  way 
into  our  upcoming  spring  issue,  "North  Carolina  Firsts." 
Our  attention  will  focus  on  notable  achievements  that 
have  taken  place  in  North  Carolina.  For  example,  the  first 
power-driven  flight  by  the  Wright  brothers  comes  to  mind. 
There  were  many  lesser-known  and  not  widely  publicized 
events.  We  hope  you  can  share  those  with  our  readers. 

Ted  Henson,  1977  North  Carolina  Teacher  of  the  Year 
and  former  junior  historian  adviser,  has  been  assisting 
the  association  at  meetings,  conferences,  and  workshops. 
Largely  because  of  his  efforts,  a  number  of  new  clubs  have 
been  chartered.  He  has  aided  us  by  grading  quizzes, 
writing  letters,  telephoning  advisers,  and  traveling 
throughout  the  state.  A  mammoth  undertaking  of  his  has 
been  the  writing  and  compilation  of  a  revised  student/ 
adviser  manual.  The  manual,  due  to  be  published  in 
September,  has  a  section  on  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  chapter  constitutions  and  bylaws,  a  guide  to 
model  making,  a  listing  of  state  events  and  textbook 
themes,  and  numerous  project  suggestions.  The  staff  is 
excited  about  the  publication  and  feels  it  will  be  a  key 
reference  tool  for  all  members. 

The  association  concludes  the  year  with  3,380 
members.  We  have  85  chapters  in  47  counties.  The  associa- 
tion staff  would  like  to  thank  junior  historians  and  their 
advisers  for  all  they  have  done  this  year  in  their  schools 
and  communities  to  promote  our  state's  heritage.  Your 
interest  and  support  have  made  this  a  memorable  year  for 
the  association.  We  look  forward  to  having  you  renew  your 
membership  in  the  fall. 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  associa- 
tion: 

Piney  Creek  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  K.  Burr  Bost,  Piney 
Creek  School,  Piney  Creek,  NC  28663 

Venable  School  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Eloise  Y. 
Armstrong,  Venable  Elementary,  865  Brevard  Road, 
Asheville,  NC  28806 

The  Pioneer  Club— Mrs.  Muriel  E.  Miller,  Burns  Junior 
High  School,  Route  2,  Lawndale,  NC  28090 
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History  Unlimited— Faye  M.  Creegan,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  1325  Red  Banks  Road,  Greenville,  NC  27834 

Charger  Historical  Club— Mrs.  Lois  J.  Wiggins,  Wayne 
County  Day  School,  P.  O.  Box  1182,  Goldsboro,  NC  27530 

Alexander  Junior  Historians— Ms.  Edna  R.  Caldwell, 
French  Broad  Elementary,  Route  1,  Alexander,  NC  28701 

Museum  Club— Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Meiere,  Davidson  County 
Historical  Museum,  Old  Courthouse,  S.  Main  Street, 
Lexington,  NC  27292 

Trojan  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Henrietta 
Murray  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  Sparrow,  Wilmington  Ninth 
Grade  Center,  401  South  10th  Street,  Wilmington,  NC  28401 

Eaton-Johnson  Junior  Historians— Mr.  Jerold  P.  Murdock, 
Eaton-Johnson  Junior  High  School,  Rock  Spring  Street, 
Henderson,  NC  27536 


Keep  your  back  issues  of  this  magazine  together  so 
that  you  can  build  a  valuable  reference  library.  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  can  be  the  beginning  of  your  personal 
North  Carolina  history  library.  ■ 


GOING 
THINGS 


JAMESVILLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Jamesville  High 

School,  Jamesville 

On  April  20,  the  society  members  traveled  to  Green- 
ville to  use  the  East  Carolina  University  Library  for 
research.  They  are  compiling  information  on  their 
community  and  county.  The  club  participated  in  the 
state  history  quiz  and  traveled  to  Raleigh  for  the 
awards  program  at  Meredith  College. 

Melody  Sullivan,  secretary 

J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TAR  HEEL  CLUB,  J.  B.  Page 

Elementary  School,  Belmont 

During  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  (April  24-29), 
the  fourth  grade  club  presented  a  special  program 
telling  about  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  junior 
historians  told  parents,  guests,  and  fellow  students 
about  the  Indians,  early  settlers,  the  Wright  brothers, 
slavery,  crafts,  and  other  aspects  of  North  Carolina 
history.  The  festivities  culminated  with  a  Friday  after- 
noon assembly  program  which  featured  the  Western 
Bells,  a  local  square  dance  club.  The  program  was 
planned  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Dial  and  Mrs.  Connie  Carnes, 
club  advisers. 

The  Belmont  Banner,  May  10,  1978 

AHOSKIE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  CHAPTER,  Ahoskie  Middle 

School,  Ahoskie 

On  April  7,  the  club  sponsored  a  social-studies  fair.  In 
the  model  competition,  first  place  went  to  Tim  Rawls 
and  second  place  to  Debbie  Overton.  Michelle  Herring 
won  a  first-place  ribbon  for  drawings  of  slavery 
scenes.  The  students  found  Holli  Carter's  candlemak- 
ing  demonstration  interesting.  Eddie  Swain  won  first 
place  for  his  story  about  Lafayette's  visit  to  Murfrees- 
boro. 

Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 

FLAT  ROCK  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Flat  Rock  Junior 

High  School,  Flat  Rock 

During  Heritage  Week  the  club  set  up  a  display  of  Civil 
War  uniforms.  On  April  26,  Joe  King,  a  local  wood- 
carver,  presented  a  program  to  the  club  members. 
There  was  a  clogging  demonstration  the  following 
day.  New  club  officers  are  Kevin  Seay,  president; 
Denise  Durham,  vice-president;  Bill  Hydrick,  secre- 
tary; and  Liz  Hood,  treasurer. 

Bill  Hydrick,  secretary 


Students  at  J.B.  Page  Super 
Tar  Heel  Club,  Belmont,  stud- 
ied crafts  as  part  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  North  Carolina 
Heritage  Week. 
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Harmony  Observes  Heritage  Day 


Ted  Henson,  THJH  Consultant 


An  especially  rewarding  experi- 
ence during  Heritage  Day  at  Har- 
mony was  a  visit  by  Iredell  County 
artist-in-residence  James  Huff 
(below).  He  brought  examples  of 
his  work  and  did  sketches  of 
students. 


The  buildings  and  grounds  of  Harmony  Elementary 
School  echoed  with  sounds  of  the  past  on  April  21  as  the 
students  and  faculty  observed  Heritage  Day.  A  dress 
parade  began  with  students  and  teachers  modeling  outfits 
made  especially  for  the  celebration.  The  North  Iredell 
High  School  Band,  directed  by  Doyle  Wilkins,  provided 
music  for  the  parade.  Awards  were  given  for  the  best  cos- 
tumes. 

On  the  school  athletic  field,  various  arts  and  crafts 
were  displayed  for  the  students.  Activities  ranged  from 
climbing  greased  poles  and  riding  in  a  covered  wagon  to 
watching  a  blacksmith  demonstrate  his  trade.  Everyone  in 
the  school  got  into  the  act— even  to  the  point  of  having  the 
principal,  James  Edmisten,  make  brunswick  stew  over  an 
open  fire. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Grose,  a  longtime  resident  of  Harmony, 
gave  the  students  tours  of  his  barn,  the  oldest  building  in 
the  town.  The  students  were  shown  old  farm  equipment 
and  given  a  chance  to  see  a  mule  pulling  a  plow. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gay  Cartner,  presented 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  At  the  same  time,  James  Huff,  Iredell 
County  artist-in-residence,  gave  demonstrations  in  art  as 
he  made  pencil  sketches  of  several  students. 

Since  it  began  six  years  ago,  Heritage  Day  has  grown 
to  be  an  outstanding  event  that  everyone  at  Harmony 
Elementary  School  eagerly  awaits.  Students  are  given  a 
chance  not  only  to  hear  about  the  past,  but  to  participate  in 
activities  related  to  it.  ■ 
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ADVENTURES  IN  READING 


Natalie  G.  Talyor 
Curator  of  Education 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


Underfoot:  An  Everyday  Guide  to  Exploring  the  American 
Past.  By  David  Weitzman.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1976.  Acknowledgments,  foreword, 
illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  Pp.192.  Paperback, 
$7.95.) 


"Search  as  we  might  in  the  historybook  lives  of  others 
we  don't  know  . . .  sooner  or  later  we  will  return  to  find  that 
the  answers  to  who  we  are  and  where  we've  been  are  nearby, 
and  many  of  them  are  underfoot."  With  this  introduction, 
David  Weitzman  uses  both  head  and  toe  to  develop  his 
everyday  guide  for  "Historian  Everyman"  to  use  in  explor- 
ing the  American  past.  Each  of  the  nine  chapters  inspires 
the  reader  to  pursue  history  along  a  special  path.  Examples 
light  the  way. 

The  chapter  on  the  spoken  word  (oral  eavesdropping!) 
goes  into  detail  about  how  to  record  family  history,  includ- 
ing specific  instructions  on  preparation,  techniques,  and 
taping  equipment.  "Magic  Boxes"  gives  a  brief  history  of 
photography  and  tells  why  the  camera  is  important  to  the 
historian.  Suggestions  on  types  of  equipment  are  made. 
Special  problems  related  to  old  negatives  and  prints  are 
presented.  Simple  solutions  follow. 

"Strangers  No  More"  gives  the  reader  tips  on  getting 
acquainted  with  family  history.  Even  an  old  handwriting 
and  symbols  chart  is  included  to  make  the  task  easier.  Then 
follows  "Resting  Places."  The  author  observes  that  "Not 
only  don't  we  seek  them  [cemeteries]  out  as  places  of 
instruction  or  contemplation  or  as  "museums"  of  our  own 
past,  but  many  of  us  assiduously  avoid  them,  not  realizing 
that  the  result  is  the  loss,  both  personal  and  cultural,  of  one 
of  our  historical  resources.  Much  of  what  America  was 
once,  and  aspires  to  be  in  the  future,  is  revealed  on  little 
slabs  of  wood  and  stone,  some  quite  ornate,  others  quite 
simple,  and  for  the  experience  we  don't  even  have  to  know 
how  to  read!"  Aids  such  as  "Cemetery  Symbology,"  "Stones 
of  Many  Colors,"  and  the  "Heraldry  of  Death"  are  valuable. 

"Meetings  with  the  Miller"  and  "Historical  Buildings" 
teach  the  reader  how  buildings  "talk"  and  what  information 
to  seek.  From  "Others  Too  Tedious  to  Mention"  one  learns 
that  "if  among  your  newly  discovered  ancestors  a  japanner, 
feather  renovator,  salt  caster,  wharfinger,  or  street  water- 
man turned  up,  the  library  may  well  be  your  only  alterna- 
tive." 

"Balsam,  Bitters,  and  Borax"  is  all  about  bottles. 


Underfoot 


Assiduously  means  carefully 
and  continuously. 


Japanner  means  a  worker 
who  applies  coatings  of 
enamel  or  varnish  in  making 
japanned  leather,  furniture,  or 
other  japanned  articles. 
Japan  yields  a  hard,  brilliant 
surface. 

Wharfinger  means  an  opera- 
tor or  manager  of  a  commer- 
cial wharf. 


In  Searching  for  answers  to  who 
we  are  as  a  people,  and  where  we 
have  been,  we  are  looking  back.  It  is 
looking  back  that  gives  shape  and 
form  to  what  we  call  history. 


Though  it  might  seem  hopeless  at 
first,  clues  to  the  age  of  a  ram- 
shackle farmhouse,  barn,  or  cabin 
usually  survive  weathering  and  fire 
and  even  carelessness.  The  most 
important  of  these  possible  clues  are 
nails.  —  Underfoot. 
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Fascinating  information  pours  forth.  The  history  of  bottles 
is  related,  as  well  as  the  archeological  techniques  used  to 
recover  them.  "Library  Archeology"  uncovers  what  can  be 
dug  out  of  books  by  browsing  through  the  shelves.  "This 
kind  of  armchair  archeology  one  does  at  the  library  is  not  in 
the  least  secondary  to  searching  for  and  collecting  at  a  real 
site.  For  the  historical  archeologist  the  printed  word,  the 
picture,  the  description  of  a  pasture  now  buried  beneath 
concrete  and  asphalt,  the  inscription  on  a  tombstone  are 
finds." 

So,  too,  is  Underfoot  a,  find  for  folks  young  or  old  who 
are  interested  in  uncovering  some  part  of  the  past. 
Underfoot  should  be  underarm  as  you  begin  any  such 
efforts. 


Underfoot  helps  to  learn  how  to 
read  old  handwriting  abbreviations 
and  symbols.  In  colonial  America, 
the  deletion  of  letters  in  words  was 
common  on  documents,  letters,  and 
gravestones.  The  practice  existed 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 


On  gravestones  are  many  lessons 
to  be  learned  for  cemeteries  are 
historical  "museums."  Much  of  what 
America  was  once,  and  aspires  to  be 
in  the  future,  is  revealed  on  grave- 
stones. These  historical  resources 
should  be  studied  very  closely  when 
searching  for  answers  to  who  we  are. 
Inscriptions  and  designs  reveal 
much  information. 
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The  adjacent  article  appeared  in  the 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  July  14, 
1978.  It  is  reproduced  here  by  permission 
of  the  publisher.  See  story  "Gallantry  and 
Humanity  in  Saving  Life  at  Sea,"  page  16. 


Oldest  veteran 
of  Coast  Guard 
dies  at  age  100 

MOREHEAD  CITY  -  Fred  G.  "Captain  Fred"  Gillikin, 
the  oldest  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  leader  of 
its  first  rescue  operation,  died  in  Carteret  General  Hospital 
Thursday  at  the  age  of  100. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  since  June  22,  when  he  stepped 
into  a  hole  made  by  plumbers  at  his  home  in  Marshallberg 
and  broke  his  leg.  The  hospital  declined  to  disclose  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Described  by  an  interviewer  as  "what  leprechauns  grow 
up  to  be,"  Gillikin  was  the  spry  star  of  a  festival  sponsored 
by  the  Carteret  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  celebrate 
his  centennial  on  March  3  of  this  year. 

About  4,000  people  lined  the  streets  of  Morehead  City  in 
salute,  and  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt  Jr.  decreed  the  day  Fred 
G.  Gillikin  Day  throughout  the  state. 

Gillikin  was  widely  known  as  "Captain  Fred"  although 
he  was  a  chief  warrant  officer  when  he  was  placed  on 
inactive  Coast  Guard  duty. 

"I've  been  on  inactive  duty  since  1941,"  he  said  at  his 
birthday  party,  "but  I  am  subject  to  recall  at  any  time.  All 
I  have  to  do  is  pack  my  suitcase." 

Even  as  his  100th  birthday  approached,  Gillikin  some- 
times startled  residents  of  his  native  Marshallberg  by 
climbing  onto  the  roof  of  his  three-story  home  to  repair  a 
leak  or  adjust  a  faulty  television  antenna. 

He  joined  the  U.S.  Lifesaving  Service,  a  forerunner  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  on  Jan.  10, 1900. 

On  March  17,  1915,  shortly  after  the  Coast  Guard  was 
formed  from  the  Lifesaving  Service  and  the  U.S.  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  Gillikin  led  the  crew  of  an  open  lifeboat  to 
rescue  five  crewmen  from  the  Sylvia  C.  Hall,  a  384-ton 
schooner  that  wrecked  on  the  shoals  near  Cape  Lookout  on 
North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks. 

The  incident  is  certified  in  Coast  Guard  records  as  the 
service's  first  rescue  operation. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday  in  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Marshallberg.  Burial,  with 
military  honors,  will  be  in  Victoria  Cemetery 

Gillikin  fathered  12  children  and  outlived  five  of  them. 

He  is  survived  by  six  daughters,  Mrs.  Leona  Russell, 
Mrs.  Iva  Fisher,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gaskill  and  Mrs.  Cathryn 
Holm  of  Marshallberg,  Miss  Iris  Gillikin  and  Mrs.  Belva 
Bozarth  of  Jacksonville;  a  son,  Thomas  Gillikin  of  Mar- 
shallberg; a  sister,  Mrs.  Minnie  Way  of  Beaufort;  14  grand- 
children; 16  great-grandchildren;  and  seven  great-great- 
grandchildren. 


Chattel  Cltallie's  GltaU 


This  coming  school  year  should  be  an  exciting  time  for  you. 
As  a  junior  historian,  we  hope  you  will  be  involved  in  rewarding 
study  of  North  Carolina  and  its  rich  heritage.  Who  knows  what 
activities  you  will  undertake  and  what  you  will  learn?  Before  the 
school  year  comes  to  a  close,  the  association  trusts  that  you  will 
become  more  familiar  with  your  community.  Start  by  getting  to 
know  your  immediate  neighborhood.  Branch  out  with  your  study 
until  you  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  unique  history  of  your 
hometown  and  the  county  in  which  you  live.  Uncovering  local  his- 
tory can  be  a  lot  of  fun.  Become  a  detective,  search  for  facts,  follow 
various  leads  until  you  can  piece  together  a  chapter  of  your  coun- 
ty's history. 

Please  give  your  adviser  and  club  officers  your  support.  They 
are  the  key  people  who  will  be  directing  your  club's  program  for 
the  coming  year.  A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
or  by-laws  that  will  govern  the  operation  of  your  club.  Statements 
can  be  made  concerning  the  frequency  of  meetings,  the  duties  of 
the  officers,  requirements  for  membership,  club  purpose,  grounds 
for  dismissal  of  a  member,  collection  of  dues,  and  student  conduct 
on  field  trips.  A  sample  parliamentary  guide  and  the  by-laws  of  the 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historian  chapter  are  being  sent  to  your  club 
president  so  that  you  can  get  a  better  understanding  of  how  to 
function  as  a  club.  The  association  encourages  club  secretaries  to 
keep  us  informed  of  meetings,  special  events,  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  and  the  addition  of  new  members.  Please  take  time  to 
complete  the  club  report.  These  reports  are  used  by  the  staff  to 
compile  "Going  Things"  in  issues  of  this  magazine.  Black-and- 
white  photographs  of  club  activities  are  always  welcome.  We  will 
take  care  of  the  photographs  and  return  them  to  the  club  after  the 
printer  has  copied  them. 

All  club  members  are  strongly  encouraged  to  prepare  articles, 
poems,  puzzles,  and  sketches  for  the  magazine.  Remember  that 
the  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  is  your  magazine.  Let  us  know  about 
the  types  of  articles  you  would  enjoy  reading,  and  help  us  by  send- 
ing in  your  magazine  contributions.  The  editorial  staff  will  assist 
you  in  getting  the  material  ready  for  publication.  Students  who 
have  their  material  published  will  receive  an  attractive  blue  and 
white  "Magazine  Contribution"  tile  plaque  which  has  the  associa- 
tion's emblem  on  it. 

Two  chapters  of  the  association  have  received  word  that  they 
are  recipients  of  sizable  grants.  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, Aberdeen,  received  a  $100  grant  from  America  The  Beau- 
tiful Fund,  Washington,  D.C.  This  money  will  be  used  for  an  oral 
history  project.  The  junior  historians — under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Martha  Clayton  and  Mrs.  Doris  Blue,  club  advisers — will  be 
("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  page  37) 
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This  first  issue  of  the  1977-1978  school  year  deals  with 
Awards  Day,  the  annual  two-day  meeting  of  junior  historians, 
advisers,  association  staff,  and  visitors.  It  is  the  time  for  sharing 
knowledge,  seeing  and  judging  the  many  fine  projects  created 
by  the  junior  historians  during  the  school  year,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  numerous  awards  for  the  work  judged  best  done.  The 
front  cover  illustration  of  this  issue  depicts  one  of  the  hand- 
carved  animals  on  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel,  Raleigh.  This  1912 
carousel  has  been  the  object  of  considerable  attention  by  the 
Martin  '76ers  of  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School  in  Raleigh. 
Several  projects  have  been  undertaken  by  them  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing attention  to,  and  raising  money  for,  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  a  venerable  relic  of  Raleigh  history.  Two  Martin  '76ers 
projects  are  among  those  presented  in  this  Awards  Day  1978 
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Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  is  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion, North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  27611.  Copies  are  provided  free  to  club  members. 
Individual  and  library  subscriptions  may  be  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  $3.00  per  year. 

Illustration:  "Charter  Charlie,"  John  F.  Wilson,  Jr. 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY-Compositions  to  be  submitted  should  be  typewritten  or  legibly  handwritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  include  the  full 
name  of  the  student  and  the  school  represented.  When  reference  works  (previously  published  material)  are  used,  proper  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
original  author.  Include  a  bibliography  listing  each  work  used;  list  the  author,  title  of  work,  facts  about  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date, 
and  edition),  and  pages  used.  If  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author  are  used,  quotation  marks  should  be  placed  before  and  after  the  material  used. 
When  possible,  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material.  Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to 
adhere  to  the  announced  theme  of  each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  only  briefly  cover  the  topics — not  to  present  and  exhaustive  study.  All  student  compositions 
submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

Its  Beginning  and  Twenty-Fifth  Year 


The  state's  junior  history  program  came  into  being  because  of 
a  professor's  concern  for  the  teaching  of  local  history.  Dr.  William 
H.  Cartwright,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education  at  Duke 
University,  approached  a  colleague,  Dr.  J.  C.  McLendon,  in  the 
1950s  and  discussed  with  him  the  merits  of  establishing  a  junior 
historian  organization  in  North  Carolina.  The  two  educators 
wrote  to  other  states  which  had  strong  programs.  They  talked 
to  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  Christopher  Crittenden,  director  of  archives  and  his- 
tory, about  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  junior  historian  or- 
ganization. 

Dr.  Crittenden  gave  them  strong  support.  In  1953  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  established  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion within  Crittenden's  department.  From  the  beginning,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  strongly  supported  the  program. 
Joye  Jordan,  museum  administrator,  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  getting  the  program  underway.  Only  three  clubs  were  formed 
the  first  year,  1953-1954.  During  1961-1962,  the  periodical  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  was  introduced.  The  first  project  competition 
took  place  on  May  20, 1962,  at  the  Hall  of  History  in  Raleigh.  That 
fall,  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  an- 
nounced the  sponsorship  of  junior  historian  Literary  and  Arts 
awards.  These  awards  were  presented  during  their  December  6, 
1963,  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh.  The  association's  support  of  the 
program  has  grown  substantially  over  the  years.  Other  historical 
organizations  have  supported  the  goals  of  the  association  by  in- 
troducing various  awards.  The  association  began  celebrating  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  a  membership  totaling  3,380  stu- 
dents. □ 


Colleague  means  a  fellow 
worker  or  equal  worker,  an 
associate. 


Archives  means  a  place  where 
public  records  or  historical 
documents  are  kept. 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 


Ten  years  ago:  Awards  Day 
1968.  Judges  of  junior  historian 
projects  included  (left  to  right) 
Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden 
(1902-1969),  then  director  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  but  judging  in  behalf  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  of  which  he  was 
secretary-treasurer;  Calvin 
Criner,  representing  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction; 
and  Joye  Jordan,  then  adminis- 
trator of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  judging  in 
behalf  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  of  which 
she  was  executive  secretary. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1978 

Part  of  a  Two-Day  Gathering  at  Meredith  College 
For  Entertainment,  Dancing,  Workshops,  Speeches, 
and  Awards  Presentations! 


For  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  Awards  Day  program,  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  invited  three  well-known  North  Caro- 
linians to  participate.  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  delivered  the  principal 
address.  Phil  Ford,  1978  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  National  Collegiate  Basketball  Player  of  the  Year,  spoke 
about  the  importance  of  college  study.  Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  ballad  singer 
and  player,  entertained  the  students  with  traditional  music  and  some  of 
its  history. 

The  Speakers 


James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Let  me  tell  you  how  proud  I  am  to  be  here.  I've  been  really 
encouraged  by  your  enthusiasm  today.  I  think  that  the  last  time  I 
saw  anybody  this  enthusiastic  was  when  the  nurses  got  their  di- 
plomas last  Sunday  at  Chapel  Hill.  I  was  over  to  speak  to  those 
graduating,  including  Phil  Ford. 

I  really  am  excited  about  your  organization,  which  I  learned 
about  fairly  recently.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  become  a 
devoted  reader  of  your  magazine,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  I  get 
every  issue  that  is  published  and  I  read  it,  as  my  children  do.  I 
want  to  commend  all  of  you,  the  members,  officers,  advisers,  and 
helpers  of  this  organization  for  something  that  I  think  is  very 
valuable  to  all  of  North  Carolina  and  that  I  personally  am  very  im- 
pressed with.  One  of  the  things  that  impresses  me  the  most  is 
your  activities  in  your  communities;  you  really  live  it;  you  are 
doing  it.  Your  involvement  has  been  obvious  in  your  enthusiasm 
this  afternoon  for  the  awards  that  you  got  for  the  things  that 
you've  done. 

I  believe  that  we  might  have  a  group  here  from  my  home 
county.  Do  we  have  a  group  headed  by  Mr.  Jack  Narron  of  Spring- 
field School  in  Wilson  County?  Yes,  right  there.  I'm  very  proud  of 
them. 

You  know,  I  think  it's  very  appropriate  to  have  a  group  com- 
mended and  given  an  award  for  their  work  to  help  save  the  Pullen 
Park  Carousel.  It  brings  back  memories  to  me  because,  when  I  was 
three  years  old,  I  lived  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  and  used  to  get  to  ride 
on  the  carousel.  I  think  that  maybe  it  was  sort  of  in  the  condition 
that  it's  in  now  and  that  is  why  it  means  a  lot  to  me  that  some  of 


Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 
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you  have  done  work  on  that  project. 

I  want  to  make  a  confession  to  you  all  this  afternoon.  When  I 
was  your  age,  I  wasn't  very  interested  in  history.  I  had  an  attitude 
that  the  present  was  what  counted,  and  the  future.  I  was  very  in- 
terested in  the  future,  and  in  making  things  better.  But  I  honestly 
didn't  understand  the  connection  between  the  present  and  the 
past,  or  the  past  and  the  present,  and  how  it  all  extends  into  the 
future.  Neither  did  I  know  how  an  understanding  of  the  past  can 
make  the  present  better  and  the  future  even  better.  So,  at  your 
age,  you're  way  ahead  of  where  1  was  in  terms  of  your  under- 
standing. 

I  think  that  our  state,  with  the  leadership  of  people  like  you, 
with  your  interest  and  your  understanding,  will  be  far  better  in 
the  future  than  it  is  now.  I'm  also  proud  that  your  anniversary 
comes  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  people  in  our  state  and  our 
country  are  becoming  interested  in  their  roots:  who  they  are,  and 
where  they  came  from. 

I'm  glad  that  people,  as  you  know  well  from  your  projects,  are 
realizing  that  history  isn't  dead;  that  it's  a  very  real  part  of  the 
present;  that  if  you  can  begin  to  understand  the  past  you'll  also 
understand  better  the  times  in  which  you  live.  It's  hard  to  under- 
stand the  times  in  which  we  live.  It's  hard  to  understand  how  the 
economy  works,  for  example.  I  have  a  background  in  economics. 
It's  really  hard  to  know  what  to  do  to  change  the  economy.  And  if 
one  doesn't  know  something  about  the  past  he  is  really  lost. 

It's  hard  to  know  what  to  do  about  foreign  affairs.  Last  night  I 
was  in  Fort  Bragg  in  Cumberland  County  celebrating  Armed 
Forces  Week.  It  was  a  tremendous  experience.  The  crowd  in  that 
town  was  buzzing  with  the  talk  about  a  possible  paratrooper  drop 
in  Zaire,  Africa,  to  rescue  Americans  who  are  there.  But  a  decision 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  go  to  Africa  now  is  a  very  big  deci- 
sion to  make.  You  wouldn't  dare  make  it  unless  you  understood 
what  happened  in  Vietnam,  what  has  happened  in  Europe,  and 
what  is  happening  in  the  Middle  East  and  has  happened  a  number 
of  times.  You  just  have  to  understand  the  past  if  you  are  to  under- 
stand the  present  and  know  where  to  go  in  the  future.  A  history 
professor,  named  Dr.  Walter  Havighurst,  said  "The  past  isn't 
the  property  of  historians;  it  is  a  public  possession.  It  belongs  to 
anyone  who  is  aware  of  it,  and  it  grows  by  being  shared.  It  sustains 
the  whole  society,  which  always  needs  the  identity  that  the  past 
can  give." 

I'm  very  proud  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  that  you  young 
people  who  have  so  much  ahead  of  you,  so  much  to  look  forward 
to,  have  spent  some  time  looking  back.  And  isn't  what  you  find  ex- 
citing? Some  of  you  won  awards  for  this  work,  but  all  of  you  and 
all  of  us  with  whom  you  share  are  rewarded  by  the  greater  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  which  we  have.  So  much  of  your  work,  of 
course,  relates  to  local  history,  and  I  am  really  pleased  with  that 
because  local  history  has  been  neglected  so  often.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  could  almost  show  that  until  we  had  our  bicentennial  most 
of  our  counties  and  communities  of  this  state  had  never  under- 
taken historical  research  that  amounted  to  anything. 

You  know,  I'll  always  be  glad  that  I  ran  for  governor  in  1976, 
the  year  that  we  were  celebrating  our  bicentennial  as  a  nation; 


Awards  Day  activities  included  a 
workshop  entitled  "The  Fascinating 
Story  of  Dolls,"  conducted  by  Betty 
Tyson,  registrar  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History.  Tyson  showed 
dolls  from  the  museum's  ever-grow- 
ing collection.  An  exhibit  of  many 
dolls  from  this  collection  recently 
opened  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  mu- 
seum and  it  will  remain  through  May, 
1979. 
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Awards  Day  activities  included 
square  dancing— both  by  performers 
and  group  participation.  The  Fort 
Creek  String  Band  and  dancers  of 
Granville  County  (above)  performed 
and  then  invited  junior  historians  to 
join  them. 


that  I  got  to  go  around  to  all  of  the  counties  of  North  Carolina; 
and  that  on  many  occasions  I  was  asked  to  be  a  part  of  a  bicenten- 
nial celebration.  Young  people  and  all  other  ages  of  people  were 
talking  about  their  own  history  that  they  had  researched.  That 
was  a  glorious  experience.  1976  came  at  a  time  when  Americans 
had  gone  through  some  very  difficult  experiences.  We  had  the 
aftermath  of  Vietnam;  we  had  had  Watergate;  many  people  will 
say  to  you  that  our  spirit  had  gotten  about  as  low  as  perhaps  it  had 
ever  been  in  our  history.  I  am  confident  that  the  experience  of 
looking  back,  of  finding  out  who  we  really  were,  and  what  this 
nation  is — what  it  stands  for — is  really  important.  We  are  drawing 
new  strength  from  that. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  involved  in  your  communities  in 
many  ways.  You  have  helped  to  restore  historical  landmarks. 
Some  of  you  have  hosted  crafts  fairs  in  your  communities.  In 
doing  all  these  and  other  things  you  have  become  a  living  link  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future.  You  have  created  in  your  com- 
munities a  new  interest  in  your  common  heritage,  and  that's  the 
kind  of  thing  that  draws  us  together. 

I  once  heard  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  say,  while  in  this  very  city, 
"Americans  like  to  make  their  own  history."  And  so  I  want  to  say 
to  you  young  people  today  that,  in  addition  to  finding  out  what 
happened  in  the  past  and  why,  and  seeing  how  it  bears  on  us  today, 
I  want  you  also  to  be  involved  in  the  present  so  that  all  of  us  are 
making  good  history  for  the  future.  Ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  a 
hundred  years  from  now  I  want  junior  historians  to  look  back  and 
say  that  the  things  that  were  being  done  by  the  people  who  were 
junior  historians  in  1978  and  in  the  years  thereafter — what  they 
did,  and  what  the  state  and  nation  became  as  a  result  of  their  acti- 
vities— were  historically  significant  and  good  for  our  state  and  our 
nation. 

I  want  to  commend  all  the  teachers  and  others  who  have  given 
their  time  and  encouragement.  I  suspect  that  most  of  you  junior 
historians  would  not  have  a  history  club  at  all  if  it  weren't  for  en- 
thusiastic parents  and  teachers.  I  want  to  commend  the  local  his- 
torical societies  and  museums  who  help  junior  historians.  I 
couldn't  support  them  more  strongly  or  apperciate  them  more. 

I  see  my  friend  Franklin  Coleman  here  who  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  my  home  county  of  Wilson.  There  are 
several  things  about  our  county  history  that  we  have  got  to  be 
working  on,  including  our  own  community  of  Rock  Ridge,  and  I've 
been  too  busy  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Before  I  present  my  proclamation,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
should  all  keep  in  mind  a  thought  presented  by  someone  before 
me.  A  nation  is  never  finished.  You  can't  build  it  and  leave  it  stand- 
ing like  the  pyramids.  It  has  to  be  built  and  rebuilt.  It  has  to  be  re- 
created in  each  generation  by  believing  and  caring  men  and 
women.  If  we  don't  believe  or  don't  care,  nothing  can  save  the  na- 
tion. If  we  believe  and  care,  nothing  can  stop  us.  I  want  you  to  keep 
that  in  mind. 

In  order  for  us  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  the  Tar 
Heel  junior  Historian  Association  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1953, 1  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  following  proclamation  which 
I  signed  on  April  22. 


The  Importance  of  a  College  Education  —  Phil  Ford 


In  his  address  to  the  students,  basketball  star  Phil  Ford  had 
many  interesting  things  to  say.  The  Rocky  Mount  native  stated 
that  athletics  was  a  very  important  part  of  his  life.  He  started  play- 
ing organized  Little  League  baseball  and  Pop  Warner  football  at  an 
early  age.  From  seventh  grade  to  twelfth  he  concentrated  on  the 
sports  of  baseball  and  basketball  and  learned  quickly  the  excite- 
ment of  athletic  competition.  In  fact,  Ford  admitted  that  competi- 
tion really  turns  him  on,  and  he  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  a 
group  of  buys  or  girls  working  for  a  common  goal. 

Turning  his  attention  to  his  education,  Ford  said,  "While  I  was 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be 
named  ACC  Player  of  the  Year,  ACC  Athlete  of  the  Year,  All 
American,  National  Player  of  the  Year.  These  awards  are  some- 
thing that  don't  really  mean  much  to  me.  What  happened  to  me 
last  Sunday  is  something  that  I'm  going  to  cherish  more  than  any 
award  that  I  ever  received.  And  that  is  my  commencement  exer- 
cises." He  cited  two  reasons  why  this  was  so.  First,  when  he  en- 
tered the  university  he  made  "a  personal  vow"  to  himself  to  grad- 
uate with  a  degree  in  business  administration  and  to  graduate 
with  his  class.  Secondly,  his  family  background  influenced  him 
strongly.  Ford's  mother  is  a  teacher  in  the  Rocky  Mount  city 
schools  and  his  father  is  a  history  teacher  in  Elm  City.  His  brother 
graduated  in  1977  from  UNC  Medical  School  and  is  specializing 
in  dermatology;  his  sister  is  a  tenth  grade  honor  student  at  Rocky 
Mount  High  School.  The  Ford  family  believes  a  good  education  is 
extremely  important. 

When  he  was  a  ninth  grader,  Ford  was  interested,  like  many 
boys  his  age,  in  scoring  baskets,  hitting  homeruns,  and  running 
for  touchdowns.  Meeting  a  personal  friend  of  his  father  changed 
his  orientation.  This  gentleman  happened  to  be  a  college  coach, 
and  he  told  Ford  that  many  great  athletes  "couldn't  write  their 
own  ticket."  What  he  meant  was  that  many  athletes  offered  schol- 
arships couldn't  go  to  the  schools  of  their  choice  because  of  low 
grades.  Noting  that  the  audience  was  made  up  of  primarily  junior 
high  students,  Ford  urged  them  to  begin  pulling  their  grades  up. 
"Start  now,  for  it  is  too  late  when  you  are  a  high  school  senior." 
Concluding  his  address,  Ford  revealed,  "A  college  education  is 
really  something.  Maybe  one  day  you  will  be  able  to  realize  how 
much  it  means." 


Junior  historian 
Ford 


junior  historian 
Ford 

junior  historian 
Junior  historian 
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Questions  Asked  of  Phil  Ford:  Responses 
What  pro  team  would  you  like  to  play  for? 
My  asset  is  running.  I  would  like  to  go  with  a 
team  that  runs.  If  I  had  to  pick  four  teams  I  would 
like  to  play  for  they  would  be  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Denver,  or  Los  Angeles. 
How  old  are  you? 
I'm  twenty-two.  How  old  are  you? 
I'll  be  sixteen  in  August. 
What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  playing  ball? 
Since  I  studied  business  administration,  I  had  an 


Commencement  means  a  day 
when  aschool  orcollegegives 
diplomas  and  degrees  to 
students  who  have  completed 
the  required  course  of  study. 

Dermatology  is  the  branch 
of  science  dealing  with  the 
skin,  its  structure,  functions, 
and  diseases. 

Orientation  means  direction 
of  thought,  inclination,  or 
interest. 


opportunity  to  study  some  accounting,  person- 
nel, and  production  courses.  This  summer  or 
next  summer  I  want  to  get  involved  in  business.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  play  ball  until  I'm  thirty-two  or 
thirty-five.  That's  old  for  a  man  to  get  involved 
in  the  business  world. 

Junior  historian      What  is  your  horoscope? 

Ford  I  am  an  Aquarius. 

junior  historian      Do  you  think  you  will  ever  be  a  coach? 

Ford  No.  I  can't  coach  because  I  can't  sit  on  the  bench 

and  be  calm.  I  don't  understand  how  Coach 
Smith  does  it.  When  I  make  a  bad  pass  or  the  guys 
do  something  really  stupid,  he  just  sits  there  real 
cool.  If  I  coached,  I  think  I  would  have  to  be  like 
Lefty  Drisell. 

junior  historian  What  are  the  three  most  important  things  in 
your  life? 

Ford  The  three  most  important  things  in  my  life  are 

my  family,  my  religion,  and  athletics. 

junior  historian  How  did  you  feel  about  being  on  the  United 
States  Olympic  team? 

Ford  At  first  I  was  only  interested  in  winning  the 

medal  for  the  United  States.  When  the  team 
stood  on  the  platform  to  receive  the  medals — 
with  U.S.A.  written  across  our  chests — I  had  a 
feeling  of  pride.  As  I  look  back  on  it,  it  is  some- 
thing that  I  am  going  to  remember  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  □ 


Accounting  means  system 
or  practice  of  keeping, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting 
business  accounts  or 
statements  of  transactions. 


Horoscope  means  the  relative 
position  of  the  planets  at  a 
particular  time,  especially  at 
the  hour  of  a  person's  birth, 
and  regarded  by  some  as 
influencing  a  person's  birth. 

Aquarius  means  one  born 
under  this  cult  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  The  zodiac  is  an 
imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens 
that  encompasses  the 
apparent  paths  of  all  the 
principal  planets  except 
Pluto  and  that  has  been 
divided  into  twelve 
constellations  or  signs. 


Awards  Day  activities  included  judging  of  placards 
made  to  represent  either  individual  THJHA  clubs  or 
historical  events  associated  with  local  communities. 
First  place  was  awarded  to  the  Apple  Corps  Chapter  of 
Flat  Rock  Junior  High  School,  Flat  Rock.  The  club  re- 
ceived an  autographed  photograph  of  athlete  Phil 
Ford.  Seen  here  with  the  winning  design  are  (left  to 
right)  Johnnie  Blackwell;  Mimi  Rosenblatt,  club  ad- 
viser; Carol  Raymond;  and  alan  Benedict.  Each  of 
these  students  serves  as  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the! 
club's  publication  Apple  Corps. 


Awards  Day  entertainment  included  a  performance 
by  the  N.C.  State  Pipes  and  Drums  band  of  N.C.  State 
University.  The  group  performed  as  part  of  the  opening 
ceremonies  for  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Program  on  May  19,  the  final  activity  of 
Awards  Day  1978. 


Star  Entertainment 


Frank  Proffit,  Jr. 

Musical  Spokesman 

Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  is  from  Watauga  County.  He  plays  a  banjo 
and  a  dulcimer  and  sings  ballads  about  Appalachian  mountain  peo- 
ple. In  the  tradition  of  his  father  (Frank  Noah  Proffitt),  his  grand- 
father, and  others  of  his  ancestry,  Proffitt  is  a  musical  spokesman 
for  these  mountain  people. 

Frank  N.  Proffitt  (1913-1965)  won  acclaim  throughout  the 
nation  as  a  banjoist  and  balladeer.  He  was  invited  to,  and  partici- 
pated in,  countless  concerts  and  festivals,  and  represented  North 
Carolina  at  the  1964  World's  Fair.  He  made  banjos  and  dulcimers 
as  they  had  been  made  by  his  father.  He  played  these  instruments 
and  sang  the  ballads  as  they  had  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

The  most  famous  ballad,  sung  by  generations  of  the  family,  is 
the  "Ballad  of  Tom  Dooley."  Frank,  Jr.,  tells  that  his  grandmother 
Adeline  Pardue  taught  the  music  and  words  of  the  ballad  to  his 
father.  In  1938,  Frank,  Sr.,  related  the  ballad  to  folk  music  collec- 
tor Frank  Warner.  Twenty  years  later  the  song  was  performed  by 
the  Kingston  Trio  on  the  popular  Ed  Sullivan  Show.  "Ballad  of 
Tom  Dooley"  became  a  national  hit  and  the  Kingston  Trio,  and 
other  singing  groups  who  recorded  the  ballad,  sold  several  million 
copies. 

For  the  Awards  Day  program,  Proffitt  played  both  his  fretless 
banjo  (which  he  helped  to  make)  and  his  dulcimer.  Songs  played 
with  the  banjo  included:  "Ballad  of  Tom  Dooley,"  "Sourwood 
Mountain,"  and  "Moonshine."  With  the  dulcimer  he  played 
"Groundhog,"  "Greensleeves,"  and  "Ode  to  Joy"  by  Beethoven. 

Tradition  tells  that  Tom  Dula  (often  pronounced  "Dooley") 
personally  wrote  the  now-famous  song  while  he  was  jailed  in 
Wilkesboro.*  For  the  junior  historians,  Proffitt  again  told  the 
story  about  Dula's  murder  conviction  and  hanging,  and  how  Dula 
sang  about  his  experience  as  he  went  to  his  hanging. 

This  fall,  Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  began  a  nine-month  residency  as 
visiting  artist  at  Coastal  Carolina  Community  College  in  Jackson- 
ville. With  as  many  as  seven  forty-five  minute  programs  a  day,  he 
is  performing  for  groups  of  students  and  adults.  As  did  his  fore- 
bears, he  continues  to  relate  through  music  many  old,  old  stories 
of  Appalachian  mountain  people. 

*The  jail  in  which  Dula  was  confined  still  stands  in  Wilkesboro,  county  seat 
of  Wilkes  County.  When  it  was  almost  lost  due  to  lack  of  use  and  decay,  it  was 
reclaimed  and  restored  through  the  efforts  of  many  citizens.  Today  it  houses 
the  Old  Wilkes  Jail  Museum  and  the  cell  in  which  Dula  was  kept  contains  several 
mementos.  The  structure  is  open  daily  except  Mondays. 

□ 
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THE  AWARDS 


Each  year,  junior  historians  are  encouraged 
to  prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide 
competition.  After  local  judging  is  completed 
by  club  advisers  or  other  local  adults,  as  many 
as  four  of  the  best  projects  can  be  entered  in 
the  statewide  competition  held  at  Meredith 
College  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at 
least  two  contests — in  previous  years — may 
enter  their  projects  in  the  Special  Achieve- 
ment category.  Clubs  that  have  not  yet  at- 


tained this  level  of  achievement  compete  in 
the  General  Contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  often 
find  them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They 
become  better  acquainted  with  their  com- 
munities, the  people  who  live  there  and  what 
they  have  done.  These  students  discover  and 
develop  their  research  and  artistic  talents. 
They  help  others  to  become  more  informed 
about  North  Carolina  history. 


REGULAR  CONTEST 


FIRST  PLACE 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS: 

Mitchell  Wingate,  History  Unlimited, 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Green- 
ville— "Robertson's  Mill." 


GROUP  ARTS: 

History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville — "Colonial 
North  Carolina  Housing." 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

Michael  Perdue,  Wentworth  Junior  His- 
torians, Wentworth  High  School,  Went- 
worth— "A  Documented  and  Pictorial 
History  of  Wentworth,  North  Carolina. 


GROUP  LITERARY: 

Waccamaw  Wanderers,  Waccamaw  Acad- 
emy, Whiteville — "Our  Homeland,  Co- 
lumbus County." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

(Joint  Awards) 
Bill  Sasser,  Charger  Historical  Club,  Wayne 
County  Day  School,  Goldsboro — "Tidewater 
Plantation." 

Leonard  Bruff,  Museum  Club,  Davidson 
County  Historical  Museum,  Lexington — "Log 
Cabin." 

(Joint  Awards) 
Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yad- 
kinville  School,  Yadkinville — "Model  of  Town 
Creek  Indian  Mound." 

Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth 
High  School,  Wentworth— "Speedwell  Pres- 
byterian Church." 

Eaton-Johnson  Junior  Historians,  Eaton-John- 
son Junior  High  School,  Henderson — "If  Only 
They  Could  Talk." 

(Joint  Awards) 
Lee  Clayton,  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen — 
"Diary  of  Temperance  McLarty." 

Kenlyn  Riggs,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "Dyes  from 
Native  Plants." 

Apple  Corps  Chapter,  Flat  Rock  Junior  High 
School,  Flat  Rock — Apple  Corps  (Volume  3.) 
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SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
FIRST  PLACE  HONORABLE  MENTION 

INDIVIDUAL  ARTS:  (Joint  Awards) 

Penny  Treece,  History  Seekers,  Albe- 
marle Junior  High  School,  Albemarle — 
"Governor  Ellis  House  in  Salisbury." 

Robyn  Tomlinson,  Springfield  History 
Club,  Springfield  Middle  School,  Luca- 
ma — "Barnes  Plantation  House." 

GROUP  ARTS: 

Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh — "Carolina  Carousel" 
(model). 

INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY: 

Donna  Hall,  History  Seekers,  Albemarle 
Junior  High  School,  Albemarle — "Lumbee 
Indians." 

GROUP  LITERARY:  (Joint  Awards) 

The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School, 
Williamston — Smoke  To  Gold. 


Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh — "Carolina  Carousel" 
(scrapbook). 

SPECIAL  AWARDS 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina) 

Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  sponsored  by  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen, 
received  a  $50  check  for  their  work  in  maintaining  the  Malcolm  Blue  Farm. 

YOUTH  GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society) 

Joy  Harrison,  Courituck  Junior  Historians,  Barco,  received  a  $25  check  for  researching 
family  genealogy. 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARDS  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion) 

Martin'76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  received  a  copy  of  Western  North 
Carolina:  Its  Mountains  and  Its  People  to  1880  for  having  the  best  Community  Service  entry. 
The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston,  also  received  a  copy  of  Western  North 
Carolina:  Its  Mountains  and  Its  People  to  1880  for  having  the  best  Visual  History  entry. 

Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz  Winners  (North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association) 
Jenny  Coleman,  Springfield  History  Club,  Springfield  Middle  School,  Lucama,  $75  savings 
bond;  Lisa  Ann  DiNardo,  Jamesville  Historical  Society,  Jamesville  High  School,  Jamesville, 
$50  savings  bond;  and  Paul  Habit,  Historian  Jackets,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High  School, 
Elizabeth  City,  $25  savings  bond. 


The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School,  Wil- 
liamston— "Old-Time  Tobacco  Barn." 


History  Seekers,  Albemarle  Junior  High 
School,  Albemarle — "The  History  of  Albe- 
marle Junior  High  School." 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

Martin  '76ers 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 

School 
Raleigh 

Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 
Malcolm  Blue  Historical 

Society 
Aberdeen 

The  Skewarkians 
Bear  Grass  School 
Williamston 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Yadkinville  School, 
Yadkinville 


Stimulated  community  interest  in  4,798  Hours 

restoration  of  the  Pullen  Park  Car- 
ousel. Conducted  research  and  raised 
money  to  further  project. 

Cosponsored  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Fes-  3,131  Hours 

tival;  maintained  Malcolm  Blue 
Farm;  and  assisted  with  the  Christ- 
mas Open  House. 

Raised  money  to  publish  a  book  on  1,854  Hours 

the  history  of  tobacco  in  Martin 
County.  Worked  with  county  resi- 
dents in  obtaining  important  re- 
search material. 

Assisted  Yadkin  County  Historical  300  Hours 

Society  in  the  restoration  of  the  old 
county  jail. 

TOTAL  10,083  Hours 


VISUAL  HISTORY 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 

School 
Raleigh 

The  Skewarkians 
Bear  Grass  School 
Williamston 

Eaton-Johnson  Junior 

Historians 
Eaton-Johnson  Junior  High 

School 
Henderson 


Documented  the  condition  of  the  hand-carved  wooden  ani- 
mals on  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel,  which  is  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Compiled  photographs  of  tobacco  growers,  Williamston 
street  scenes,  first  mechanical  tobacco  harvester,  old  barns, 
and  advertisements  from  early  newspapers. 

Presented  a  multi-media  slide  and  sound  presentation 
which  highlighted  architectural  features  of  Vance  County 
landmarks. 


Awards  Day  activities  included  a  workshop  entitled 
"Weapons  and  History,"  conducted  by  Paul  Mears, 
conservator  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
The  weapons  displayed  in  the  workshop  are  a  part  of 
the  museum  collection  and  a  selection  of  them  are  on 
permanent  display  at  the  museum. 
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Adviser  Anne  Kennedy 


Adviser  of  the  Year 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  staff  selected  Mrs. 
Anne  Kennedy  as  its  recipient  of  the  1978  Adviser  of  the  Year 
award.  She  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackman  are  serving  as  co-advisers 
of  the  association's  largest  charpter,  Martin  '76ers.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
has  worked  with  the  junior  history  program  for  eleven  years  and 
in  that  length  of  time  her  students  have  received  two  certificates 
of  commendation  presented  by  the  American  Association  for  State 
and  Local  History.  She  has  helped  over  one  thousand  young  his- 
torians discover  historic  Raleigh  and  other  fascinating  sites  across 
the  state.  Ted  S.  Henson,  1977  North  Carolina  Teacher  of  the 
Year,  made  the  presentation. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Kennedy  wrote  the  following  comment  about 
her  experience  with  THJHA: 

"1977  marks  ten  years  of  my  association  with  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  program,  and  what  a  ten  years  they  have  been! 
Over  one  thousand  young  historians  have  discovered  historic 
Raleigh  and  visited  fascinating  historic  sites  across  the  state. 

"The  THJH  magazine  helped  many  junior  high  students  be- 
come authors,  and  graduating  from  the  program  are  young  men 
and  women  with  a  lifelong  love  of  their  home  state  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  history.  Recently  a  member  of  the  1968  junior  historian 
club  wrote  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  'Carolina  has  been  a  great  ex- 
perience and  has  deepened  my  love  for  the  Tar  Heel  State,  a  love 
spawned  in  seventh  grade.'  I  hope  present  and  future  members 
can  share  these  sentiments."  □ 
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THE  PROJECTS 

Regular  Contest 


A  jointly  shared  Individual  Arts  Honorable  Mention 
award  was  given  to  Bill  Sasser  of  Wayne  County  Day 
School  for  his  model  of  a  tidewater  plantation.  The 
model  included  a  river  dock  and  ship,  the  main  house 
and  its  numerous  dependencies,  crops,  roads,  and 
animal  lots. 


Leonard  Bruff  of  theMuseum  Club,  Davidson  County 
Historical  Museum,  Lexington,  shared  the  Individual 
Arts  Honorble  Mention  award  with  Bill  Sasser.  Bruff 
constructed  a  log  cabin  model. 


First  Place  in  Group  Arts  was  given  to  History  Un- 
limited, E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville, 
for  a  project  entitled  "Colonial  North  Carolina  Hous- 
ing." Models  were  constructed  that  were  believed  to 
well  represent  North  Carolina  buildings  of  colonial 
days.  Included  were  a  kitchen  interior  of  the  period 
(above),  a  log  cabin,  a  smokehouse,  a  plantation 
house,  the  Single  Brothers  House  of  Salem,  and  the 
Palmer-Marsh  House  of  Bath  (one  of  the  oldest  sur- 
viving dwellings  in  the  state). 

The  models  were  constructed  by  James  Caldwell, 
Karen  Downs,  Martha  Ann  Ferrell,  Elizabeth  Longino, 
Keven  O'Neil,  and  Jeffrey  Prescott.  Left  to  right,  stu- 
dents Downs,  O'Neil,  and  Prescott  are  seen  receiving 
the  award  from  Dr.  Tise  in  the  picture  at  upper  right. 


One  recipient  of  a  Group  Arts  Honorable  Mention 
award  was  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville,  for  its  scale  model  of 
Town  Creek  Indian  Mound. Thegroupbuilttheirmodel 
using  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  each  ten  feet  of  the  palisade 
area  of  the  site. 


Group  Arts  Honorable  Mention  was  shared  with 
Wentworth  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  High  School, 
Wentworth,  for  their  project  "Speedwell  Presbyteri- 
an Church."  Their  model  was  complete  with  pews  and 
stained  glass  windows.  Tod  Ross  (left)  and  Dennis 
Lowe  are  seen  with  the  model. 

A  third  group  sharing  Group  Arts  Honorable  Men- 
tion was  Eaton-Johnson  Junior  Historians,  Eaton- 
Johnson  Junior  High  School,  Henderson.  The  audio- 
visual project  was  entitled  "If  Only  They  Could  Talk," 
and  included  a  series  of  well-documented  scrapbooks 
about  local  historic  structures. 
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"A  Documented  and  Pictorial  History  of  Wentworth,  North  Carolina" 


Michael  Perdue 
Wentworth  Junior  Historian! 

Wentworth  High  School 
Wentworth,  North  Carolina 


First  Place  for  Individual  Literary 
projects  was  received  by  Michael 
Perdue.  His  collection  of  material  in- 
cluded historical  writing,  documents, 
and  pictures.  Some  of  Perdue's  work 
appears  on  this  page. 


Marquess  means  a  member  of 
one  of  the  five  ranks  of  British 
peerage  who  ranks  below  a 
duke  and  above  an  earl. 


On  December  29,  1785,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly divided  Guilford  County,  naming  the  northern  section  Rock- 
ingham. Both  Rockingham  County  and  Wentworth  were  named 
after  Charles  Watson-Wentworth  second  marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, who  was  "popular  in  America  for  he  was  prime  minister 
when  the  hated  Stamp  Act  was  repealed"  in  the  1760s. 

In  1796  the  town  of  Wentworth  was  formed  and  in  1798  it  be- 
came the  county  seat  of  Rockingham  County  even  though  the 
courthouse  and  public  buildings  were  built  before  then.  When  the 
town  was  formed,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  purchase 
forty  acres  from  Robert  Galloway.  If  the  purchase  had  not  been 
arranged,  the  commissioners  had  the  authority  to  select  another 
site  for  the  courthouse.  Apparently  the  commissioners  attempted 
move  the  county  seat,  because  the  General  Assembly  suspended 
the  act  forming  Wentworth.  In  1798  the  act  was  finally  reinstated. 

Soon  a  village  was  growing  around  the  courthouse  and  jail.  By 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  becoming  a  village  which 
consisted  of  a  tavern,  post  office,  and  several  private  homes. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Wentworth  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  but  it  was  described  by  Mr.  Alexander  Sneed  (register 
of  deeds  of  the  county  from  1799  to  1823)  as  a  county  seat  which 
was  " .  .  .  remarkable  for  nothing  except  its  high  and  healthy  situa- 
tion. It  stands  about  three  miles  South  of  the  River  Dan  in  a  poor 
and  broken  part  of  the  county  and  near  its  center." 

Wentworth  was  becoming  a  large  town,  but  in  1864  its  chance 
of  being  a  much  larger  town  was  ruined  when  the  Piedmont  Rail- 
road was  completed.  The  route  went  from  Danville,  Virginia,  to 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  with  Reidsville  as  a  town  along  the 
line.  Reidsville,  being  near  the  center  of  the  two  towns,  had  the 
advantage  of  this  transportation  system  which  in  turn  took  peo- 
ple and  businesses  from  Wentworth. 

The  town  kept  its  size  from  the  1870s  to  the  early  twentieth 
century.  As  the  years  progressed  homes  were  burned  or  torn 
down,  more  people  died  than  were  born,  and  not  many  people 
were  moving  in.  So  the  result  is  "the  smallest  county  seat  in  the 
state  and  perhaps  in  the  nation."  Even  though  small  and  unno- 
ticed, the  town  still  manages  to  keep  on  going  and  will  keep  on  for 
the  years  to  come. 
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"Diary  of  Temperance  McLarty" 
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Lee  Clayton 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 
Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society 
Aberdeen,  North  Carolina 

Keeping  a  diary  was  a  popular  activity  of  long  ago.  It  was  a  special 
place  for  you  to  record  events  of  the  day  and  your  innermost  thoughts. 
Late  into  the  evening,  before  turning  in,  many  a  young  girl  would  turn  to 
For  "Diary  of  Temperance  Mc-      a  blank  Pa8e  or  ner  diarY  and  write  her  feelings  about  the  day. 
Larty,"  Lee  Clayton  was  awarded  Lee  Clayton,  after  reviewing  sections  of  Miscellaneous  Ancient  Records 

an  Individual  Literary  Honorable  of  Moore  County,  N.C.,  and  History  of  Aberdeen,  North  Carolina,  has  recorded  an 
Mention.  imaginative,  yet  moving  story  of  a  frontier  family.  It  is  written  in  a  very 

simple  style  with  some  errors  of  spelling,  much  like  those  an  eleven- 
year- old  child  would  make. 

March  11,  1754 

My  name  is  Temperance  McLarty.  I  am  11  years  old.  My 
father's  name  is  Westley  McLarty.  He  is  a  cooper.  My 
mother's  name  is  Francis  Mitchell  McLarty.  I  have  2  sisters. 
Their  names  are  Leander,  she  is  18  years  old,  Telitha,  she  is  16 
years  old.  I  have  3  brothers.  They  are  Alexander,  he  is  15 
years  old,  Andrew,  he  is  13  years  old,  and  Nathan,  he  is  13 
month  old.  This  is  my  family. 

March  12,  1754 

Today  Pa  came  home  very  excited.  During  the  past  months 
Pa  seemed  very  sad  with  his  life  and  work.  We  wondered  why. 
He  was  the  finest  cooper  in  all  of  the  settlement.  He  had  come 
here  when  he  was  no  younger  than  me,  yet  he  hated  it  here. 
He  said  it  was  too  crowded  for  him.  He  told  us  we  would  be 
leaving.  I  cried,  I  do  not  want  to  leave,  but  ma  said  we  must 
do  want  pa  wants. 

Mach  16,  1754 

Leander  has  been  begging  Ma  and  Pa  to  let  her  stay  here  with 
Uncle  Archibald.  She  and  Nathanial  Wicker  want  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  not  yet.  Maybe  in  a  few  months.  He  is  real  nice.  I 
think  Ma  and  Pa  will  let  her  stay,  after  all  she  is  18  years  old. 

March  18,  1754 

Ma  and  Pa  are  going  to  let  Leander  stay  here  in  the  settle- 
ment. I'm  going  to  miss  her.  She  takes  me  different  places  a 
lot.  Emeline  came  home  with  me  today.  She  is  my  best  friend. 

March  20,  1754 

Pa's  made  our  plans  for  our  new  home.  Pa  says  our  family 
will  be  better  off  after  we  move  and  he  says  we  will  be  with 
nature.  Uncle  Archibald  is  giving  us  2  oxen.  Mr.  Willis  is  giv- 
ing us  a  horse.  Everybody  is  giving  us  something.  Miss 
Collins,  my  teacher,  gave  me  some  old  school  books. 

March  25,  1754 

Tomorrow  we  leave  for  Crain's  Creek.  I'm  very  frightened, 
Pa  says  not  to  be  that  we  will  be  all  right.  I  must  beleave  we 
will  be  happyer.  What  will  happen?  I  told  Emeline  good-bye 
today.  Mother  is  worried  about  Nathan,  he  is  ill. 
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April  2,  1754 

We  have  been  traveling  for  almost  one  week.  Nathan  is 
getting  sicker.  I  think  he  is  going  to  die,  because  I  saw  ma 
crying  while  she  was  holding  him.  Alexander  shot  a  bad  snake 
today.  Pa  says  he  is  becoming  a  real  man. 

April  9,  1754 

The  forests  around  here  are  very  dark.  It  seems  as  if  it  is  al- 
ways night.  Pa  says  we  should  be  at  Crain's  Creek  in  4  or  5 
days  if  everything  goes  all  right.  Alexander  says  there  is  wild 
anamals  in  these  woods  that  could  eat  me.  I  am  scared. 

April  11,  1754 

Nathan  died  this  morning.  I  am  very  sad.  Ma  is  very  quiet.  Pa 
said  Nathan  had  newmonya  and  he  was  to  little  to  fight  for 
his  life. 

April  17,  1754 

We  are  here  now.  We  was  late  because  we  met  some  indans 
that  were  mean.  Pa  and  Alexander  fought  them  off.  I  hid  be- 
hind the  bushes.  I  was  real  scared.  We  started  clearing  a  small 
area  and  building  our  home.  My  body  was  burning  from  the 
sun. 

April  28,  1754 

We  have  cleared  a  small  area  for  a  garden.  Pa  says  it  will  last 
us  till  next  year  when  we  get  a  bigger  field.  We  also  have  fin- 
ished our  house.  It  is  nice  I  reckon.  It  is  better  than  the  wagon. 
Tomorrow  we  plant  our  garden. 

April  30,  1754 

Pa  made  me  and  Telitha  cut  our  hair.  I  wanted  to  cry  but  I 
didn't.  He  said  it  was  to  much  trouble.  I  found  a  new  friend. 
He's  real  nice  and  funny.  His  name  is  Bucky.  He  lives  in  the 
creek.  He  builds  walls  out  of  trees  he  cuts  with  his  teeth. 

May  4,  1754 

We  worked  so  hard  today  it  hurts  to  move  now.  Pa  says  we 
have  to,  to  survive.  We  finished  planting  today.  We  built  a 
fence  around  our  garden  so  wild  animals  will  stay  out.  An- 
drew got  kicked  by  the  horse  and  I  laffed,  but  his  bottom's 

sore. 

May  7,  1754 

Wild  Azalya. 
What  I  founded. 

May  9,  1754 

Ma  showed  me  how  Pa  let  the  sun  in.  He  girded  the  trees  by 
removing  bark  at  the  bottom  of  the  trees.  This  made  the 
leaves  die  and  fall  off.  Telitha  had  to  wash  clothes  in  the  creek. 
I  milked  the  cow  and  churned  some  butter.  Ma  says  I  will 
make  a  good  wife. 

May  13,  1754 

I  got  in  trouble  today  for  playing  in  the  fields.  I  was  watchin 
the  plants  grow.  The  hens  laid  lots  of  eggs  today.  Pa  is  going 
to  get  supplys.  He  will  take  8  days.  And  he  said  Alexander  is 
man  enuff  to  take  over.  Since  he  is  only  15, 1  giggled.  Ma  said 
hush  so  I  went  to  find  Bucky. 
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May  23,  1754 

Pa  get  back  today  with  the  supplys.  Ma  is  going  to  make  me 
and  Telitha  a  dress.  Pa  was  disturbed  when  he  saw  that  2 
familys  had  moved  near  us.  I  am  glad  cause  one  family  has  a 
little  girl  for  me  to  play  with.  Her  name  is  Sarah.  She  is  11 
years  old. 

June  5,  1754 

We  herd  word  that  3  more  familys  were  coming.  Pa  is  upset. 
He  says  it  is  getting  to  crowded  again.  Telitha  has  a  beau  now. 
His  name  is  Riley  Stuffs.  He  is  nice  and  real  funny.  I  think 
Telitha  really  likes  him.  I  showed  Sarah  where  Bucky  lives 
and  she  wants  to  meet  him. 

June  15,  1754 

We  picked  a  lot  of  crops  today.  We  started  at  sun  up.  I  didn't 
play  with  Sarah  today.  More  familys  are  comin.  There  is  talk 
of  building  a  supply  store.  I  found  a  frog.  Pa  says  he  can  be  my 
pet.  I  named  him  George  after  the  King  of  Great  Britin. 

June  19,  1754. 

The  bugs  are  eating  our  crops.  I  do  not  like  bugs.  Ma  and  Pa 
have  been  talking  about  some  new  frontier  called  Missussipi.  I 
don't  want  to  leave.  I  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  here. 

June  22,  1754 

We  got  a  new  horse  today.  His  name  is  Cappy .  He  is  so  pretty. 
I  can  ride  him  good,  but  Pa  says  he's  for  work.  I  cannot  find 
Bucky  and  I'm  worried.  Andrew  lost  George  too. 

July  5,  1754 

I  hate  today.  Pa  decided  we  will  leave  here  and  spend  the 
winter  at  a  nearby  settlement  and  then  hed  for  the  Missus- 
sipi. When  the  bad  of  winter  is  gone. 

July  11,  1754 

Today  is  my  birthday.  I  am  12  years  old.  Sarah  came  to  my 
house.  She  gave  me  some  candy.  Ma  baked  a  cake  and  Telitha 
gave  me  a  dress  she  made.  Pa  gave  me  2  pennies.  I  am  very 
happy. 

August  14,  1754 

We  have  worked  hard  getting  ready  to  go.  Telitha  and  Riley 
are  going  to  get  married  so  she  will  stay  here.  They  will  live 
in  this  house  when  we  are  gone.  We  are  leaving  in  2  days. 

August  16,  1754 

On  August  15th,  Temperance  fell  out  of  her  favorite  tree. 
Her  head  hit  a  rock.  She  fractured  her  skull.  There  was 
nothing  we  could  do.  Her  body  will  be  buried  here,  the  place 
she  loved  so  dearly.  We  miss  her  dearly.  Her  laughter  gave  us 
inspiration  as  well  as  the  love  she  had  for  nature.  Watching 
her  grow,  learn,  and  discover  true  life  was  a  pleasure  that  can 
not  be  compared  to  anything  on  earth.  She  would  want  us  to 
go  on  so  we  shall,  and  with  us  we  carry  her  living  memories. 
With  us  she  remains. 

Signed 

Francis  McLarty 

□ 
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"Dyes  From  Native  Plants" 


Kenlyn  Riggs 
History  Unlimited 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville,  North  Carolina 


During  the  1800s  colonial  women  gathered  their  own  plants 
for  dyes.  The  colors  that  they  could  not  get  from  native  plants 
were  made  from  plants  imported  from  Europe  and  other  coun- 
tries. Indigo  and  madder  are  examples.  The  colonists  also  made 
their  own  mordants  from  native  plants.  Mordants  are  necessary 
to  set  the  color  of  the  dye.  To  make  a  mordant  they  had  to  extract 
the  juice  from  the  roots  or  stems  and  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Salt, 
alum,  copperas,  and  even  rusty  nails  were  used.  The  copper  and 
iron  kettles  they  used  for  dyeing  helped  to  mordant  the  yarn  also. 
The  yarn  was  first  spun,  they  dyed,  and  then  woven  into  cloth. 
The  dyes  most  frequently  used  were  madder  and  cochineal  (red), 
fustic  and  quercitron  (yellow),  longwood  (black),  and  sumach 
(neutral  colors). 

The  mordants  were  dissolved  in  water.  The  dampened  yarn 
was  added  and  then  simmered  on  the  stove  for  about  an  hour. 
Then  the  yarns  were  rinsed  thoroughly. 

Dyeing 

After  soaking  overnight,  the  plant  material  was  simmered  for 
about  thirty  minutes  in  the  same  water  used  for  the  yarns.  The 
dampened  yarn  was  added  and  simmered  for  an  hour.  When  the 
yarn  in  the  dyebath  had  cooled,  it  was  rinsed  and  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  following  dyes  required  the  yarn  to  soak  in  the  dyebath  over- 
night: wax  myrtle,  privet  berries,  mullein,  parmelia,  smilax,  euca- 
lyptus, and  chrysanthemums. 


Plants  Used  for  Dyeing 

Bloodroot 

Mullein 

Wax  Myrtle 

Poke  Berries 

Lichen  (parmelia) 

Walnut  hulls 

Old  Man's  Beard  Lichen 

Yellowroot 


Privet  berries 
Tansy 

Broomsedge 
Horsetail 

Silver  Dollar  Eucalyptus 
Green  Briar  berries  (smilax) 
Horse  Sugar 
Chrysanthemums 


A  joint  Honorable  Mention  award 
for  Individual  Literary  entries  was 
given  to  Kenlyn  Riggs  (below)  for 
"Dyes  from  Native  Plants."  Samples 
of  plants  and  dyes  accompanied  her 
writing. 


Madder  is  a  plant  having  roots 
that  were  once  used  in  making 
a  moderate  to  strong  red  dye. 

Copperas  is  a  mineral  used 
especially  in  making  inks  and 
color  pigments.  □ 


"Our  Homeland,  Columbus  County" 


2] 


Waccamaw  Wanderers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville,  North  Carolina 


The  First  Place  award  among 
Group  Literary  entries  was  presented 
to  the  Waccamaw  Wanderers,  White- 
ville, for  their  collection  of  articles 
entitled  "Our  Homeland,  Columbus 
County."  Two  of  their  articles  are 
reproduced  here  and  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 


The  E.  W.  Fonvielle  and  Sons  mill- 
ing plant  located  near  Tabor  City. 

Photograph  provided  courtesy  of 
Harold  Fonvielle. 


An  Interview  With  Harold  Fonvielle 

Julia  Burroughs 

Harold  Fonvielle  is  part  owner  of  E.  W.  Fonvielle  and  Sons 
with  his  brother,  Leon  Fonvielle.  The  original  owner  of  E.  W. 
Fonvielle  and  Sons  was  their  father,  E.  W.  Fonvielle.  This  is  an  in- 
terview with  Harold  Fonvielle  at  his  home  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  21,  1977. 

The  first  question  I  asked  him  was  "How  did  the  business  get 
started?"  He  replied,  "We  were  in  a  feed  store  downtown  and  we 
felt  that  there  was  a  need  in  Tabor  City  for  a  feed  mill  to  manu- 
facture feed  and  to  handle  the  farmers'  grain.  That's  what  we 
went  into — feed  manufacture  business  and  the  buying  and  selling 
of  grain." 

My  second  question  to  him  was  "Why  did  you  pick  Tabor 
City?"  He  said  that  was  his  home  and  also  there  was  a  need  there, 
seeing  that  Tabor  City  grew  from  the  products  the  farmers  pro- 
duced. 

My  third  question  was  "What  exactly  do  you  produce  and 
handle?"  He  replied,  "We  manufacture  feed  from  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  soybeans."  To  add  to  this  I  asked  how  much  they  could 
buy  at  one  time.  He  said,  "We  could  handle  up  to  60,000  bushels  of 
grain  a  day  and  manufacture  30  tons  of  feed  per  day."  Then  I 
asked,  "How  does  this  help  the  town  grow?"  He  replied,  "We  feel 
we  help  the  growth  of  Tabor  City  because  our  business  turns  a 
gross  revenue  of  $2.5  million  a  year.  We  feel  this  is  an  asset  to 
Tabor  City  because  the  farmers  have  that  much  money  to  spend  in 
Tabor  City.  If  the  mill  were  not  here,  they  would  have  to  take  their 
grain  to  another  town  and  would  probably  spend  some  of  the 
money  there.  You  see,  our  industry  does  help  the  town  grow." 

My  fourth  question  was  "How  do  you  dry  corn  ?"  He  said,  "We 
have  two  dryers.  One  is  a  2,000-bushel  Aeroglide  dryer.  It's  capa- 
ble of  drying  25,000  bushels  a  day.  We  have  a  500-bushel  dryer 
that  can  dry  10,000  bushels  a  day." 

My  fifth  question  was  "Why  is  it  dried?"  He  said,  "You  have  to 
dry  it  to  store  it.  The  corn  comes  out  of  the  field  wet,  we  bring  it 
to  the  mill  and  dry  it  down  to  15  percent  moisture;  then  it's  safe  to 
store  in  tanks.  If  wet  corn  goes  into  the  tanks,  it  will  rot." 

E.  W.  Fonvielle  and  Sons  uses  some  of  this  corn  to  produce 
feed  for  area  farmers,  and  some  of  it  is  shipped  by  trains  and 
trucks  to  other  feed  producing  plants.  They  sell  to  such  firms  as 
Ralston  Purina  Company  and  Campbell  Soup  Company.  They 
own  four  trucks  that  transport  daily,  and  in  the  heavy  part  of  the 
corn  season  they  ship  by  freight  boxcars. 

E.  W.  Fonvielle  and  Sons  will  continue  to  be  in  Tabor  City  in 
the  future  because  two  of  the  grandsons  are  now  employed  by  the 
mill. 
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The  Chadbourn  Strawberry  Festival 

Frank  Williamson 

It  all  began  when  Chadbourn  was  founded  in  1883  by  W.  H. 
George  and  James  H.  Chadbourn.  Chadbourn  was,  at  this  time,  a 
major  timber-producing  town  in  Columbus  County.  Someone 
had  to  find  a  new  money  crop  for  Chadbourn.  J.  A.  Brown  began 
planting  strawberries  in  a  small  field  which  eventually  led  to 
Chadbourn  being  designated  the  "Strawberry  Capital  of  the 
World."  The  income  from  his  strawberry  crop  in  1896  was  more 
than  $5,000  for  one  season.  People  knew  then  that  strawberries 
would  grow  in  Chadbourn. 

As  more  people  moved  into  this  quaint  town,  the  strawberry 
industry  increased  rapidly.  One  resident  of  Chadbourn  said  that 
the  strawberry  crop  in  Chadbourn  was  worth  $2  million  to  the 
growers,  $2  million  to  the  pickers,  and  $2  million  to  the  railroad. 
The  income  from  this  wonderful  berry  had  led  to  the  "Chadbourn 
Strawberry  Festival." 

The  strawberry  festival  is  the  oldest  agricultural  festival  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.  It  held  its  46th  annual  festival  on 
April  28,  1978.  The  festival  began  in  1932,  about  thirty-six  years 
after  the  first  field  of  strawberries  was  planted  by  Mr.  Brown. 
The  festival  started  when  the  strawberry  industry  was  at  its  very 
peak.  Strawberries  were  being  shipped  by  rail.  The  largest  ship- 
ment was  180  boxcars  loaded  with  36,000  crates  or  1,152,000 
quarts.  The  American  Legion  decided  to  sponsor  a  dance  in  1932 
for  the  building  they  were  constructing.  This  was  the  first  straw- 
berry festival.  It  was  a  great  success  for  the  legion  and  became  an 
annual  event. 

During  the  1930s  many  big-name  bands  came  such  as  Guy 
Lombardo  and  Tommy  Dorsey.  On  the  night  of  Lombardo's  per- 
formance, over  1,000  people  covered  the  dance  floor.  As  the 
festival  continued,  more  clubs  began  taking  part  in  Chadbourn's 
biggest  event.  Many  more  activities  have  been  added  to  the  festi- 
val. Tennis,  basketball,  and  golf  tournaments  have  added  much  to 
the  festivities  of  this  event.  An  arts  and  crafts  show  and  straw- 
berry food  competition  have  helped  attract  large  crowds.  A  beauty 
pageant  to  select  the  Strawberry  Queen  and  Princess  is  a  large 
part  of  the  festival.  There  is  a  luncheon  for  dignitaries  before  the 
parade.  The  parade,  always  the  most  popular  part  of  the  festival, 
consists  of  bands,  floats,  visiting  beauty  queens,  and  clowns. 

Chadbourn  residents  had  to  realize  there  was  a  limit  to  every- 
thing. A  refrigerator-car  shortage  and  the  appearance  of  the 
strawberry  weevil  put  an  end  to  Chadbourn's  large  strawberry 
crops.  Even  though  Chadbourn  is  no  longer  the  "Strawberry 
Capital  of  the  World,"  it  still  continues  its  festival.  The  residents 
of  Chadbourn  owe  a  lot  to  J.  A.  Brown  and  other  early  residents 
for  bringing  strawberries  to  town  and  not  letting  the  industry  die. 
Instead,  they  pushed  hard  to  let  Chadbourn  say  that  they  were 
once  the  "Strawberry  Capital  of  the  World."  □ 
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Apple  Corps 


Apple  Corps  Chapter 
it  Rock  Junior  High  School 
:lat  Rock,  North  Carolina 


A  brief  note  appeared  in  Fall,  1977,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
about  a  magazine  called  Apple  Corps.  The  magazine  is  published  by 
Mrs.  Mimi  Rosenblatt's  ninth  grade  English  class  at  Flat  Rock 
Junior  High  School,  Flat  Rock. 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  note  was  accompanied  by  four 
articles  taken  from  the  issue  of  Apple  Corps  that  was  then  current. 
One  of  those  articles  told  how  to  make  dried-apple  dolls.  It  was 
well  illustrated,  and  you  might  find  the  project  most  enjoyable. 

Volume  3  of  Apple  Corps  (the  latest  issue)  is  a  collection  of 
articles  pertaining  to  the  culture  and  folklore  of  Henderson  Coun- 
ty. The  sixty-page  magazine  contains  articles  on  card  weaving, 
rug  hooking,  lap  quilting,  landmarks  and  monuments,  recipes, 
home  remedies,  and  trout  fishing.  Issues  sell  for  $1.50  (50  cents 
for  postage  and  handling  when  mailed).  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  Flat  Rock  Junior  High  School,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Flat  Rock, 
N.C.,  28431. 

In  the  front  matter  of  the  current  issue,  Bronte  Allen,  execu- 
tive editor,  and  Alan  Benedict,  senior  editor,  made  comments  con- 
cerning the  issue's  cover  design.  Their  comments  were: 

"The  apple  tree  is  a  symbol  of  the  economy  of  Henderson 
County.  If  not  for  the  apple  industry  in  Henderson  County,  the 
town  might  still  be  only  a  series  of  small  crossroads  with  little 
recognition.  Since  the  first  apple  trees  were  planted  long  ago, 
Henderson  County  has  received  respect  and  admiration  from  all 
of  North  Carolina  as  being  the  county  that  produces  more  apples 
than  all  the  other  counties  in  the  state  combined. 

"The  front  cover  design  portrays  the  title  of  the  magazine  in 
a  literal  sense.  Apple  Corps  deals  with  the  inner  'core' of  Henderson 
County,  representing  the  native  people  and  their  ways  of  living  as 
well  as  the  corps  of  students  who  worked  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity to  compile  the  current  issue  for  your  reading  enjoyment. 

"The  artist  of  this  issue's  cover  design  is  Stacy  Collins.  She  is 
art  editor  for  Apple  Corps." 

The  following  articles  are  taken  from  the  current  Apple  Corps 
issue. 


Apple  Corps  Charter  received  a 

Group  Literary  Honorable  Mention 

award  for  its  publication  Apple 
Corps. 


-APPLET 

recoups 


The  magazine  cover 


"News  From  North  State  Packing  House" 

Lora  Heatherly 

The  Apple  Corps  staff  went  on  a  field  trip  to  North  State  Pack- 
ing House  in  Edneyville.  North  State  is  just  one  of  the  many  pack- 
ing houses  in  Henderson  County. 

While  we  were  there  the  manager,  Mr.  Enlowe,  took  the  time 
to  show  us  around  and  explain  the  difficult  processes  of  preparing 
the  apples  for  sale  or  shipment.  First  of  all,  the  apples  are  picked 
and  stacked  in  large  wooden  crates  called  bins.  Then  trucks  are 
loaded  with  the  bins  and  taken  to  the  packing  house  from  the 
orchard.  At  the  packing  house,  an  automatic  dumper  puts  the  bins 
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on  a  conveyer  belt  which  takes  them  underwater,  floating  the 
apples  out  of  the  bins.  They  are  then  brushed,  ready  to  be  graded. 
Close  by  are  the  workers,  making  sure  all  the  machines  are  func- 
tioning properly.  The  small  and  large  apples  are  separated,  and 
soon  the  smaller  ones  are  weighed  and  bagged.  Culls  are  taken  to 
Gerber's  and  made  into  juice  or  apple  sauce.  Culls  are  bruised,  rus- 
seted,  or  punctured  apples. 

"Mountain  Man"  is  North  State's  brand  of  apples.  This  year 
they  were  exported  to  Germany,  the  Dutch  Indies,  and  Trinadad. 
Some  were  exported  overseas  to  our  military  installations  and, 
also,  to  Canada  in  the  Saskatchewan  area.  North  State,  by  itself, 
owns  160  acres  of  orchards  and  packs  apples  for  other  growers. 
Sometimes  the  growers  stand  by  and  watch  as  the  packing  pro- 
gresses. The  inspectors  have  tough  jobs  to  perform  and  must  be 
alert  at  all  times.  North  State's  apples  are  government  inspected. 

Some  apples  are  not  sold;  they  have  to  be  put  into  cold  stor- 
age. Apples  are  perishable  products  and  have  a  temperature  of  90 
to  94  degrees  when  they  are  picked  from  the  trees.  So  the  workers 
have  to  cool  them  as  fast  as  possible.  The  shorter  the  period  of 
time  between  cooling,  the  longer  the  life  of  the  fruit.  The  tempera- 
ture is  usually  around  31  degrees  in  the  storage  area.  An  apple,  be  - 
cause of  its  sugar  content,  will  not  freeze  until  the  temperature 
reaches  29  degrees.  Most  frozen  apples  will  be  used  for  Gerber 
products.  The  apples  will  stay  in  good  condition  until  March. 

We  spoke  to  North  State's  inspector  who  is  employed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  being 
certified  by  the  department  of  agriculture  here,  she  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  She  can  use 
this  certificate  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Every  fifteen  min- 
utes or  so,  she  will  take  a  bag  off  the  assembly  line  and  check  the 
quality  of  the  apples.  They  have  to  maintain  a  certain  quality  to 
earn  the  grade.  The  carton  will  then  be  stamped  "Fancy,"  "Extra 
Fancy,"  or  "Hale,"  according  to  the  quality  of  the  apples  in  that 
carton. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  migrant  workers.  We  spoke  with  a 
certain  young  woman  by  the  name  of  Rosa.  She  picks  apples,  but 
when  the  harvest  is  over  she  will  go  down  to  Florida  to  pick  citrus 
fruits.  Her  parents  are  living  in  Michigan  picking  plums  and  cher- 
ries. She  spends  her  year  between  North  Carolina  and  Florida. 
Rosa  was  born  in  Texas  and  now  resides  in  Florida.  She  has  been 
picking  apples  for  five  years,  but  most  of  the  Mexican  migrants 
have  been  picking  all  their  lives.  Her  parents  have  always  been 
migrant  workers  and  her  two  brothers  were  until  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  uncommon  for  migrants  to  separate;  they  usually  stay  togeth- 
er— it's  a  tradition.  Most  migrants  speak  English,  but  some  are  not 
able  to.  This  presents  problems  sometimes.  Their  workdays  may 
vary  from  day  to  day.  Migrants,  although  some  people  think  dif- 
ferently, enjoy  life  and  meeting  new  people  with  every  crop,  every 
season.  Sometimes  they  come  back  to  work  with  the  packing 
house,  and  if  they  are  good  workers  the  employers  are  lucky  to 
have  them.  □ 


Li'  A 

Lora  Heatherly 


Special  Achievement  Awards 

"Governor  Ellis  House  in  Salisbury" 
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Penny  Treece 
Albemarle  Junior  High  School 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina 


First  Place  for  Individual  Arts  Spe- 
cial Achievement  was  awarded  to 
Penny  Treece  (below),  a  member  of 
History  Seekers.  Her  project  included 
the  model  of  the  Governor  Ellis 
House  and  a  ring  binder  containing 
photographs,  historical  writing,  and 
descriptions  of  her  model  construc- 
tion—even including  actual  wooden 
models  of  architectural  features  and 
a  time  record  for  work  done  on  the 
model  (appearing  on  the  following 
page). 


Styrofoam  is  a  trademark  for 
an  expanded,  rigid 
polystyrene  plastic. 

Stuccoed  means  covered  with 
a  plaster  used  for  covering 
walls. 

Dowels  are  small,  short,  rod- 
shaped  pieces,  usually  of 
wood  that  are  designed  to 
strengthen  joints  by  fitting 
into  two  corresponding  holes 
of  joined  pieces. 

Router  means  a  machine  with 
a  revolving  vertical  spindle 
and  cutting  blade  used  in 
milling  or  shaping  the  surface 
of  wood. 


The  Governor  Ellis  House  is  two  stories  high  at  the  front  yard 
and  three  stories  high  at  the  backyard.  I  built  up  the  front  yard  of 
the  model  house  with  Styrofoam  because  of  this  and  because  of 
two  exposed  underground  windows.  I  shaped  the  styrofoam  on 
the  sides  of  the  model  house  to  make  a  full  three  stories  in  the 
backyard,  like  the  real  house. 

In  the  original  house,  the  basement  walls  are  twenty-four 
inches  thick,  the  first  floor  walls  are  twelve  inches  thick,  and  the 
second  floor  walls  are  eight  inches  thick.  All  the  walls  are  stuccoed 
plaster  that  have  a  solid  layer  of  brick  in  the  middle  of  them.  The 
model  walls  are  not  the  different  thicknesses,  but  they  are  stuc- 
coed. I  created  the  stucco  effect  by  using  white  latex  paint  with  a 
sand  finish  on  a  smooth  masonite  surface;  all  of  the  house  is  con- 
structed of  masonite. 

I  made  the  windows,  shutters,  decorative  molding,  and  doors 
out  of  balsa  wood.  They  were  all  handmade,  nothing  was  bought 
preassembled. 

I  made  windows  by  first  drawing  them  to  scale  on  a  piece  of 
graph  paper.  Secondly,  I  made  a  frame  and  then  a  sash.  I  painted 
them,  cut  and  fit  glass  for  them,  and  placed  them  in  the  previously 
cut  holes  on  the  house.  The  shutters  were  made  by  gluing  pieces 
of  balsa  wood  together  on  a  slant  within  a  balsa  wood  frame. 
When  they  were  painted  I  put  them  alongside  the  windows.  The 
doors  and  molding  were  various  shaped  pieces  of  balsa  wood,  cut 
and  carved  with  different  tools  to  become  door  and  molding. 

I  have  proof  that  there  is  more  than  one  use  for  B-B  shot. 
Take  one,  drill  a  hole  in  it,  glue  a  little  piece  of  wood  in  the  hole, 
and  presto — a  miniature  door  knob!  They  fit  my  doors  just  right. 

The  roof  is  tin  which  I  cut  into  strips  and  nailed  to  a  masonite 
frame.  It  was  a  lot  of  trouble  but  it  resembles  the  original.  For  the 
front  and  back  porches,  dowels  made  nice  columns  after  I  shaped 
them  with  a  router  saw.  The  railing  on  the  porches  was  also  done 
with  a  router.  The  front  steps  of  the  original  house  are  heavy 
stone,  but  I  used  styrofoam.  The  guards  over  the  two  under- 
ground windows  are  bent  copper  nails  painted  black  on  a  balsa 
wood  frame. 

I  have  included  some  of  my  sketches  on  graph  paper  of  the 
scales  I  used.  I  hope  these  will  be  helpful  for  understanding  how  I 
constructed  the  Governor  Ellis  House. 

Note:  The  Governor  Ellis  House  was  built  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Ellis  Pearson.  Recently  widowed,  she  purchased  the  land  in  1849 
and  soon  built  the  house.  John  Willis  Ellis  was  a  brother.  He  spent 
considerable  time  at  the  home  of  his  sister  prior  to  becoming  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  in  1859. 

Penny  Treece's  model  of  the  house  was  accompanied  by  a 
wooden-backed  ring  binder  that  included  a  brief  history  of  the 
house  and  its  owners. 
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Hours  Spent  on  Project 

Governor  Ellis  House  Model 


Three  trips  to  Salisbury 

Sketching  and  measuring  house 

Scale  drawings  of  house  (include  in  report) 

Laying  off  and  cutting  of  walls 

Cutting  out  holes  for  windows 

Assembly  of  walls 

Cutting  of  front  porch  base 

Assembling  porch  and  attaching  to  house 

Roof  for  front  porch 

Columns  and  banisters  for  front  porch 

Back  porch  and  kitchen  cut  and  assembled 

Back  porch  columns  and  banisters 

Back  porch  roof 

Roof  for  main  house 

Offsets  and  molding  trim 

Scale  drawing  for  windows 

17  windows — frames  and  sashes 

14  shutters 

Front  door  and  frame 

French  door  and  frame 

Three  doors  and  frames 

Cutting  and  fitting  glass  for 

windows  and  door 
Chimneys 

First  Place  for  Individual  Arts  was 
awarded  jointly  to  Robyn  Tomlinson, 
Springfield  History  Club,  Springfield 
Middle  School,  Lucama,  for  "Barnes 
Plantation  House"  (right).  The  award 
was  jointly  shared  with  Penny  Treece 
for  "Governor  Ellis  House  in  Salis- 
bury." 

Dr.  Sarah  Lemmon,  president  of 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Society  and  dean  of  Continuing 
Education  at  Meredith  College,  pre- 


Fitting  windows  and  door  to  house  1. 
Boxing  and  window  guards  for 

basement  windows  i 
Bricks  for  porch  and  walks  1 
Covering  front  porch 

Stuccoing  house  with  four  coats  i 
Painting  windows  and  doors  (3  coats  standing 

sealer,  4  coats  paint)  ' 
Painting  trim  (columns,  railings)  4  coats  1 
Painting  roofs — 3  coats 
Mounting  house  to  base 

Making  and  installing  curtains  1 
Building  up  yard  with  styrofoam 
Covering  with  grass 
Shubbery 

Time  spent  on  research 

Library  4 
Interviews  1 
Personal  visits 
Writing  report 
Drawings  and  cover 
Total 
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307  hours, 
25  minutes 

□ 


4. 
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"Carolina  Carousel" 


The  Martin  76ers  constructed  a  model  of  the  1912  Dentzel  carousel  that  is 
located  in  Pullen  Park,  Raleigh.  Each  figure  or  chariot  on  the  carousel  was 
shaped  and  painted  by  sixty-five  members  of  the  club.  The  carousel  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  attention,  and  efforts  are  underway  to  raise  suf- 
ficient funds  for  its  restoration. 


The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston,  received  the 
award  Group  Arts  Honorable  Men- 
tion for  their  "Old-Time  Tobacco 
Barn." 


Skewarkian  members  (leftto  right)  Garland  Cratt,  Bob  Peele,  Jodie  Peaks, 
Greg  Harrison,  and  Bob  Perrywiththeclubmodel  project "Old-TimeTobacco 
Barn."  Peele  holds  a  copy  of  the  book  Smo/fe  to  Gold  that  was  written  and  pub- 
lished by  the  club. 
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'Lumbee  Indians 


Donna  Hall 
History  Seekers 
Albemarle  Junior  High  School 
Albemarle,  North  Carolina 


For  her  project  to  write  about  the 
Lumbee  Indians,  Donna  Hall  of  the 
History  Seekers  was  awarded  Indi- 
vidual Literary  First  Place.  An  outline 
of  her  work  schedule  and  a  brief 
amount  of  her  writing  appears  here 
and  on  the  facing  page. 


THJH:  Why  did  you  select  the  Lumbee  Indians  as  your  project? 

Donna:  In  talking  to  my  teacher,  Mrs.  Pearl  Cox,  I  learned  that 
this  group  of  Indians  was  quite  different  from  other 
tribes.  There  was  an  element  of  mystery  attached  to 
them.  She  said  some  people  believe  the  Lumbees  are  de- 
scendants of  "The  Lost  Colony."  I  wanted  to  find  out 
more  about  this  so-called  mystery. 

PROJECT  CHRONOLOGY 

Late  December  Project  began.  Donna  read  newspaper  articles 
Early  January     pertaining  to  the  Lumbees  in  her  school  library. 
1978  One  article  referred  to  an  Indian  museum  in 

Laurinburg. 

January  21  Letter  of  inquiry  was  written  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Wet- 
more,  curator,  Indian  Museum  of  the  Carolinas. 
(Mrs.  Wetmore  has  authored  the  book  First  on  the 
Land:  The  North  Carolina  Indians.) 

January  23  Letter  received  from  Mrs.  Wetmore.  She  recom- 
mended three  reference  books  and  suggested 
that  Donna  write  Mr.  Adolph  Dial,  professor  of 
history  at  Pembroke  State  University;  Mrs.  Paul- 
ine Locklear,  curator  of  the  Indian  room  at  the 
university;  or  the  Lumbee  Regional  Develop- 
ment Association.  A  museum  brochure  and  map 
accompanied  the  letter. 

February  1 1  Donna  and  her  family  toured  the  Indian  Museum 
of  the  Carolinas.  (Two  sections  of  the  museum 
were  devoted  to  the  Lumbees.  One  room  con- 
tained many  old  books  on  Indians.)  Again,  Mrs. 
Wetmore  mentioned  that  Mr.  Dial  would  be  a 
good  contact.  Photographs  were  taken. 

February  26  A  member  of  Donna's  church  who  attends  Pem- 
broke State  University  helped  set  up  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Dial.  Donna  and  her  family  visited 
Pembroke.  Mr.  Dial  showed  them  around.  Pho- 
tographs were  taken  of  various  points  of  interest 
including  the  newspaper  office  of  "The  Carolina 
Indian  Voice."  She  received  an  autographed  copy 
of  Mr.  Dial's  book,  The  Only  Land  I  Know:  A  His- 
tory of  the  Lumbee  Indians.  (Time  did  not  permit  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  room  at  the  university.) 

March  1  After  learning  from  Mr.  Dial  about  the  play 

"Strike  at  the  Wind,"  a  drama  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Henry  Berry  Lowrie  and  his  men,  Donna 
addressed  a  letter  to  Robeson  Historical  Drama, 
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Inc.,  and  received  a  brochure  and  a  copy  of  the 
program. 

March  4-6  Donna  wrote  a  letter  to  Tony  Brewington  of 
Pembroke,  who  is  a  friend  of  her  minister.  She 
received  an  article  on  Indian  religion  in  North 
Carolina  and  information  on  the  Burnt  Swamp 
Baptist  Association  which  has  forty-eight 
churches  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

March  14  Project  completed.  Scrapbook  with  cross-stitch 

cover  turned  in.  The  book  contains  sections  on 
"Lumbee  Life  Today,"  "Agriculture,"  "Origin  of 
the  Lumbees,"  "History,"  "Religion,"  "Struggle 
for  Education,"  "Lumbee  Names,"  "Interesting 
Facts,"  sources,  and  bibliography. 

LUMBEE  LIFE  TODAY 

There  are  approximately  40,000  Lumbee  Indians  in  North 
Carolina.  They  live  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  prin- 
cipally in  Roberson  and  adjoining  counties.  They  speak  no  Indian 
language,  practice  no  pre-Christian  religion,  wear  no  feathers,  do 
not  live  in  tepees,  but  still  they  are  Indians.  In  fact,  they  are  the 
largest  tribe  of  nonreservation  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Never  signing  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  they  are  not 
under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  so  can  manage  their  own 
lands  and  conduct  their  own  businesses.  The  Lumbees  are 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  few  Indian  tribes  with  a  solid  middle  class. 
Recently  they  opened  the  first  Indian-owned  bank  in  the  United 
States.  The  Lumbee  Bank  of  Pembroke  opened  its  doors  on  De- 
cember 22, 1971.  The  bank  was  chartered  with  more  than  six  hun- 
dred stockholders,  of  which  more  than  eighty  percent  were  Lum- 
bee Indians.  With  their  share  of  stock,  the  Lumbees  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  LUMBEES 

There  are  many  theories  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Lum- 
bees. Archaeologists  and  historians  have  suggested  the  Lumbees 
maybe  descendants  of  such  tribes  as  the  Hatteras,  Eastern  Sioux, 
or  Cherokee.  An  oral  tradition  exists  which  states  that  the 
Lumbees  are  descendants  of  the  Lost  Colony  settlers.  Professional 
historians  and  students  of  North  Carolina  history,  however,  have 
not  been  able  to  document  this  as  historical  fact. 

INTERESTING  FACT 

As  a  result  of  her  research,  Miss  Hall  discovered  that  her 
great-great-aunt  Esther  Harris  married  a  Lumbee  man  by  the 
name  of  Henry  Saunderson  and  had  a  daughter  named  Mary. 
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Constitute  means  to  make  up 
or  form. 
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TheSkewarkians,  BearGrass  School, 
Williamston,  received  the  award  Group 
Literary  First  Place  for  their  published 
book  Smoke  To  Gold.  One  article  from 
the  book  appears  on  page  32. 


The  Story  of  Tobacco  in  Martin  County 


The  title  of  the  Skewarkians  book  is 
taken  from  a  comment  made  by  the 
queen  of  England  more  than  three  cen- 
turies ago.  A  wager  between  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  re- 
counted in  the  Epistolae  Hoelianae, 
London,  1650,  by  James  Howell.  Raleigh 
declared  that  he  would  weigh  the  smoke 
of  a  pipeful  of  tobacco.  First  he  weighed 
the  tobacco,  then  the  ashes— the  differ- 
ence he  contended  was  the  weight  of  the 
smoke.  "Many  an  alchemist,"  exclaimed 
the  surprised  queen,  "hath  turned  their 
gold  to  smoke,  but  you  are  the  first  to 
turn  smoke  to  gold!" 

Agri-business  means  a 
combination  of  the  producing 
operations  of  a  farm,  the 
manufacture  and  distribution 
of  farm  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  the  processing, 
storage,  and  distribution  of 
farm  commodities. 


Smoke  To  Gold 

Smoke  to  Gold  is  an  eighty-six-page  paperbound  book  published 
by  the  Skewarkians  of  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston.  It  is  about 
the  people  who  developed  the  tobacco  industry  in  Martin  County. 
The  book  even  includes  a  story  from  one  of  the  descendants  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  county,  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  who  gave  the 
junior  historians  permission  to  use  his  legend  about  the  origin  of 
tobacco.  Also  discussed  are  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  grow- 
ing, harvesting,  and  curing  tobacco  from  early  times  to  the  pres- 
ent. This  portion  of  the  book  contains  photographs  collected  or 
taken  by  the  students.  Much  of  the  information  for  the  articles 
came  from  personal  interviews  with  the  elder  folks  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  project  involved  all  fifty  members  of  the  club  in  some 
way.  Those  who  could  not  do  research  and  writing  did  art  work  or 
other  tasks  in  the  production  of  the  book.  The  Skewarkians'  ad- 
viser, Elizabeth  Roberson  wrote,  ".  .  .  they  undertook  a  tremend- 
ous project  for  such  a  small  group.  They  had  to  make  the  decision 
to  gamble  $1,900  for  publishing  the  book,  which  they  might  have 
lost,  or  to  go  ahead  with  the  possibility  of  making  $1,500  profit. 
This  was  quite  a  decision  for  thirteen-year-olds  to  make,  but  a 
committee  of  six  students  made  the  decision  to  publish.  The  club 
members  began  by  selling  advance  copies  to  raise  the  money.  They 
only  needed  to  sell  275  copies  to  get  back  their  initial  investment. 
The  project  was  a  good  learning  experience  for  them  and  has 
made  them  understand  the  world  of  business  a  lot  better.  The 
profit  they  make  will  be  put  back  into  other  projects  that  we  un- 
dertake in  the  future." 

Smoke  To  Gold  captured  the  interest  of  many  people  in  the  area. 
The  Ruritan  clubs  of  the  county  began  actively  campaigning  to 
sell  copies  of  the  book  so  that  it  would  be  a  successful  venture.  The 
agri-business  people  of  the  county  contributed  to  the  publishing 
costs.  These  farm  groups  feel  that  the  junior  historians  are  telling 
"their"  story.  These  junior  historians  have  preserved  for  all  time 
information  about  old  farming  methods  which  will  be  invaluable 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  Martin  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion donated  $1,300  to  the  junior  historian  work,  part  of  which 
was  used  to  publishing  the  book.  "Their  gift  of  this  money  shows 
their  faith  in  our  accomplishments."  commented  Mrs.  Roberson. 
"I  feel  that  our  junior  historian  projects  have  helped  to  improve 
relations  between  the  school  and  the  community.  We  are  living  at 
a  time  when  we  as  teachers  must  be  accountable  to  the  public  for 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  public  schools,  and  projects  like  this 
book  have  helped  restore  faith  in  our  public  school  system." 

Copies  of  Smoke  To  Gold  were  sent  to  various  agencies  all  over 
the  United  States.  These  agencies  included  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
Tobacco  Associates,  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco  Company,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Company, 
National  Tobacco-Textile  Museum,  and  Duke  Homestead. 

The  purpose  of  Smoke  To  Gold  was  not  to  encourage  smoking, 
but  rather  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  heritage  of  Martin  County 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  everyone  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
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Copies  of  the  book  are  available  at  $6.95  from  The  Skewarki- 
ans,  c/o  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  Bear  Grass  School,  Route  4, 
Williamston,  NC  27892. 


(left  to  right)  Front  row:  Susan  Gibbs,  Jovita  Rodgers,  Bob  Peele, 
Stephen  Klinedinst.  Second  row:  Harvey  Rodgers,  Reginald  Brown, 
Lisa  Land,  Zadtu  Whiteley,  Mack  Rogerson,  Michael  Ausbon,  Jerry 
Yelverton,  Randy  Bonds,  Jonell  Rodgers. Third  row:  Benji  Reddick, 
Sharon  Rogerson,  Kim  Wynee,  Marianne  Moore,  Sharon  Cratt,  Becky 
Harrison,  Kay  Wynne,  Clarence  Biggs,  Marvin  Brown,  Tony  Webb,  Tim 
Terrell.  Front  row,  standing:  Elizabeth  Roberson,  Adviser:  Greg  Harri- 
son, Robin  Knox,  Dee  Benson,  Shelia  Clemmons,  Valerie  Leggett,  Kim 
Fischer,  Nannette  Harris,  Leesa  Clark,  Roy  Gurganus,  Cosantha 
Andrew,  Bonnell  White,  Paula  Stokes,  Norman  Cherry,  teacher.  Back 
row:  Kevin  Washington,  Mitchell  Leggett,  Ernest  Williams,  Debbie 
Harrison,  Sherry  Williams,  Deborah  Gurganus,  Bob  Perry,  Gerald 
Lilley. 


"I  have  been  teaching  school  for  fourteen  years  and  see- 
ing the  completion  of  this  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of 
my  teaching  career.  Working  with  this  group  of  young  people 
has  been  a  marvelous  experience  and  has  proven  a  point  I've 
long  known  to  be  true:  that  young  people  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
society  and  are  the  greatest  untapped  resource  we  have  in  our 
country  today.  These  young  authors  are  leaving  part  of  them- 
selves for  future  generations  to  benefit  from.  They  have 
touched  my  life  in  a  special  way  and  I  feel  much  richer  for  hav- 
ing known  them." 

Elizabeth  Roberson, 
Adviser 
The  Skewarkians 
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THE  AUCTION  SALE 

Where  the  Final  Chapter  is  Written 

Michael  Ausbon,  Sharon  Cratt,  and  Kay  Wynne 

Tobacco  auction  sales  usually  span  more  than  three  months 
in  North  Carolina.  In  Martin  County  they  usually  begin  in  July 
and  continue  through  September.  The  farmer  never  knows  where 
"The  Auction  Sale"  is  reproduced      he  stands  until  the  auction  begins, 
from  Smoke  To  Gold  (page  30).  Tne  tobacco  is  brought  in  bundles  from  the  farmer's  pack- 

house,  wrapped  in  burlap  sheets,  which  weigh  approximately  200 
pounds  each.  A  ticket  is  attached  to  each  bundle,  showing  the 
grower's  name,  warehouse  name,  and  weight.  There  is  a  space  on 
the  card  for  the  government  grademark,  the  buyer's  name,  and 
the  selling  price.  Shortly  before  the  sale,  a  federal  inspector  grades 
it  according  to  official  standards  that  have  been  set  by  the  U.S. 
government.  He  writes  down  the  grade,  date,  and  then  his  initials. 
This  insures  the  farmer  that  he  will  receive  a  fair  price  for  his 
tobacco. 

The  auction  sale  begins  as  men  line  up  beside  the  piles  of 
tobacco.  They  include  the  auctioneer,  the  warehouseman,  the 
buyers,  and  the  warehouse  clerk  or  ticket  marker.  The  auctioneer 
leads  the  line  and  the  ticket  marker  is  at  end  of  the  line.  On  the 
card  the  ticket  marker  writes  who  bought  the  tobacco,  what  com- 
pany it  was  bought  for,  and  how  much  it  was  sold  for. 

The  buyers  in  line  are  arranged  according  to  the  size  of  the 
company  they  represent,  with  the  bigger  companies  in  front  of 
the  line.  In  bidding  for  the  tobacco,  the  auctioneer  begins  the  bid- 
ding. He  is  told  by  the  warehouse  owner  where  to  begin  and  he 
goes  up  from  that  point. 

The  emphasis  on  the  sale  is  the  speed  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted. The  auctioneer  must  know  each  buyer  so  he  can  interpret 
their  mannerisms  in  the  bidding.  Some  might  bid  by  rolling  their 
eyes  or  giving  a  yell  and  he  must  recognize  this.  The  auctioneer 
runs  the  show  at  this  point  and  if  he  comes  to  a  particularly  good 
lot  of  tobacco  that  all  the  buyers  want,  he'll  usually  award  each  one 
a  bundle  to  make  it  fair.  The  auctioneer  chants  at  a  rate  of  400 
words  a  minute  and  can  sell  at  least  500  bundles  of  tobacco  an 
hour!  Each  individual  sale  lasts  from  6  to  10  seconds! 

The  "circuit  rider"  is  a  man  who  roams  down  the  line  checking 
on  the  buyers.  If  he  isn't  satisfied  with  the  sale,  he  can  take  the  pile 
out  of  the  line  and  have  it  sold  again.  The  farmer  does  not  have  to 
accept  the  price  bid  for  his  tobacco,  and  if  he  isn't  pleased  he  may 
"turn  his  tag,"  done  by  folding  or  tearing  off  a  piece  of  it.  He  then 
takes  his  tobacco  back  home  and  brings  it  back  at  a  later  date. 

After  the  sale  has  been  completed,  trucks  move  in  and  take 
the  tobacco  to  an  area  in  the  warehouse  where  it  is  pressure 
packed  into  hogsheads  and  carried  to  the  processing  plant  of  the 
company  that  bought  it.  In  1903,  a  factory  was  built  in  Williams- 
ton  to  steam  the  tobacco  and  pack  it  in  hogsheads.  This  tobacco 
was  sent  to  England,  Germany,  China,  and  Japan. 

□ 


"Carolina  Carousel" 
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For  their  scrapbook  "Carolina 
Carousel,"  the  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh, 
were  awarded  Group  Literary  First 
Place,  the  award  being  shared  jointly 
with  The  Skewarkians  (page  30).  The 
following  articles  are  reproduced 
from  the  scrapbook.  The  Martin 
76ers  have  spent  two  years  working 
to  support  the  complete  restoration 
of  a  priceless  treasure,  the  Pullen 
Park  Carousel. 


In  behalf  of  the  club,  Joey  Morris, 
Martin  76ers,  accepted  the  "Carolina 
Carousel"  scrapbook  award  from  Dr. 
Sarah  Lemmon,  president  of  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association. 


Refurbished  means  freshened 
up  or  renovated. 


Preface 

America  celebrated  her  200th  year  two  years  ago,  but  that  is 
no  reason  to  sit  back  and  take  it  for  granted  she'll  go  another  two 
hundred.  People  made  America  and  people  will  keep  her  going. 
Our  heritage  is  our  most  valuable  resource,  a  kind  of  cushion  to 
fall  back  on  when  we  searh  for  the  reason  to  keep  America  strong. 
To  remember  our  heritage,  keep  up  traditions,  and  preserve  our 
nation's  landmarks  is  the  key  to  making  the  "good  ole  U.S.A."  last 
another  two  hundred  years. 

As  we  watch  a  child  grow  and  mature,  we  keep  the  things 
which  remind  us  of  when  he  was  young  and  how  far  he's  come. 
America's  landmarks  and  historical  sites,  when  preserved,  show 
young  Americans  today  what  young  America  was  years  ago. 
Learning  from  the  past,  besides  enriching  our  knowledge,  helps 
us  plan  for  the  future.  Things  are  being  done  all  over  the  country 
to  preserve  the  old  way  of  life  in  museums,  books,  and  restora- 
tions. 

The  carousel  at  Raleigh's  Pullen  Park  is  a  symbol  of  Raleigh's 
younger  days;  that  period  of  time  between  Raleigh's  infancy  and 
her  switch  to  the  modern  industrial  world  she  creates  today.  Ra- 
leigh's citizens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  enjoyed  life.  The 
carousel,  built  by  Gustav  Dentzel,  was  placed  in  Bloomsbury  Park 
for  all  citizens  to  enjoy.  Now,  seventy  years  later,  the  carousel  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  simply  deteriorating  and  being  lost  between 
the  pages  of  Raleigh's  history.  The  Martin  '76ers,  a  club  at  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  undertook  the  task  of  saving  the 
carousel.  Saving  the  carousel  means  getting  the  aged  and  badly 
weatherbeaten  horses  and  chariots  refurbished,  and  revitalizing 
the  carousel  so  it  will  last  for  two  hundred  years  to  come.  The 
project  is  expensive  and  time  consuming,  but  we  here  at  Martin 
feel  that  saving  such  a  valid  symbol  of  an  American  way  of  life  is 
WORTH  IT.  Here  is  our  story.  .  .  . 

Janice  Pliner 
Martin  '76ers 


Speech  by  Joey  Morris,  President  of  Martin  '76ers, 
Before  the  Raleigh  City  Council 

January  18,  1977 

I  am  representing  the  Martin  '76ers  from  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School.  Our  own  Pullen  Park  Carousel  was  made  by 
Gustav  Dentzel,  whose  carousels  equalled  the  fabled  quality  of 
Rolls-Royce  automobiles. 

In  1912,  Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  placed  it  at  the 
end  of  a  streetcar  line  in  Bloomsbury  Park,  which  was  at  the  end  of 
Glenwood  Avenue  about  where  Carolina  Country  Club  is  now. 
The  park  covered  100  acres,  and  in  addition  to  the  carousel,  there 
was  a  roller  coaster,  a  penny  arcade,  and  a  pavilion  for  dancing. 
The  man  would  collect  your  ticket,  and  you  always  climbed  upon 
the  grey  cat  with  a  trout  in  its  mouth.  The  man  would  crank  up 


the  machinery,  and  that  sheet  music  rang  in  your  ears  until  you 
came  again. 

The  music  has  changed  through  the  years  and  so  has  the  loca- 
tion. The  animals'  glass  eyes  are  scratched,  and  their  hair  is  frayed 
and  torn.  There  are  four  coats  of  unnecessary  paint  and  the  ma- 
chinery squeaks  and  groans.  The  kids  that  ride  it  now  do  not  mind 
its  condition  that  much,  for  they  never  saw  it  in  its  days  of  glory; 
but  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  truly  loved  the  carousel,  it  presents  a 
sad  sight. 

Dentzel  carousels  can  be  seen  in  the  Rockefeller  Folk  Art 
Museum  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution in  Washington,  D.C.  So,  as  you  can  see,  there  is  much 
monetary  value  as  well  as  sentimental  value  in  this  carousel  of 
ours. 

Our  club,  the  '76ers,  has  done  much  to  raise  money  for  the 
carousel.  Last  spring,  when  the  attempt  at  restoration  was  an- 
nounced, we  collected  money  on  a  small  scale  at  our  school  for 
contribution  to  the  fund  for  restoration.  We  retained  our  inter- 
est throughout  the  summer,  and  at  our  first  meeting  this  fall  we 
adopted  aid  for  the  carousel  as  our  year's  project. 

During  the  fall,  we  stationed  people  in  a  booth  at  Pullen  Park 
for  eight  consecutive  weekends  to  take  in  money  for  restoration. 

We  have  held  a  dance  in  which  the  school  showed  great  sup- 
port. One  poster  advertising  the  dance  read,  "Have  a  merry  time 
as  you  go  around  the  dance  floor!"  We  made  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  from  this  venture.  If  you  look  around  the 
school,  you  see  the  posters  urging  that  contributions  be  made. 
Some  of  the  slogans  used  were  "Give  some  money  to  save  a 
bunny,"  "Give  a  half  to  save  a  Giraffe,"  "Endorse  a  Horse,"  and 
"Give  a  buck  to  save  a  Duck." 

During  American  Education  Week  at  Crabtree  Valley  Mall, 
we  gave  out  pamphlets  asking  people  of  Raleigh  to  save  our  car- 
ousel, and  took  up  contributions  from  passersby. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  work  into  this  project,  and  some  repre- 
sentatives of  our  club  are  present  tonight. 

(To  the  audience  in  the  chamber)  To  show  the  importance  of 
this  project,  I  would  like  to  take  a  quick  survey.  How  many  of  you 
have  ridden  the  carousel?  How  many  of  you  want  the  future  chil- 
dren of  Raleigh  to  ride  it? 

We  believe  the  restoration  of  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel 
deserves  all  the  support  you  can  give. 

On  behalf  of  the  '76ers,  thank  you. 

Joey  Morris's  Research  Sources 
Fried,  Frederick.  A  Pictorial  History  of  the  Carousel,  New  York:  A.S. 

Barnes  and  Company,  1964. 
Britannica  Encyclopedia  of  Art 
Michelle  Farley  (Raleigh  Fine  Arts  Society) 
Ersell  Liles  (Raleigh  Parks  and  Recreation  Department) 
Peter  Sandbeck  (Department  of  Cultural  Resources) 
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The  Martin  76ers,  photographed 
when  they  delivered  their  scrapbook 
project  "Carolina  Carousel"  to  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  for  entry  in 
the  1978  Special  Achievement  Group 
Literary  contest. 


Seated  at  the  desk  is  Barbara  Lee, 
receptionist  for  the  museum. 


Quotes  From  Frederick  Fried 

Chairman,  Preservation  Committee, 
National  Carousel  Association 

"Long  after  the  band  organ  music  stops  and  the  carousel  un- 
loads its  passengers,  flights  of  fantasy  will  continue,  taking  chil- 
dren to  far-away  story  book  places,  fighting  dragons  on  fiery 
steeds  to  the  sound  of  heroic  music.  Many  an  adult  reflects  upon 
his  youth  remembering  dreams  long  forgotten.  And  though  the 
world  may  be  full  of  new  ideas,  new  inventions,  and  great  devices 
for  making  a  better  existence,  no  one  will  ever  devise  a  greater  or 
better  object  to  give  joy  than  the  merry-go-round." 

after  examining  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel,  Raleigh,  May  3,  1976 — 

"There  are  some  300  carousels  in  the  country,  but  few  as  good 
as  this." 

Petition  Drawn  Up  By  Junior  Historians 
At  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 

WHEREAS  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel  is  included  in  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places,  and  this  relic  of  another  age, 
originally  installed  at  Bloomsbury  Park  in  1912,  has  given  enjoy- 
ment to  generations  of  children  in  Raleigh,  and 

WHEREAS  the  exquisite  hand-carved  wooden  animals  de- 
signed in  1902  by  the  world  famous  wood  carver,  Salvatore 
Cernigliaro,  of  the  Dentzel  Carousel  Factory  should  be  preserved, 
and 

WHEREAS  there  are  many  carousels  in  the  United  States,  but 
few,  if  any,  equal  the  classic  beauty  of  our  own  carousel,  and 

WHEREAS  now  some  wooden  animals  so  badly  in  need  of  re- 
pair have  been  replaced  with  plastic  figures  while  in  others  glass 
eyes  are  missing,  tails  broken  off  and  ears  chipped, 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  we,  the  students  of 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School  and  friends  do  hereby  pledge 
our  support  to  the  authentic  restoration  of  this  part  of  our  herit- 
age: 


WOO  signatures  including: 

Murray  S.  Downs,  chairman,  Raleigh  Historic  Prop- 
erties Commission;  Susie  Sharpe,  chief  justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  North  Carolina  ^ 
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The  History  Seekers,  Albemarle  Junior  High 
School,  Albemarle,  were  presented  the  award  Group 
Literary  Honorable  Mention  for  "The  History  of  Albe- 
marle Junior  High  School."  At  right  (left  to  right), 
Catherine  Montgomery,  Stephanie  Pollard,  and  Kathy 
Riley  are  seen  as  they  accepted  the  club's  award  from 
Dr.  Sarah  Lemmon. 


Special 


The  Youth  Genealogy  Award,  given  by  North 
Carolina  Genealogical  Society,  was  presented  to  Joy 
Harrison,  Courituck  Junior  Historians,  Barco.  Joy  re- 
searched family  genealogy.  The  award  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Thornton  Mitchell  (above)  who  represented  the 
genealogical  society. 


Awards 


Among  the  Special  Awards  (page  11)  given  during 
Awards  Day  1978  was  the  Youth  Preservation  Award 
given  by  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  year  the  award  was  presented  to  Malcolm 
Blue  Junior  Historians,  Aberdeen.  At  left  (left  to  right), 
Laura  Wilson,  Phillip  Garrison  (rear),  Selena  Hammill, 
Melissa  Smith,  and  Jamie  Boles  are  seen  as  they 
received  the  award  from  Janet  Seapker,  representing 
the  society. 


The  Christopher  Crittenden  State  History  Quiz 
First  Place  award,  presented  by  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  was  received  by  Jenny 
Coleman,  Springfield  History  Club,  Springfield  Mid- 
dle School,  Lucama.  Coleman  received  her  award  a 
$75  savings  bond,  from  Dr.  Sarah  Lemmon,  president 
of  the  association.  Second  and  third  place  awards  were 
also  given  (see  page  11). 


("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 


conducting  interviews  of  people  associated  with  an  old  grist  mill 
which  is  located  on  the  Malcolm  Blue  Farm.  The  Skewarkians  of 
Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston,  have  been  awarded  a  $3,900 
Youthgrant  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  This 
money  will  be  used  to  support  a  research  and  film  project  on  the 
social  and  economic  impact  of  the  Roanoke  River  on  Martin  Coun- 
ty. Students  Bob  Peele  and  Susan  Gibbs  are  the  project  co-direc- 
tors, and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson  is  the  club  adviser. 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  celebrating  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary.  During  our  Awards  Day  program  held 
in  Raleigh  on  May  19,  Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  helped  us  celebrate 
our  birthday  by  giving  an  address  and  presenting  a  signed  proc- 
lamation. Approximately  500  junior  historians  were  present  at 
Meredith  College  to  hear  Governor  Hunt  and  basketball  star  Phil 
Ford  speak.  That  afternoon,  the  winners  of  the  annual  literary  and 
arts  contest  were  announced.  Since  only  a  small  portion  of  our 
membership  could  be  present  for  the  festivities,  the  association 
staff  felt  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  treat  the  subjects  of  the  two- 
day  program  as  the  main  topic  of  one  issue  of  the  magazine  each 
year.  We  hope  you  will  find  this  issue  interesting.  Your  club  might 
enjoy  participating  in  the  upcoming  contest  and  awards  program, 
May  25-26,  1979. 

Have  a  great  year.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  exciting  things 
about  your  chapter. 

Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  associa- 
tion: 

A.  C.  Reynolds  History  Club— Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Graham,  A.  C.  Rey- 
nolds Middle  School,  Route  7,  Box  594,  Asheville,  NC,  28803. 

Rambling  Rams  History  Club — Miss  Anne  Smith,  Hamlet  Junior 
High  School,  Route  2,  Box  500,  McDonald  Avenue,  Hamlet,  NC, 
28345. 

Cotton  Pickers— Ms.  Kay  Davis,  Greenfield  School,  Highway  42 
West,  Wilson,  NC,  27893. 

Junior  Cardinals  Chapter— Mrs.  Sue  Miller  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Par- 
due,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School,  Route  7,  Box  155,  Sanford,  NC, 
27330. 

Sherrills  Ford  Tar  Heels— Mrs.  Betty  B.  Greene,  Sherrills  Ford 
School,  Sherrils  Ford,  NC,  28673. 

□ 
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Deadlines  Coming  Up  For  Special  Awards  and  Grants 

National  Trust  Youth  Awards  and  N.E.H.  Youth  Grants 

Through  its  annual  award  program  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  seeks  to  identify  and  recognize  out- 
standing achievement  in  historic  preservation  by  young  peo- 
ple. Youth  awards  were  first  given  in  1973,  and  to  date,  thirteen 
youth  projects  have  been  so  honored. 

Last  year  awards  of  $200  each  were  given  to:  a  California 
Girl  Scout  Council  for  locating,  photographing,  and  study- 
ing 250  structures  in  their  home  county— windmills,  water 
towers,  and  tank  houses;  ten  sixth  grade  boys  in  Missouri  for 
researching  the  history  of  old  building  neartheirschool;  and  a 
junior  historian  chapter  in  Indiana  for  restoring  the  1822  Rich- 
ardville  House. 

Any  group  of  young  people  with  a  membership  age  of 
eight  to  eighteen,  that  has  worked  on  a  project  covering  some 
aspect  of  historic  preservation,  is  eligible  to  be  nominated  for 
an  award.  Such  groups  includeyouth  groups  of  local  historical 
societies  and  museums,  junior  historian  chapters,  and  school 
organizations  and  classes. 

The  young  people  must  show  evidence  that  they  have 
done  most  of  the  work  and  participated  in  the  initial  planning 
of  the  project,  although  professional  adult  advice  may  have 
been  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  project,  or  a  major  phase  of 
it,  should  be  completed  at  the  time  of  nomination.  The  dead- 
line for  nominations  is  April  1,  1979. 

For  further  information,  contact  National  Trust  for  Young 
Preservationists,  National  Trust,  740-748  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20006,  (202)  638-5200  ext.  307. 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  has  an- 
nounced a  February  1,  1979,  application  deadline  for  N.E.H. 
Youth  Projects.  Youth  Projects  are  designed  to  encourage  new 
and  challenging  out-of-classroom  opportunities  for  young 
people  to  develop  their  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  humanities. 

Non-profit  organizations  and  institutions  that  operate  on  a 
national,  regional,  state,  or  local  level  are  eligible  to  submit 
proposals.  Such  groups  include  youth  organizations,  civic 
groups,  schools,  libraries,  media  centers,  museums,  historical 
societies,  and  colleges. 

The  Skewarkians,  a  junior  historian  club  from  Martin 
County,  received  a  grant  recently  to  produce  a  documentary 
film  on  the  Roanoke  River. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  February  1  deadline,  groups  inter- 
ested in  applying  should  submit  a  brief  preliminary  narrative 
describing  their  project  idea.  Guidelines  for  N.E.H.  Youth  Pro- 
jects should  be  reviewed  before  submitting  a  preliminary  pro- 
posal. These  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  N.E.H.  Youth  Pro- 
jects; Office  of  Youth  Programs;  M.S.  103,  N.E.H.;  806  15th 
Street,  N.W.;  Washington,  D.C.,  20506.  Telephone:  (202) 
724-0396. 
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YOUR  STORIES 

Results  of  "What's  Your  Story?"  Contest 

On  page  24  of  the  Fall  1977  issue  of  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian 
there  appears  an  early  twentieth-century  photographic  image.  It 
is  of  a  mountain  man  standing  upon  a  mountain  outcropping, 
holding  a  shotgun,  and  looking  down  upon  the  hills  below.  The 
man  seems  in  a  very  pensive  mood. 

Readers  were  asked  to  write  something  about  what  they  saw, 
to  make  up  a  fitting  story.  The  two  best-written  descriptions  re- 
ceived at  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  office  were 
promised  a  prize. 

First  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Heather  Montgomery.  This 
past  spring,  when  she  submitted  her  story,  Heather  was  a  seventh- 
grader  at  Westover  Junior  High  School  in  Fayetteville.  She  has 
won  a  pen-and-pencil  set  bearing  our  state  seal.  Second  prize,  a 
State  Capitol  copper  lapel  pin  has  been  awarded  to  Jackie  Dukes. 
Jackie  was  an  eighth-grader  at  Ahoskie  Middle  School  in  Ahoskie. 
Their  award-winning  content  entries  appear  here. 

Heather  Montgomery 
Westover  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina 

The  Story  of  Zeb  Windsworth 

One  day  nearly  four  years  ago,  Zeb  Windsworth  went  down 
to  the  general  store  to  buy  a  drink.  All  of  his  friends  huddled  in  a 
group  whispering  and  chuckling.  Curious  Zeb  walked  over  to 
the  group.  Suddenly,  everyone  stopped  talking  and  started  look- 
ing strangely  at  him.  Then  everyone  left  except  for  one,  Jed.  Jed 
had  always  been  Zeb's  best  friend. 

"What  was  y'all  talkin'  'bout?"Zeb  asked. 
Jed  answered,  "Now  don't  go  and  git  mad,  Zeb,  but  we  was 
just  talkin'  'bout  how  you  hate  to  hunt." 
Zeb's  face  turned  red. 

"We  all  was  thinkin'  'bout  double  darin'  you  to  go  up  to  the 
mountain  and  catch  you  a  bar,"  Jed  said. 

Zeb  ran  out  in  anger.  He  went  to  his  favorite  lonely  spot  up  in 
his  barn  loft.  All  his  friends  were  waiting  there. 

"We  was  all  thinkin'.  What  if  you  was  to  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain and  see  if  you're  man  enough  to  catch  you  a  bar,"  they  all  said. 

Zeb  answered,  "You  know  I  can  do  anything  y'all  can  do. ""We 
already  caught  us  a  bar,"  they  answered.  "OK,  tomorrow  at  sun- 
rise I'll  already  be  up  that  mountain  on  my  way  bar  huntin',"  Zeb 
answered  as  he  ran  into  the  house. 

The  next  morning  Zeb  woke  up  bright  and  early,  packed  his 
bag  and  rifle,  and  left  for  the  mountain.  He  swore  he  would  never 
return  until  he  caught  a  bear. 

They  say  he  is  still  up  there,  looking  down  at  his  hometown 
and  wondering  whether  he  will  ever  return,  whether  he  will  ever 
get  the  courage  to  catch  a  bear. 
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Jackie  Dukes 
Ahoskie  Middle  School 
Ahoskie,  North  Carolina 

Jabber  Henderson 

Jabbar  Henderson  had  death  in  his  family.  His  wife  had  died  a 
month  ago  and  his  son  just  died  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  had 
to  get  out  to  think.  He  had  to  go  to  his  thinking  place  on  Grand- 
father's Hill. 

Arriving  on  the  hill,  Jabbar  stood  and  looked  down.  He  no- 
ticed that  the  birds  were  singing.  He  just  thought  of  two  things, 
his  wife  and  his  son.  He  wondered  how  long  he  could  go  on.  He 
looked  at  himself  and  said  aloud,  "Why  did  it  have  to  happen  to 
me?" 

He  looked  around  himself  and  he  could  see  the  green  bushes, 
the  strong  branches,  and  the  large  trees.  As  the  sun  went  down, 
Jabbar  turned  toward  the  place  where  his  wife  and  son  were 
buried.  Jabbar  decided  that  he  had  to  go  on  living  his  life  alone.  He 
was  the  only  one  that  could  live  his  life.  He  knew  that  he  could  do 
it.  □ 


WHATSZIT? 

An  Artifact  Identification  Contest 


The  artifacts  illustrated  here,  and  on  the  facing 
page,  had  common  use  during  either  the  eighteenth, 
nineteenth,  or  early  twentieth  centuries.  Your  chal- 
lenge is  their  identification.  You  will  need  to  do  research. 
Ask  people;  search  books.  Somewhere,  you'll  find  the 
answer. 

Prizes  are  offered.  Judging  will  be  based  upon  ac- 
curacy. The  first  place  award,  if  for  a  girl,  is  a  sterling 
silver  pine  cone  stick  pin  (representing  our  official  state 
tree),  if  for  a  boy,  a  set  of  twelve  stitched  Apollo  space 
flight  insignias.  Second  prizes,  respectively,  are  an 

Bees 
Wood 
Twine 
Light 


enameled  state  flap  lapel  pin,  or  a  copper,  state  seal  key 
chain. 

Below  the  numbered  illustrations  is  a  list  of  words. 
Each  subject  listed  relates  to  one  artifact.  It  is  a  key  to  the 
contest  answers.  Give  one  of  the  common  names  for 
each  item  shown,  and  write  a  sentence  or  two  of  explana- 
tion about  each  item's  special  use. 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  January  31,  1979.  Mail 
your  answer  to:  THJH  Artifact  Contest,  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
NC,  27611. 

Animals 
Yarn 

Tobacco  * 
Meat 
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GOING 
THINGS 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
The  club  has  decided  to  continue  its  study  of  carousels.  There 
are  a  total  of  seven  carousels  in  the  state,  and  two  of  these  are 
located  in  Raleigh.  In  September,  the  '76ers  visited  Pullen 
Park  and  Chavis  Park  to  study  the  merry-go-round  animals. 
Ms.  Rosa  Regan,  an  area  artist,  spoke  to  the  students  about 
helping  her  remove  paint  from  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel  ani- 
mals. The  ninth  grade  members  of  the  club  went  to  see  the 
Theatre  in  the  Park  production  of  "Inherit  the  Wind."  On 
October  29,  the  club  performed  colonial  games  at  Mordecai 
House  and  two  weeks  later  sponsored  a  carousel  dance  at 
their  school. 

Joanne  Ryan,  president 

RAMBLING  RAMS  HISTORY  CLUB,  Hamlet  Junior  High 

School,  Hamlet 

The  newly  organized  club  reviewed  slides  on  the  Cherokee 
Indians  at  its  September  meeting.  Possibly  the  club  will  travel 
to  Oconaluftee  Indian  Village,  Cherokee,  later  in  the  year. 
During  October  20-21,  the  junior  historians  traveled  to  Wil- 
mington. The  students  made  stops  at  Moore's  Creek  Battle- 
ground, U.S.S.  North  Carolina,  Chandler's  Wharf,  Ft.  Fisher, 
Brunswick  Town,  and  Orton  Plantation.  The  club's  officers 
are  Ernest  Goodwin,  president;  Alex  Wallace,  vice  president; 
and  Tracey  Altman,  secretary-treasurer. 

Anne  Smith,  adviser 

JUNIOR  CARDINALS  CHAPTER,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School, 
Sanford 

The  club  met  on  October  2  and  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  Lisa  Bowling  will  be  serving  as  president  and  Cherrise 
Sloan  as  vice-president.  Carren  Bowling  will  serve  as  treas- 
urer. The  junior  historians  discussed  historic  sites  in  their 
community  and  possible  projects  to  begin  work  on. 

Sandra  Thomas,  secretary 

□ 
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Gltaltel  Gltallie's  OltaU 


Junior  historians  are  busy  people.  To  discover  this  all  one  has 
to  do  is  review  the  section  "Going  Things"  in  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel 
junior  Historian.  The  accent  is  definitely  on  activity.  Some  chapters 
have  visited  local  sites  and  are  interviewing  older  residents  to  get 
a  better  understanding  of  what  life  was  like  in  times  past.  Two 
chapters  have  reported  that  they  will  be  devoting  their  energies  to 
helping  preserve  historical  landmarks.  The  Union  County  Court- 
house, Monroe,  and  the  Gov.  David  S.  Reid  House,  Reidsville,  are 
now  receiving  youthful  attention.  We  hope  to  give  you  up-to- 
date  reports  on  what  the  History  Cubs  and  the  Reidsville  Junior 
High  Junior  Historians  are  accomplishing  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Working  on  a  preservation  project  is  a  rewarding  experience. 
Not  only  does  one  learn  about  period  architecture,  but  one  also 
has  the  feeling  of  knowing  that  he  or  she  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  continued  use  of  a  notable  building.  The  association 
applauds  all  our  chapters  who  are  involved  in  community  service 
activities. 

Two  developments  have  taken  place  recently  that  will  help 
our  program  grow  substantially.  First,  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  Associates,  Inc.,  has  agreed  to  pay  for  a  year's 
subscription  to  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  magazine  for  2,669  school 
libraries  across  the  state.  Each  library  will  receive  three  issues  for 
the  1978-1979  school  year.  This  exposure  will  make  more  teach- 
ers aware  of  our  program.  It  is  hoped  that  these  subscriptions  will 
be  individually  renewed  during  following  years,  and  that  the  in- 
creased circulation  will  help  create  many  new  junior  historian 
clubs.  Secondly,  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  has  re- 
ceived a  federal  grant  from  HEW  to  fund  a  field  representative 
position  which  we  have  long  needed.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  Tom  Belton  will  be  traveling  about  the  state  conferring  with 
school  officials,  establishing  history  clubs,  attending  club  meet- 
ings, gathering  information,  talking  with  existing  advisers,  and 
answering  questions  about  our  program.  Mr.  Belton  is  looking 
forward  to  meeting  our  junior  historians  and  learning  about  their 
activities. 

The  time  is  drawing  near  for  you  to  begin  work  on  your 
project  for  the  annual  contest.  Your  adviser  will  be  giving  you  in- 
formation on  deadlines.  The  association  is  looking  forward  to  a 
large  number  of  entries  for  this  year's  competition.  Your  chapter 
might  consider  organizing  a  history  fair  at  your  school.  You  might 
encourage  other  schools  to  join  in  and  organize  a  countywide  fair. 
By  putting  your  projects  on  display,  many  people  in  your  com- 
munity will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  exciting  things 
that  you  are  accomplishing.  A  history  fair  is  a  good  way  to  select 

("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  page  26) 


Charter  Charlie  is  continually  inter- 
viewing seniorcitizens  in  orderto  learn 
more  about  the  past. 


HEW  is  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
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Cover 

The  objects  seen  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  illustrate  some  of 
the  many  "faces"  of  local  history.  When  carefully  studied,  they 
can  reveal  exciting  insights  into  a  community's  past.  Notice  the 
things  around  you,  and  look  for  that  valuable  bit  of  information 
that  no  one  else  has  found. 

To  stress  the  importance  of  uncovering  local  North  Carolina 
history  through  identifying  North  Carolina  artifacts,  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.,  is  sponsoring  a 
search  for  such  items.  Such  items  may  be  stored  in  attics  or 
basements  awaiting  your  recognition  of  their  value  in  telling 
the  "North  Carolina  Story."  Prizes  will  be  given  to  those  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians  who  uncover  particularly  significant 
artifacts.  Write  THJHA  for  details. 
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TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS 
AND  LOCAL  HISTORY 


Learning  local  history  is  exciting!  This  is  largely  so  because  you  un- 
cover facts  and  stories  about  your  community  and  its  residents.  It  is  very 
personal.  Giving  attention  to  the  home  community  creates  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  be  absorbed  in  a  stimulating  study  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween familiar  people,  places,  and  events. 

Your  community's  history  is  a  living  history;  you  see  and  experience 
it  on  a  daily  basis.  In  talking  to  older  members  of  your  community,  youll 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  events  and  personalities  which  have 
affected  your  life  and  that  of  your  family.  In  writing  Roots,  author  Alex 
■Haley  has  surely  conveyed  the  importance  of  knowing  ourselves  and  our 
ancestors. 

Local  history  can  easily  be  shared  with  others.  As  junior  historians 
you  know  that  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  dedicated  to 
the  study  and  preservation  of  state  and  local  history  by  young  North 
Carolinians.  The  state  program  is  built  upon  a  strong  foundation — stu- 
dents actively  exploring  their  localities.  The  association  commends  its 
members  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  promoting  local  history. 

The  articles  in  this  issue  reflect  a  youthful  search  for  understanding. 
Each  year,  the  association  plans  to  devote  one  complete  issue  to  this 
topic.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  this  inaugural  issue  and  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  many  fascinating  things  you  can  discover  about  your 
locality,  your  history. 

A  Fairy  Tale 
For  Social  Studies  Students  and  Others 


Dr.  Frank  Grubbs 
tan,  History  and  Political  Science  Department 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh 


A  long  time  ago  in  a  galaxy  far  away  there  lived  a  people  with  a 
civilization  far  in  advance  of  our  own.  Their  ruler  was  named 
Modsiw.  One  day  he  informed  his  people  that  a  large  comet  would 
soon  pass  close  to  their  little  planet.  For  days  his  people  stored 
food  and  water  in  their  homes,  then  shut  their  windows  and 
waited  for  the  worst.  As  predicted,  the  comet  brushed  past  the 
planet  and  for  a  time  strange  gasses  covered  the  land  and  crept 
into  every  home.  Later,  the  people  emerged  from  their  houses  and 
rejoiced  to  see  that  the  countryside  had  not  changed  physically  at 
all.  And  they  went  about  their  business  as  usual.  But  a  visitor  from 
another  galaxy  would  have  noticed,  although  Modsiw's  people  did 
not,  that  they  could  no  longer  remember  a  thing  beyond  yester- 
day. Indeed,  they  could  not  remember  that  they  could  not  remem- 
ber. 

Then  the  most  interesting  things  began  to  happen.  No  one 
could  recall  what  their  social  problems  had  been,  although  the 
problems  had  not  gone  away.  Moreover,  scientists  could  not  re- 
member the  use  of  their  chemicals,  data,  or  experiments.  Their 


Galaxy.  A  group  of  billions  of 
stars  forming  one  system.  The 
earth  and  sun  are  part  of  one 
galaxy. 
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Psychologists  are  experts  in 
psychology,  the  science  of  the 
mind  which  trys  to  explain  why 
people  act,  think,  and  feel  as 
they  do. 


Sociologists  are  experts 
in  sociology,  the  study  of  the 
nature,  origin,  and 
development  of  human  society 
or  problems  relating  to  it. 


ministers  could  not  remember  whom  it  was  they  worshipped. 
Businessmen  hesitated  to  plan  for  the  future  because  they  could 
not  remember  the  past.  Psychologists  did  not  know  how  to  treat 
their  patients,  nor  did  doctors.  The  society  was  in  total  confusion. 

Modsiw  was  greatly  disturbed,  as  were  his  people.  His  wise 
men  advised  him  to  simply  wait  things  out.  The  only  knowledge 
needed,  they  said,  was  the  knowledge  of  today.  And  indeed  their 
advice  seemed  relevant. 

Social  problems  were  identified,  scientists  began  to  experi- 
ment based  on  their  new  experiences,  and  businessmen  decided  to 
guess  about  future  markets.  But  alas,  something  was  not  right.  As 
people  began  to  do  their  jobs  they  discovered  that  they  needed 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  today.  Sociologists  needed  to  know 
how  social  problems  had  come  about.  Psychologists  had  to  re- 
member the  past  in  order  to  evaluate  their  present  techniques. 
Scientists  could  not  depend  on  current  knowledge  alone  in  trying 
to  determine  what  their  society  needed.  The  greatest  problem  for 
all  was  "what  did  we  do  in  the  past  that  worked  and  what  did  not 
work?"  For  if  the  people  did  not  remember  what  they  had  tried  in 
the  past,  relevancy  was  of  little  use  to  them. 

So  every  scientist,  sociologist,  psychologist,  and  businessman 
read  the  histories,  as  did  all  the  people.  "Did  these  histories  pro- 
vide the  information  you  needed?"  asked  Modsiw.  "Oh  yes,"  said 
the  people.  "They  tell  us  where  we  came  from,  what  we  did  in  the 
past  and  how  successful  we  were  in  doing  it.  They  help  us  to  un- 
derstand how  all  our  jobs  fit  together  and  how  our  society  works," 
declared  the  people.  "Then,"  said  Modsiw,  "whatever  your  job, 
you  must  continue  to  read  these  histories  so  you  will  understand 
why  things  are  as  they  are." 

And  the  people  did.  Even  though  they  could  not  remember 
beyond  yesterday,  the  histories  did  this  for  them.  The  society  was 
almost  as  pleasant  as  before  the  comet.  And  if  anyone  could  not 
remember  something  he  could  always  return  to  his  histories  and 
find  out  for  himself. 

Discuss: 

1.  In  what  ways  did  a  knowledge  of  history  help  Modsiw's 
people? 

2.  How  do  you  use  knowledge  of  the  past  in  your  own  life? 

3.  What  is  Modsiw's  name  spelled  backwards? 


Your  Roots 


Mary  Reynolds  Peacock 
Historical  Publications  Editor  I 
Historical  Publications  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 
Raleigh 


Everyone  is  interested  in  his  own  family  and  would  like  to 
know  more  about  his  forefathers.  Since  the  publication  of  Alex 
Unprecedented  means  never     Haley's  book  Roots  and  the  release  of  the  television  series  based 
known  before.  on  that  book  there  has  been  unprecedented  enthusiasm  about 
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genealogical  research  among  people  in  the  United  States.  "How 
do  I  start?"  is  a  familiar  question.  The  answer  is  a  simple  one: 
Start  at  home.  Ask  questions  of  your  parents,  relatives,  and 
older  friends.  Look  around  for  packages  of  old  correspondence 
and  family  papers  tucked  away  in  closets,  desks,  and  attics  right 
in  your  own  home. 

With  a  little  luck  you  might  find  just  such  an  item  as  a  letter 
written  in  1 888  by  David  B.  Rea  to  his  young  niece,  Essie  Cald- 
well of  Hebron,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  North  Carolina.  The  present 
owner  of  the  letter,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Huey,  of  Huntersville,  North  Caro- 
lina, acquired  it  from  the  original  owner,  probably  when  Essie 
(Mrs.  Henry  N.  Patterson)  moved  to  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 
The  letter  writer,  David  B.  Rea,  had  grown  up  in  North  Carolina, 
attended  Davidson  College,  and  perhaps  had  taught  for  awhile 
before  he  went  west  to  become  a  gold  miner.  As  you  will  read  in 
the  letter,  he  sustained  a  serious  injury  in  the  mine,  but  he  con- 
tinued in  his  chosen  occupation  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
San  Francisco  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  Rea  never  mar- 
ried. As  you  read,  note  what  a  good  start  you  can  make  on  grow- 
ing a  family  tree  from  just  one  letter.  Information  for  the  foot- 
notes was  provided  by  family  members:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Parks 
Knox  Underwood  and  Mrs.  Macie  Knox  Huey,  owner  of  the 
letter. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.  July  28,  1888, 

My  Dear  Little  Essie,1 

I  received  your  Kind  and  welcome  letter  [a]  few  days  ago, 
dated  4th  inst;  which  was  indeed  a  welcome  treat,  and,  not  at  all, 
flattering  you,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  its  neat  execution  in 
art,  Sentiment  and  the  interesting  home  news  it  contained.  I  in- 
deed feel  so  proud  of  your  correspondence  that  I  call  my  friends 
attention  to  it  and  they  can  scarcely  believe  it  is  from  one  of  such 
tender  years;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  your  Sister  Mattie2  wanting  to 
impress  upon  you  that  you  have  forfeited  all  'baby  right'  when  you 
&  her  gets  in  your  nestling  moods  for  mamama's3  [sic]  lap.  Your 
picture  of  the  family  I  imagine  is  quite  well  taken. — it  brings  me  al- 
most face  to  face  with  you  as  you  gather  round  the  fire-side — 
Some  on  Papa's4  Knee  &  some  contending  for  the  envied  place  on 
mama's  lap. — a  cheery  groupe — laughing,  loving  &  free  from  care. 
What  a  pity  we  can't  be  that  way  always;  as  old  Aunt  Lindie5  used 
to  say  "an  chil'en  you  ar'  [,]  eatin  you'r  white  bread  now[;]  de's 
black  bread  high  up  on  de  shelf  you's  gwine  to  reach  arter  while." 
But  my  my  [sic]  dear  little  ones,  my  prayer  is  that  the  shelf  may 
always  be  so  high  that  you  can  never  reach  it.  This  forciably  [sic] 
reminds  me  that  today  [a]  year  ago  I  eat  the  blackest  piece  of  bread 
that  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life  as  this  day  year  ago  I  had  that  awful 
surgical  operation  performed  upon  me  that  has  given  me  so  much 
pain  an  [sic]  trouble  &  will  leave  me  doubtless  a  cripple  for  some 
time  yet;0  but  as  I  look  round  and  see  so  many  here  every  day  on 
the  streets  of  this  big  city  in  so  much  worse  condition  than  I  am  in  I 
thank  Heaven  that  it  is  no  worse.  I  am  improving  now  quite  per- 


Inst.  Abbreviation  for  "instant;" 
means  of  the  present  month. 


Forfeited  means  given  up  or 
lost. 

Sic  means  "so  thus,"  or  that  the 
printed  word  or  letter  appearing 
before  it  is  shown  as  it  appeared 
in  the  original. 
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Submission  means  yielding  to 
the  control;  humbleness. 


Heathen  means  people  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  God  of  the 
Bible;  people  who  are  not 
Christians,  Jews,  or  Moslems; 
pagans. 


Persecuted  means  treated 
badly. 

Missionaries  are  people  who 
go  on  a  religious  mission; 
people  who  work  to  advance  an 
idea. 


ceptably  [sic]  and  get  around  on  a  cane,  my  general  health  is  excel- 
lent weigh  202  lbs. — 13  lbs.  more  than  I  ever  did  before.  Mv  Sur- 
geons assure  me  that  they  will  restore  my  limb  to  its  former 
functions,  but  it  will  necessary  [sic\  be  slow  in  its  recovery.  The 
past  two  weeks  I  have  gained  very  fast.  I  did  not  stay  long  at  the  hot 
springs;7  as  the  weather  then  was  very  cold  &  it  was  dangerous  to 
bathe  in  the  hot  water.  I  expect  to  return  there  in  two  weeks  more 
&  give  them  a  trial  &  see  if  it  wont  hurry  me  along  some.  I  shall  be 
here  I  guess  under  treatment  till  about  October;  which  will  Knock 
the  bottom  out  of  about  two  years  out  of  the  active  part  of  my  life; 
which  is  hard  on  me;  but  it  has  learned  me  a  great  lesson  in  pati- 
ence &  submission.  I  put  in  my  time  reading  &  improving  myself — 
have  access  to  the  best  of  churches  to  go  to  on  Sundays  and  to  ex- 
tend my  variety  I  went  to  day  to  the  Chinees  [sic]  Protestant 
Church  to  day;  and  for  a  novelity  [sic]  I  will  give  you  some  incidents 
I  met  with  to  show  you  how  these  people  act  who  are  heathen  by 
raising  &  education.  As  I  entered  the  church  I  was  greeted  by  as 
sweet  sacred  music  sung  by  a  choir  of  entirely  Chinees  children 
accompanied  by  organ  music  performed  by  a  Chinees  boy — They 
would  first  sing  the  hym  [sic]  in  English  &  then  in  Chinees  lan- 
guage set  precisely  to  same  rythm  &  tune.  They  have  most  splen- 
did voices.  Just  to  think  of  it  to  hear  our  familiar  church  hyms  & 
tunes  by  these  former  heathen — all  brought  about  by  earnest 
good  men  &  women  of  our  race  who  go  about  through  their 
heathen  quarters  &  pick  up  here  &  there  one  &  induce  him  or  her 
to  attend  Sunday  school  &  church — out  of  the  50,000  chinees  who 
live  in  this  city  they  thus  get  a  small  number  to  renounce  their 
heathen  religion  &  embrace  the  Christian.  I  heard  chinamen  & 
women  get  up  &  give  in  their  religion  experience!,]  as  it  was  day  of 
their  love  feast,  with  marked  intelligence  &  feeling — one  Chinees 
woman  in  particular  who  sat  near  me  with  3  little  children,  one  on 
the  breast,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  &  intelligent  experience. 
She  had  found  the  mission  at  15  years  of  age  &  spoke  the  English 
language  very  well[.]  she  was  most  cruelly  persecuted  by  her 
parents  at  first,  showed  the  cruel  scars  on  her  face — these  good 
missionaries  deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  have  done  &  are 
doing,  as  the  chinees  are  the  hardest  class  of  heathen  to  deal  with. 
This  is  a  wonderful  world  &  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  see  of  it. 
Calefornia  [sic]  has  every  class  of  people  in  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  &  I  find  some  good  traits  in  all.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  cli- 
mate— no  summer  heat  here  in  the  city.  I  sleep  under  thick  double 
blankets  now  every  night  while  back  there  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
you  are  sweltering  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  while  our  markets  are 
supplied  every  month  of  the  year  with  green  fruits  &  vegetables — 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  Summer  &  winter. 

I  have  news  from  Sammie8  that  he  was  intending  coming  on 
here  on  some  business.  I  dont  now  [sic]  whether  [he  will]  get  on  or 
not — As  soon  as  I  am  able  to  get  away  I  want  him  to  come  out  & 
pay  United  States  a  visit,  he  has  been  down  in  Mexico  so  long — If 
our  business  permits  we  will  try  to  make  you  all  a  visit  in  fall — but 
my  misfortune  has  throwed  us  so  far  behind  I  can't  now  promise 
certainly  whether  we  can  or  not.  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  you  all, 
especially  Aunt  Tabby,0  as  she  is  about  the  last  representative  of 
the  past  generation.  I  must  try  to  see  her  by  all  means  &  will  make 
every  effort  to  do  so. 
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I  am  glad  your  father  got  seeds — report  how  our  big  Beans 
come  on — I  send  you  clipping  of  Japan  Persimons  [sic]  — If  I  am 
here  late  in  fall  could  send  you  some  young  trees  2  years  old — they 
are  a  most  delicious  fruit  &  beautiful  &  ornamental  tree. 

Say  to  Sister  Martha  that  I  have  written  her  now  3  times  & 
get  no  answer — Tell  your  papa  to  give  me  his  opinion  how  Cleve- 
land is  going  to  run  in  N.C.10 — send  me  copy  of  Charlotte  Demo- 
cratic Paper.  I  send  you  copy  of  our  city  paper.  I  wish  you  would 
get  all  family's  pictures  taken  &  send  me  here.  Love  to  Papa  &  Ma 
&  all  you  children  &  Aunt  Tabby — write  &  give  me  all  the  news — 

Your  Affectionate  Uncle 
D  B  Rea 

1114  Powell  St.11 
San  Frco 
Cal 

^'Essie"  was  the  nickname  of  Mary  Estelle  Caldwell.  Born  on  August  31,  1878, 
Essie  was  almost  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  this  letter.  She  married  Henry  N. 
Patterson  by  whom  she  had  one  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Smiley  Ruth  Patterson 
Richardson. 

2"Mattie"  was  the  nickname  of  Martha  Caldwell,  two  years  older  than  Essie. 
Martha,  who  became  a  teacher,  married  E.  E.  Presson.  In  addition  to  her  sister 
Martha,  Essie  had  two  other  sisters:  Anna  Lavinia  Caldwell  (1873-1965)  and 
Minnie  Rea  Caldwell  (1874-1956). 

3"Mama"  was  Mrs.  John  Smiley  Caldwell  (b.  April  5,  1841).  Before  her  marriage 
she  was  Margaret  Elizabeth  Rea,  sister  of  the  letter  writer.  The  house  of  the 
William  Rea  family  was  in  later  years  dismantled  and  reassembled  on  the  site  of 
the  James  K.  Polk  Birthplace. 

4"Papa"  was  John  Smiley  Caldwell  (b.  April  5,  1837). 
5"Aunt  Lindie"  was  a  Rea  family  servant. 

6This,  of  course,  is  a  reference  to  Rea's  injury  in  the  gold  mine. 

7Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has  always  been  a  famous  health  spa.  Spa  means  a  mineral  spring. 

8"Sammie"  was  the  letter  writer's  brother,  Samuel  Rea,  who  was  teaching  in 
Mexico. 

9"  Aunt  Tabby"  was  Miss  Tabitha  Pierce,  a  spinster  who  made  her  home  with 
the  Reas. 

10Grover  Cleveland  was  a  presidential  candidate  then. 

"Powell  Street  is  still  known  by  that  name.  □ 
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The  Belmont  Cardinals  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Belmont 
Junior  High  School,  Belmont,  prepared  a  collection  of  brief  articles 
about  some  of  the  interesting  people,  places,  and  events  important  in 
Gaston  County  history.  Instead  of  publishing  whole  articles  from  the 
collection,  an  assortment  of  facts  has  been  reproduced  here. 


Belmont  Abbey  College 


Belmont  Abbey  College  had  its  beginning  in  1876  when  a 
small  group  of  Catholics  came  to  Gaston  County  to  establish 
".  .  .  a  religious  community  and  literary  institution."  In  1877  the 
monastic  foundation  was  named  St.  Mary's  Priory.  By  1884,  this 
Catholic  monastery  was  made  an  independent  abbey,  and  its 
first  abbot  was  elected  from  among  the  first  monks  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Abbey  in  Pennsylvania  who  volunteered  to  have  their 
membership  attached  to  Mary  Help  of  Christians,  the  title  given 
to  the  new  chapel  in  1877. 

The  literary  institution,  operating  from  the  beginning  as  St. 
Mary's  College,  received  its  state  charter  in  1886.  The  beautiful 
present-day  Abbey  Cathedral,  with  its  lovely  stained-glass  win- 
dows, was  begun  in  1892. 

Since  1913,  the  school  has  been  named  Belmont  Abbey  Col- 
lege and  this  name  caused  the  abbey  to  become  popularly  known 
as  Belmont  Abbey,  though  its  official  name  remains  Mary  Help 
of  Christians. 

In  1973,  Belmont  Abbey  was  placed  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  1977,  Lee  Coyle  of  the  Belmont  Cardinals  received  the 
award  Special  Achievement  Individual  Arts  First  Place  for  his 
model  of  Belmont  Abbey  Cathedral. 

Major  William  Chronicle 

Keely  Sherrill 

Major  William  Chronicle  was  an  American  officer  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  battle  at  King's  Mountain.  The 
major  lived  in  a  place  now  called  Belmont.  There  is  a  small  monu- 
ment to  him  that  stands  where  his  home  used  to  be. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  the  major  went  off  to  battle.  .  .  .  On 
King's  Mountain  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball;  he  died  October 
7,  1780. 

During  1901-1902,  Belmont's  first  cotton  mill  was  built  and 
named  for  Chronicle.  The  mill  is  still  in  use  today. 

The  Catawba  Indians 


Monastic  means  relating  to  the 
monastery,  or  to  the  monks. 
Monasteries  are  houses 
especially  for  monks  living 
under  religious  vows,  as 
convents  are  establishments 
especially  for  nuns. 

Abbey.  A  monastery  ruled  by 
an  abbot;  a  monastary. 


The  Catawba  Indians  were  one  of  the  many  groups  of  In- 
dians that  lived  in  what  became  North  Carolina.  .  .  .  An  import- 
ant river,  which  runs  through  Gaston  County,  is  named  for 
them.  .  .  .  The  Catawbas  were  related  to  the  eastern  Siouan  fam- 
ily, and  they  are  thought  to  have  moved  into  this  area  in  the 
1200s. 


Siouan  means  members  of  the 
peoples  speaking  Siouan 
languages;  a  language  stock  of 
eastern  and  central  North 
America. 
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The  Flood  of  1916 


Steve  Ray 
Kevin  Nichols 

On  July  16,  1916,  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  ever  to  hit 
Gaston  County  was  at  its  peak.  Rain  had  begun  to  fall  early  in  July 
and  kept  falling  until  July  16.  During  the  flood  that  resulted, 
towns  were  isolated  without  electricity,  mail,  or  supplies. 

The  worst  of  the  flooding  in  Gaston  County  was  at  Mountain 
Island,  which  was  near  what  is  now  Mount  Holly.  At  Mountain 


Island,  the  water  rose  more  than  forty-five  feet  above  its  normal 
level.  Well-built  buildings,  warehouses,  and  hundreds  of  bales  of 
cotton  were  carried  away  by  the  flood  waters. 

Another  place  where  there  was  a  lot  of  damage  done  was  at 
the  Southern  Railway  bridge  over  the  Catawba  River  near  Bel- 
mont. There  was  tragic  loss  of  life,  too.  Nineteen  men  were 
trapped  while  at  work  trying  to  brace  the  trestle  as  it  was  ripped 
from  its  fastenings.  For  a  while,  the  bridge  seemed  to  float  down 
the  river  but  it  soon  broke  apart  and  the  men  were  scattered  in  the 
water.  More  than  half  of  them  were  drowned;  some  of  their  bodies 
washed  away  never  to  be  found.  Others  clung  to  flood  debris  until 
the  next  day  when  they  were  finally  rescued.  For  weeks,  while  the 
bridge  was  being  rebuilt,  the  railway  passengers  and  other  traffic 
had  to  be  ferried  across  the  river. 


View  taken  after  the  1916 
flood  of  the  south  side  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company's 
crossing  on  the  Catawba  River 
near  Belmont.  In  this  view  only 
two  piers  of  the  previously 
existing  bridge  remain.  A  pile 
driver  has  begun  placing  piles 
for  a  temporary  bridge,  which, 
only  a  few  days  later,  would 
span  the  river  and  again  open 
the  vital  north-south  rail  artery. 

Photograph  used  by  permis- 
sion of  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, as  reproduced  from  The 
Floods  of  July,  1916. 


Ill 


m~ " '  " 


View  showing  two  pile  driver 
units  in  operation  during  July, 
1916.  Here,  the  units  have  al- 
most completed  the  laborious 
task  of  driving  the  piles  of  the 
temporary  bridge  near  Catawba 
Junction,  S.C.  One  pier  of  the 
bridge  destroyed  in  the  flood  is 
visible.  On  it  a  new  permanent 
bridge  was  soon  completed. 

Photograph  used  by  permis- 
sion of  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, as  reproduced  from  The 
Floods  of  July,  1916. 


The  old  Liberty  School  as  it 
appeared  in  1976. 
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Old  Liberty  School 

Tony  Knight 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

The  old  Liberty  schoolhouse  still  stands  near  Union  Grove.  It 
has  only  one  main  room.  It  never  had  but  one  teacher  for  all  ages 
of  boys  and  girls,  small  or  large.  Here  the  learning  experience  in 
the  "immortal"  three  R's  was  provided. 

The  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1908  and  is  still  remembered 
and  cherished  by  many.  Both  of  my  grandparents  went  to  school 
at  this  old  place. 

Grandpa  Knight  owns  land  just  back  of  the  school.  About  six- 
teen feet  from  the  building  is  the  edge  of  his  cow  pasture.  For 
years  the  former  school  sat  inside  a  cow  pasture,  with  cows  around 
it  and  the  building  filled  with  hay.  There  is  a  creek  out  back  that 
still  bubbles,  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  grow  wildly. 

The  Harmony  Jaycees  and  some  other  people  went  there  a 
few  months  ago  and  mowed  the  grounds  and  cleaned  the  building. 
In  the  last  year,  they  have  put  the  inside  of  the  building  back  into 
order  for  holding  meetings  and  to  have  it  appear  as  it  did  in  its 
early  days  with  old-type  desks  and  a  wood-burning  stove.  There  is 
also  a  table  and  odd  chairs. 

The  building  has  been  repainted,  new  windows  put  in,  and  the 
doors  are  fixed  up  and  locked.  Visitors  can  look  in  through  the 
windows  anytime.  It's  a  very  interesting  place,  also  a  beautiful 
place. 

I  was  told  the  blackboard  was  just  black  paint  on  the  wall.  The 
teacher,  or  master  as  they  were  called  back  then,  did  not  have  a 
desk.  The  students  had  desks  that  had  slots  and  holes  in  the  top 
for  holding  a  writing  slate  and  an  ink  bottle. 

Discipline  was  remembered  most  of  all;  it  was  very  strict.  The 
teacher  would  go  to  the  woods  out  back  and  cut  a  small  hickory 
limb  to  use  as  a  switch.  Punishment  administered  with  such  a 
switch  was  often  effective. 

Sometimes,  a  student  would  cheat  by  writing  an  arithmetic 
answer  on  his  or  her  slate  and  holding  it  up  for  the  others  to  see 
when  the  teacher  wasn't  looking. 

Students  played  ball  games  at  recess,  both  boys  and  girls. 
Nearby  there  was — and  still  is — a  spring  with  fresh  water  to 
drink.  Social  gatherings  back  then  were  sometimes  called  box  sup- 
pers. Prizes  were  given  the  prettiest  girl  and  the  ugliest  boy.  The 
girl  received  a  cake  and  the  boy  a  cake  of  soap  and  a  box  of  talcum 
powder. 

The  teacher,  as  was  customary,  used  to  treat  the  students  on 
the  last  day  before  Christmas.  The  treat  might  consist  of  a  little 
candy  hanging  on  a  tree.  If  there  was  no  tree,  the  candy  was  some- 
times just  passed  out. 

Another  special  event  at  the  school  was  an  egg  hunt  in  March. 
The  school  was  sometimes  closed  in  early  spring  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  Liberty  School  flourished  from  the  year  1908  to  1926,  be- 
fore consolidation  with  Union  Grove. 


One  of  the  interesting  things  I  was  told  about  the  old  days 
was  that  boys'  and  girls'  coats  and  lunch  buckets  were  kept  separ- 
ate. Also,  the  girls  always  sat  on  the  left  and  the  boys  on  the  right. 

It  is  said  that  sometimes,  if  a  girl  did  something  bad,  she  was 
sent  home  to  get  a  shovel.  As  punishment,  she  had  to  bury  a  hair- 
pin six  feet  deep! 

Everyone  had  to  walk  to  school  and  had  to  carry  their  lunch 
and  books.  The  older  kids  watched  after  the  younger  ones. 

I  hope  one  day  our  class  can  go  to  see  the  Old  Liberty  School. 

□ 

The  Old  Grose  Barn 

Andria  Cartner 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

The  old  Grose  barn  is  the  oldest  building  in  Harmony.  It  was 
built  about  1894  by  the  Grose  family  and  a  descendant,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Grose,  still  owns  it.  He  lives  nearby. 

The  barn  is  well  kept  and  I  think  that  it  has  some  novel  ideas 
built  into  it  as  conveniences  to  the  farmer.  The  builder  made  the 
work  of  feeding  animals  and  storing  grain  as  easy  as  possible. 

Mr.  Grose  shares  the  barn  with  us  here  at  Harmony  Elemen- 
tary School.  It  is  located  just  a  step  away  from  our  school  grounds 
and  he  invites  all  students  out  to  it  during  our  annual  Heritage 
Day  activities.  We  get  to  see  the  inside  and  witness  the  workings 
of  a  barn  and  farm.  (See  "Harmony  Observes  Heritage  Day," page 
49,  Spring  1978  TH)H,  and  "Heritage  Day  at  Harmony,"  back 
cover,  Spring/Summer  1977  TH]H. )  He  showed  us  many  interest- 
ing things  when  we  toured  his  barn — such  as  an  old  corn-sheller. 
He  has  so  many  animals  that  it  is  almost  like  a  zoo. 

Mr.  Grose  formerly  owned  an  old  mule  and  used  it  and  an  old 
plow  to  cultivate  crops.  Well,  the  old  mule  finally  died.  Last  ac- 
count we  had,  Mr.  Grose  was  trying  to  purchase  another  mule  in 
time  for  the  next  planting  season  and  for  another  Heritage  Day 
at  Harmony!  □ 

Sloan's  Mill 

David  Jordan 
Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

Early  in  the  1800s,  a  gristmill  was  built  along  Rocky  Creek  in 
Iredell  County.  The  building  was  erected  close  to  the  creek  and, 
when  the  creek  flooded,  the  water  would  run  into  the  bottom  of 
the  mill.  Then  the  owner  would  order  his  help  to  take  the  grain 
from  the  mill  and  carry  it  to  the  top  of  the  adjacent  hill.  By  the 
1860s  there  was  a  textile  carding-machine  factory,  and  a  flour  mill 
built  by  the  Summers  and  King  families.  The  mill  was  later  owned 


by  J.  K.  Koones.  In  the  early  1900s  B.  R.  Robertson  bought  the 
mill. 

Around  the  mill,  buildings  began  to  appear:  a  store,  a  black- 
smith shop,  and  a  warming  house  where  the  men  who  came  in 
from  the  countryside,  with  grain  to  make  into  feed  or  flour,  could 
meet  and  talk  to  one  another. 

In  the  1940s  some  of  the  buildings  were  torn  down.  In  1946 
the  flour  mill  was  sold  to  Lex  M.  Sloan,  my  grandfather. 

Originally,  the  mill  was  run  by  water  from  a  dam.  It  used  an 
under-shot  wheel  and  sometimes  the  race  (which  carried  water 
from  the  dam  to  the  under-shot  wheel)  would  become  clogged 
with  leaves,  branches,  stumps,  and  even  fish  and  snakes.  Some- 
body would  have  to  clean  it  out  no  matter  what  the  weather. 

On  July  4,  1948,  customers  that  owned  stores  selling  the 
mill's  flour,  meal,  and  feed  were  invited  for  a  tour  of  the  mill  and  a 
free  picnic  along  the  creek.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  annual 
Fourth  of  July  picnic  at  Sloan's  Mill.  It  was  an  event  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  community.  There  were  lots  of  music  and  games, 
food  and  swimming,  and  good  clean  fun.  Unfortunately,  in  1963 
the  picnics  were  discontinued. 

Still  standing,  the  mill  has  a  basement  and  three  floors.  It  is 
still  used  togrind  and  clean  seed,  though  it  is  operated  with  electri- 
cal power.  On  Sunday,  people  are  still  found  on  creek  banks  pic- 
nicking and  playing.  □ 


What's  Up? 


Scott  Shankle 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


It's  a  bird!  It's  a  plane!  It's  the  WRAL  broadcasting  tower!  It's  a 
tower,  with  a  television  antenna  atop  that  extends  2,000  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  tower  and  antenna,  with  their  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  equipment,  cost  $4  million. 

Why  such  an  effort,  such  an  expenditure?  To  improve  local 
reception  and  extend  the  reception  area. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  it  was  at  night.  When  I  saw  it,  I  not 
only  looked  up,  but  I  looked  up,  and  up,  and  up!  It  was  huge! 

I  started  to  worry  about  whether  or  not  that  thing  would  fall. 
I  was  no  longer  concerned  when  I  found  out  that  the  4.12  million 
pounds  of  steel  is  held  up  by  2,000  tons  of  concrete. 

How  does  one  get  to  the  top?  Good  question.  The  first  1,875 
feet  are  accessible  by  an  elevator  that  travels  up  the  center  of  the 
tower.  The  last  twenty-five  feet  of  the  tower  are  climbed  on  a  lad- 
der. Then  there  are  100  feet  of  antenna  to  climb  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  all  the  way  to  the  top  for  maintenance  purposes. 

The  unit  was  constructed  by  a  crew  of  ten  men  employed  by 
National  Steel  Erectors  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma.  Six  men  served 
as  a  ground  crew,  while  four  of  them  worked  "top  side." 
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It  is  said  that  if  you  take  all  of  the  tower's  parts,  including  in- 
dividual strands  of  the  cable  guys  which  steady  the  tower,  and 
place  them  end  to  end,  they  would  reach  from  Raleigh  to  New 
York  City.  However,  in  its  present  form,  the  tower  and  antenna 
make  up  the  tallest  man-made  structure  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 


The  new  3,000-foot  broadcasting 
tower  of  station  WRAL,  Raleigh,  as 
sketched  by  Shankle. 


A  conversation  with  Lee  Poole  of  the  WRAL  staff  provided  us  with 
additional  interesting  facts  about  developments  in  television  broadcast- 
ing: 

WRAL's  new  unit  employs  new  technology,  too.  For  years 
broadcasting  has  employed  a  means  of  radiating  energy  only  along 
a  horizontal  plane.  As  the  energy  radiates  from  WRAL's  new  an- 
tenna, it  moves  outward  in  a  clockwise  circular  or  spiraling  motion 
called  circular  polarization.  This  broadcasting  method  is  much 
better  than  the  old,  but  it  requires  twice  as  much  transmitter 
power. 

One  problem  as  old  as  television  reception  itself  is  "ghost  re- 
ception." This  situation  occurs  when  a  set  picks  up  not  only  the 
direct  signal,  but  a  signal  that  has  been  reflected  off  an  object  such 
as  a  water  tank.  This  late-coming  signal,  which  has  traveled  a 
greater  distance,  often  creates  a  ghost  image  along  side  the 
stronger  pattern  on  the  television  screen.  Circular  polarization 
signals  have  a  unique  quality  when  reflected — the  spiral  rotation 
reverses.  To  take  advantage  of  this  quality,  a  part  of  the  new  tech- 
nology is  a  new  circular-signal  receiving  antenna  for  use  with  each 
television  set.  This  antenna  will  not  pick  up  the  reversed-motion 
signals  reflected  off  various  objects,  and  ghost  images  are  not 
created  on  the  television  screen. 


The  Editor  □ 


A  Special  Place  in  the  Queen  City 

Frank  Vagnone 
Hornets  Best 
Albemarle  Road  Junior  High  School 
Charlotte 

Charlotte:  population  over  236,000  people,  a  trucking  center, 
and  North  Carolina's  largest  city.  These  are  some  well-known 
facts  about  Charlotte.  One  thing  about  the  city  that  most  people 
do  not  know  concerns  the  old  Fourth  Ward  residential  area.  This 
once  beautiful  area,  after  suffering  a  decline  in  popularity  and 
much  neglect,  is  being  revitalized.  Today  one  often  thinks  of  the 
business  district  in  terms  of  brick,  concrete,  and  glass,  but  those 
materials  don't  come  to  mind  when  thinking  of  the  Fourth  Ward. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  some  concerned  citizens  decided  to  re- 
make the  richly-designed  area  into  the  beautiful  neighborhood  it 
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was  during  the  early  1900s.  Now,  not  only  are  surviving  Fourth 
Ward  houses  being  restored,  but  a  nonprofit  organization,  Berry- 
hill  Preservation,  Inc.,  is  also  aiding  the  revival  of  the  area  by  pur- 
chasing endangered  Victorian  houses  in  other  Charlotte  areas  and 
moving  them  into  the  Fourth  Ward.  After  these  houses  are  relo- 
cated, they  are  sold  with  low-interest  loans  to  concerned  people 
who  want  to  keep  Charlotte's  history  alive  by  properly  restoring 
the  houses. 

Soon,  old  and  chipped  concrete  sidewalks  will  be  replaced 
with  brick  sidewalks,  and  appropriately  designed  streetlights  will 
be  installed. 

Some  of  the  Victorian  houses  in  the  Fourth  Ward  are  already 
restored  and  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  houses  that  his- 
tory has  left  to  us. 


Victorian  means  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  period  of  reign 
(1837-1901)  of  Queen 
Alexandria  Victoria  (1819- 
1901)  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
letters,  art,  or  taste  of  her 
time. 
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Some  of  the  Victorian  houses  in  Charlotte's  Fourth  Ward. 


A  Step  Back  in  Time 


April  Rose 
Greensborough  Junior  Historians 
Mendenhall  Junior  High  School 
Greensboro 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  spend  a 
weekend  in  the  mountains  with  no  heat  or  electricity?  Well,  the 
Greensborough  Junior  Historians  had  the  experience.  Mr.  Bert 
Smith,  one  of  the  teachers  at  our  school  owns  a  farmhouse  and 
300  acres  of  land  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Patrick  County, 
Virginia.  Accompanied  by  the  Smith  family,  our  adviser  John 
Meyer,  and  Ms.  Sue  Medley,  we  spent  a  December  weekend  there 
and  had  lots  of  fun. 

The  eight-room  farmhouse  was  built  in  1922  by  James  Jack- 
son Griffith.  It  has  no  electricity,  but  does  have  a  carbide  gas  light 
system  installed  in  1926.  A  water  ram  pump  supplies  water  to  the 
house  from  a  spring. 

The  only  heat  in  the  house  comes  from  the  fireplace  in  the  liv- 
ing room  and  a  huge  wood-burning  wrought-iron  cook  stove  in 
the  corner  of  the  kitchen.  Manufactured  in  1922  by  the  Wrought 
Iron  Stove  Company  of  St.  Louis,  this  stove  was  installed  new. 

Exploring  the  farmhouse  was  exciting.  We  found  a  Bausch 
and  Lomb  camera,  made  January  6,  1891,  in  one  of  the  bedroom 
closets.  In  another,  were  found  out-of-date  women's  clothing. 

In  the  attic  there  were  several  old  letters,  diaries,  and  school- 
books  dating  back  to  the  early  1900s.  Hanging  undisturbed  on  the 
walls  were  several  items  of  old  long  underwear,  corduroy 
trousers,  suspenders,  and  dresses,  just  as  the  Griffiths  had  left 
them. 

Beside  the  house  is  a  large  barn  where  Mr.  Griffith  kept 
horses  and  plenty  of  hay  for  them  to  eat.  He  used  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  plow  to  cultivate  wheat  and  corn.  Griffith  was  also  a  carpen- 
ter and  stone  mason  and  his  talents  came  in  handy  when  he  de- 
cided to  build  his  home  and  farm  buildings. 

For  thousands  of  years,  Indians  lived  in  this  area,  too.  Arti- 
facts such  as  arrowheads  can  be  found  in  the  plowed  fields.  There 
are  even  rumors  that  part  of  an  early  white  family's  cemetery  also 
contains  Indian  remains  that  were  buried  earlier. 

The  Smith  River  runs  the  length  of  the  farm,  with  its  begin- 
ning at  Lover's  Leap.  The  river  feeds  Philpott  Lake  and  then  joins 
the  Dan  River  in  Eden. 

Our  group  visited  many  of  the  old  homesteads  in  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  Robertson  house,  where  the  Griffiths  lived  until  their 
new  house  was  built.  The  Griffiths  bought  the  land  from  the 
Robertsons  in  1922.  All  that  remains  of  the  old  log  cabin  are  the 
foundations  and  the  stone  chimney,  chinked  with  mud. 

Another  old  homestead  we  visited  was  the  Foley's  who  used 
to  own  the  adjoining  land.  Seeing  this  one-room  frame  house, 
where  Walter  Foley  raised  seven  children,  was  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  Griffith's  spacious  home. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  owns  the  300-acre  farm,  showed  us  four 
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cemeteries  where  different  families  are  buried.  The  grave 
markers  ranged  in  type  from  crude  fieldstone  markers  to  elabor- 
ately cut  granite  tombstones.  A  woman  was  buried  in  the  Griffith 
cemetery  a  few  weeks  before  we  came.  On  her  grave,  atop  the 
beautiful  mountain,  her  funeral  flowers  were  frozen  in  the  moun- 
tain dew. 


Becky  Schaller  by  the  Griffith  family  cook  stove.  Greensborough  Junior  Historians  who  visited  the 

Virginia  farm  included:  (front  row,  left  to  right)  Kelley 
Taylor,  secretary;  John  Meyer,  adviser;  and  April  Rose, 
treasurer.  Debbie  Galyon,  Karen  Pierannunzi,  and 
Mike  Pierannunzi  (second  row).  Marty  Kivett,  Todd 
Peck,  and  Lea  Watson  (third  row).  Annie  Taylor,  Becky 
Schaller,  and  Natalie  Keeton  (fourth  row).  Laura  King, 
Tay  Burch,  and  Elizabeth  Sutorius,  vice-president 
(back  row) 

□ 
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Albemarle  Junior  High  School 

1924-1978 


Catherine  Montgomery 
Stephanie  Pollard 

Kathy  Riley 
History  Seekers 
Albemarle  Junior  High  School 
Albemarle 


This  article  was  part  of  a  liter- 
ary project  entered  by  the  His- 
tory Seekers  in  the  1978  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Literary 
and  Arts  Contest.  The  project 
received  an  Honorable  Mention 
Special  Achievement  award. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  high  school  was  held  on  September 
11,  1925,  in  the  new  auditorium.  Mr.  M.  S.  Beam,  superintendent, 
assured  everyone  that  the  school  had  very  capable  teachers.  The 
new  brick  school  was  a  two-story  structure  with  a  ground  floor 
facing  west  on  Third  Street.  There  were  approximately  thirteen 
classrooms,  an  auditorium,  and  a  gym. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lowder  were  students  at  the  new  building 
when  it  opened.  The  Lowders  were  proud  of  the  school  because 
it  was  new.  It  was  built  because  the  old  school  was  very  crowded. 
Fire  drills  were  held  often  because  there  had  been  a  fire  at  the  old 
school. 

There  were  twenty-eight  members  of  their  graduating  class 
in  1928  and  their  motto  was  "quality  not  quantity." 

There  were  no  gym  classes.  The  football  team  was  called  the 
Yale  Bulldogs.  Mr.  Lowder  recalls  that  Yale  University  had  a  good 
football  team  called  the  Yale  Bulldogs.  The  Albemarle  players 
admired  the  Yale  team  and  decided  to  call  their  own  team  "Yale 
Bulldogs"  also. 

Mr.  Lowder  remembers  that  for  their  own  games  there  were 
no  bleachers,  no  time-outs,  and  a  player  could  go  into  the  game 
only  once  during  a  half.  Since  there  were  no  lights,  all  the  games 
were  played  in  daylight.  There  was  no  grass  and  after  each  play 
they  had  to  wait  for  the  dust  to  settle.  Baseball  was  played  on  the 
same  field. 

A  school  paper  called  the  Midget  preceded  one  called  the  Full 
Moon.  Mrs.  Lowder  remembers  that  one  April  the  printers  made  a 
typing  error  in  the  name  of  the  school  paper,  and  it  came  out  Fool 
Moon  instead  of  Full  Moon.  Every  year  after  that,  the  April  issue 
was  called  Fool  Moon. 

Before  the  cafeteria  was  built,  students  either  went  home, 
brought  their  lunch,  or  got  soup  and  sandwiches  at  the  school. 
Students  were  given  an  hour  for  lunch.  There  was  no  library  at 
the  school  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Lowder  remembers  that  some  of  the  clubs  were  the 
drama  club,  the  journalist  club,  and  the  glee  club.  The  journalist 
club  published  the  Full  Moon.  The  drama  club  had  plays  twice  a 
year.  The  glee  club  also  helped  with  the  plays.  In  1927  and  1928 
the  plays  given  were  "Oh,  Louisiana"  and  "Gypsy  Rose." 

At  graduation  the  nearby  church  choirs  sang,  and  the  school 
choral  group  and  band  performed.  □ 
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What's  in  a  Name? 


Ellen  Chism 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


What  is  a  park?  A  place  for  amusement,  a  place  for  young  and 
old  people  alike  to  enjoy  nature  and  everything  about  it?  Actually 
there's  more  to  a  park  than  most  people  realize.  Raleigh's  Chavis 
Park,  for  example,  is  a  place  for  relaxation.  It  is  also  a  place  of  tri- 
bute to  a  remarkable  leader  of  the  past. 

John  Chavis,  for  whom  the  park  is  named,  was  a  black  school- 
teacher in  the  early  1800s.  He  devoted  his  life  to  teaching  and  did 
much  to  increase  the  education  of  both  black  and  white  children. 
For  many  black  children,  Chavis  opened  up  a  whole  new  life  to 
them.  For  the  first  time,  they  could  attend  school.  His  school,  lo- 
cated in  Raleigh,  was  used  by  white  children  during  the  day,  and 
upon  completion  of  their  lessons,  black  children  would  attend  the 
school — until  10:00  p.m.  The  cost  was  "two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
quarter"  for  white  children,  and  "one  dollar  and  three  quarters" 
for  black  children. 

Chavis  believed  there  were  two  parts  to  education  itself.  First 
he  taught  his  students  the  structures  of  an  intelligent  mind — 
math,  English,  and  science.  He  felt  that  the  teaching  of  morals  was 
just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  academic  studies. 

Chavis  Heights  (a  housing  development),  Chavis  Way,  and 
the  former  Chavis  School  were  also  named  in  his  honor.  But 
Chavis  Park,  with  its  open  spaces  and  greenery,  and  an  all-horse 
carousel  captures  the  life  of  John  Chavis  and  his  continual  effort 
to  help  the  young.  Children  were  as  important  to  John  Chavis  as 
the  horses  are  to  the  carousel. 

Another  park  in  Raleigh  is  named  after  a  man  who,  as 
Josephus  Daniels  wrote,  had  "a  gaiety  and  humor  all  his  own  and 
a  rare  friendliness."  John  T.  Pullen  was  this  man  and  his  spirit 
shines  through  Pullen  Park.  Pullen  became  the  first  president  of 
Raleigh  Savings  Bank,  or  as  clients  referred  to  it,  "John  Pullen 
Bank."  Pullen  built  a  mission  church  in  Raleigh,  and  became  a 
minister  for  the  poor.  He  conducted  their  funerals  and  attended 
their  social  meetings,  often  opening  them  with  prayers.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  that  mission  church  "the  happiest  in  Raleigh." 
He  continued  displaying  his  warmth  and  generosity  when  he  be- 
came a  speaker  and  trustee  for  Meredith  College.  He  ordered  gas 
to  light  the  girls'  parlor  and  carpeted  their  halls  and  main  stairway. 
Pullen  did  not  even  keep  his  salary  for  himself;  he  gave  it  for  print- 
ing religious  tracts  for  adults,  for  candy  for  children,  and  for  relief 
to  the  poor.  When  the  home  for  aged  women  needed  its  rent  paid, 
who  other  than  John  T.  Pullen  paid  it?  Until  his  death  in  1913,  Pul- 
len was  the  most  "beloved  citizen  in  Raleigh." 

Pullen  Park  lives  on  to  capture  John  T.  Pullen's  hopes  and 
dreams  of  the  future. 

So,  what's  in  a  name?  The  names  of  these  two  parks  represent 
great  and  considerate  men,  and  children  will  keep  alive  their  gen- 
erosity and  positive  attitudes  every  time  they  visit  the  parks.  □ 


For  more  information  about 
John  Chavis,  see  "John  Chavis 
(ca.  1763-1838),"  pages  9-11, 
Fall,  1976,  THJH. 
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Memory  of  Salem,  N.C.,  Lives  On 


Richard  Chapman 

Conduits  are  channels  or  pipes 
constructed  for  carrying  liquids 
long  distances. 

Improvised  means  made  of 
what  is  conveniently  on  hand. 


Richard  Chapman 
Martin  '76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

In  1753,  a  small  group  of  Germans  came  to  North  Carolina 
and  settled  on  a  newly  acquired  tract  of  land  which  they  named 
Wachovia.  These  Germans  were  of  the  Moravian  religious  sect. 
By  1766,  these  Moravians  had  established  Salem,  their  third  town 
in  Wachovia,  and  their  numbers  had  increased  considerably. 

Like  many  people  who  left  their  old  country,  Moravians  came 
to  America  to  escape  intolerable  political,  economic,  and  religious 
conditions.  Until  1849,  a  congregation  board  supervised  both  reli- 
gious and  civil  matters. 

The  Brethren,  as  members  of  the  sect  are  sometimes  referred 
to,  were  separated  into  "choirs,"  according  to  age,  sex,  or  marital 
status.  Choirs  for  boys  and  girls  six  to  fourteen  years  old  attended 
school.  From  fourteen  to  twenty-one  the  boys  learned  such  a 
trade  as  that  of  the  tinsmith,  gunsmith,  silversmith,  potter,  or 
baker.  After  a  man  was  twenty-one,  the  church  decided  who  one 
could  marry. 

As  time  passed,  Salem  became  outstanding  as  a  center  of  fine 
craftsmen.  Its  public  waterworks  drew  fame  as  well.  A  visitor  to 
Salem  in  1786  told  that  ".  .  .  every  house  in  Salem  is  supplied  with 
water  brought  in  conduits  a  mile  and  a  half."  Their  water  system 
was  one  of  three  in  the  entire  country  at  the  time. 

As  industrialization  progressed,  the  church  lost  much  of  its 
influence  in  Salem.  A  new  town,  Winston,  sprang  up  beside 
Salem,  grew,  surrounded  Salem,  and  eventually  merged  with  it. 

Now,  much  of  Salem  has  been  restored  and  visitors  come  to 
see  the  old  town  everyday.  The  crafts  are  practiced  once  again,  and 
the  buildings  have  been  furnished  much  as  they  once  were.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  way  the  first  Moravians  in  Wachovia  im- 
provised because  they  lacked  glass  and  metal.  Bottles  were  of  clay, 
buckets  were  of  leather,  and  many  things  were  often  put  together 
with  wooden  pegs  instead  of  nails. 

A  visit  to  Salem  is  indeed  educational. 


Young  boys  (above)  mixing  dough  in 
the  Winkler  Bakery  as  itwasdoneduring 
the  early  years  of  the  bakery's  opera- 
tion. Today,  as  then,  thedough  ismixed, 
kneaded  on  a  large  table,  allowed  to  rise, 
made  into  loaves,  and  baked  in  a  brick 
over  which  measures  nine  feet  long  by 
seven  feet  wide. 

In  1808,  Christian  Winkler,  a  Swiss 
baker  living  in  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  came 
to  Salem  to  manage  the  town's  bakery 
(foreground  in  view  at  right).  The  bakery 
remained  in  the  Winkler  family  until 
1927.  In  1963,  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  acquired 
the  Winkler  building  and  revived  the 
business. 

Old  Salem  photographs  courtesy  of 
Old  Salem,  Inc. 


"Even  Today,  It's  Still  Hard  Work!" 


In  North  Carolina,  the  study  of  local  history  can  ill  afford  exclusion 
of  the  topic  "tobacco."  Last  year,  The  Skewarkians  of  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston,  published  an  eighty-six-page  paperbound  book 
entitled  Smoke  To  Gold.  In  it  they  printed  a  wide-ranging  selection  of 
articles  about  the  tobacco  industry  in  Martin  County. 

For  this  project,  The  Skewarkians  were  presented  a  Special 
Achievement  Group  Literary  First  Place  Award  last  May.  In  the  fall, 
1978,  issue  of  THJH,  three  pages  were  devoted  to  this  project.  Here, 
local  history  is  presented  in  additional  articles  that  were  either 
gathered  or  written  by  The  Skewarkians. 


Becky  Harrison  and  Susan  Gibbs 
The  Skewarkians 
Bear  Grass  School 
Williamston 


The  culture  of  tobacco  today  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
early  1900s  has  changed  in  many  ways.  The  one  step,  however, 
that  is  done  much  the  same  way  today  as  in  years  past  is  the  plant- 
ing of  the  tobacco  seed  beds.  One  of  the  differences  is  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  for  planting.  In  order  to  kill  any  diseases  in  the 
soil,  methybromide  gas  is  injected  into  the  soil  and  then  immedi- 
ately covered  with  a  plastic  sheet.  This  cover  remains  over  the 
beds  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Some 
farmers  even  today  sow  the  seeds,  which  have  been  mixed  with 
ashes  or  fertilizer,  by  hand;  but  many  others  use  a  mechanical 
sowing  machine.  After  the  seeds  are  sown,  they  are  covered  with 
wheat  straw  and  the  plastic  cover  is  rolled  back  over  the  beds. 
Holes  are  punched  in  the  plastic  to  allow  the  plants  to  breathe.  On 
very  warm  days  the  plastic  is  rolled  back  to  keep  the  plants  from 
being  cooked. 

From  this  point  on,  the  process  is  entirely  mechanical,  from 
stalk  to  packhouse.  The  plants  are  pulled  from  the  beds  by  hand 
but  are  set  out  by  an  automatic  transplanter  that  digs  the  hole  and 
places  the  plant  in  it.  Any  plants  that  do  not  survive  the  transplant- 
ing, however,  have  to  be  replaced  by  hand. 

As  the  plants  grow,  a  blossom  appears  on  the  top  of  the  plant 
and  must  be  removed.  Many  farmers  have  a  machine  which  tra- 
vels down  the  rows  breaking  off  the  blooms,  but  many  still  do  this 
by  hand.  Another  step  that  must  be  taken  as  the  plants  reach  ma- 
turity is  "suckering,"  which  involves  breaking  the  sprouts  or 
"suckers"  off  the  stalks.  If  left  on  a  plant  these  will  take  much 
needed  nourishment  from  the  plant  and  make  smaller  leaves.  Ma- 
chines have  been  invented  to  do  this  job,  but  it  has  been  found  dif- 
ficult to  replace  a  person  who  has  an  experienced  eye  to  see  them. 
Scientists  have  developed  a  chemical,  M.H.-30,  which  retards  the 
growth  of  these  suckers,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  addition  of  this 
chemical  makes  a  more  dangerous  smoking  product.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  farmers  to  refrain  from  using  this  chemical  however, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  hand  labor  to  remove  the  suckers. 

When  the  plant  has  reached  maturity,  the  mechanical  har- 
vester is  taken  into  the  field.  This  harvester  was  invented  in  1953 
by  Jim  Holliday  of  Jamesville  but  was  not  used  by  many  people  in 


A  Martin  County  tobacco  barn  built  of 
logs  years  ago.  It  has  two  wood-burning 
furnaces  designed  to  provide  the  heat 
necessary  for  curing  tobacco. 


"Even  Today,  It's  Still  Hard  Work!"  is 
reproduced  from  Smoke  To  Gold  (page 
31). 
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This  boy  is  using  a  mule  to  pull  a  to- 
bacco sled.  Such  sleds  were  once  a  very 
common  part  of  tobacco  harvesting.  As 
workers  walked  the  rows  picking  the 
mature  leaves,  the  leaves  were  put  into 
the  sled  for  transport  to  the  tobacco 
barn. 


Supplementary  means  added 
to  supply  what  is  lacking; 
additional. 


this  area  until  1967.  This  machine  revolutionized  the  harvest- 
ing of  tobacco  and  solved  the  problem  of  the  dwindling  labor  sup- 
ply. Seven  people  could  cover  ten  acres  a  day  and  do  the  same  work 
it  would  have  taken  twice  as  many  people,  and  twice  the  length  of 
time  to  do. 

The  leaves  are  broken  from  the  stalk  and  passed  up  to  loopers 
standing  on  top.  When  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  rows,  the  sticks 
are  put  on  trucks  and  carried  to  the  barn. 

There  have  been  many  improvements  to  this  system  of  har- 
vesting, and  in  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  even  more  im- 
provements which  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  time  and  work  in 
the  field.  There  was  a  new  sewing  machine  developed  about  1970 
that  sewed  the  leaves  onto  sticks.  This  saved  time,  but  many  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  looping  by  hand  was  better  since  the  machine-tied 
leaves  would  often  slip  off  the  stick. 

By  1930  the  oil  burner  was  introduced  to  Martin  County.  It 
rapidly  replaced  the  old  wood  burners  and  made  wood  curing  ob- 
solete. When  it  was  first  used,  it  took  about  800  gallons  of  oil  per 
barn  each  season.  By  1944  Martin  County  farmers  had  about  one 
curing  barn  for  every  3Vi  acres. 

Many  farmers  in  Martin  County  still  use  the  old  wood  or  tile 
barns  to  do  their  curing,  but  more  and  more  of  them  are  convert- 
ing to  bulk  barns.  These  barns  were  developed  as  early  as  1954  but 
have  been  used  here  in  this  county  only  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
1960s.  In  this  method,  the  leaves  are  packed  into  racks  right  on  the 
harvester  and  are  secured  with  sharpened  rods.  These  rods  hold 
the  leaves  in  place  and  the  entire  rack  is  put  into  the  curing  barn. 
Since  too  much  handling  damages  the  tobacco,  people  using  this 
method  feel  that  the  tobacco  is  in  better  shape  after  curing  since  it 
goes  from  the  stalk,  into  bulk  racks,  into  the  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  handling.  The  curing  procedure  in  the  bulk  barn  is  the  same  as 
in  the  old  log  barns,  except  that  fans  are  used  to  force  the  heated 
air  through  the  closely  packed  racks  of  tobacco.  In  time,  these 
barns  will  no  doubt  replace  the  older  barns.  In  1977  there  were  ap- 
proximately 32,485  bulk  barns  being  used  in  North  Carolina. 

After  the  tobacco  is  taken  out  of  the  barn,  it  is  unloaded  from 
the  racks  and  carried  to  the  packhouse.  Instead  of  grading  the 
tobacco  as  before,  it  is  loaded  into  large  burlap  sheets  and  tied.  It  is 
now  ready  for  market  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

The  farmer  takes  these  bundles  to  market,  sells  them,  and  is 
back  home  in  just  a  few  hours.  How  different  this  is  from  the  way 
his  father  had  to  do  it!  Another  great  difference  is  the  tobacco 
market  opening  day.  Now  that  day  comes  and  goes  with  many 
people  never  realizing  it.  The  carnival  atmosphere  of  opening  day 
twenty  years  ago  is  gone. 

Improvements  are  being  made  everyday  in  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  tobacco.  One  of  the  newest  inventions  is  the  solar 
heat  barn  in  which  the  temperature  will  get  up  to  170  degrees. 
The  barn  is  constructed  with  transparent  outer  walls  and  black 
inner  walls  to  capture  the  sun's  rays.  This  barn  will  not  replace 
other  barns  entirely  however,  and  at  this  time  they  are  only  used 
for  supplementary  heat. 

Another  experimental  method  of  curing,  known  as  Big  Box 
Bulk  Curing,  has  not  become  too  popular  at  this  time,  but  it  is  be- 
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lieved  that  in  time  this  method  will  replace  all  the  others.  The  to- 
bacco is  packed  into  big  boxes  right  in  the  field  and  put  directly  in- 
to the  barn,  eliminating  many  steps  formerly  taken. 

Fifty  years  ago  Martin  County  farmers  thought  they  had 
worked  out  all  the  details  of  growing  and  harvesting  tobacco.  To- 
day, some  farmers  think  the  same  thing,  but  the  next  fifty  years 
may  bring  more  changes  than  anyone  ever  dreamed  possible. 

Controversies  about  tobacco  and  its  effect  on  the  people 
smoking  it  rage  on,  but  in  Martin  County  farmers  are  beginning 
another  year's  work  to  produce  another  crop  of  the  "Golden 
Weed". 


AN  ACCIDENT  IN  CASWELL  COUNTY 
REALLY  CHANGED  THINGS! 


In  1839  in  Caswell  County,  the  curing  of  bright  leaf  tobacco 
was  discovered  by  accident.  The  new  bright  leaf  tobacco  was  much 
in  demand  because  of  its  mild  taste  and  low  nicotine  content. 

It  all  happened  on  the  farm  of  Abisha  Slade  when  his  Negro 
servant,  Stephen,  fell  asleep  next  to  the  warm  furnace  at  the  barn. 
When  he  awakened,  he  realized  that  the  fire  had  almost  gone  out. 
He  was  scared  that  he  had  ruined  the  tobacco  and  quickly  thought 
to  try  some  charcoal  on  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire.  The  applica- 
tion of  sudden  drying  heat  cured  the  brightest  yellow  tobacco  any- 
one had  ever  seen.  It  brought  a  very  high  price  on  the  market  and 
everyone  was  anxious  to  find  out  how  Stephen  had  done  it.  When 
he  was  asked  about  it,  he  said,  ".  . .  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  'twas  a 
accident.  I  commenced  to  cure  it  and  it  commenced  to  git  yallow.'  It 
kep'  on  yallowing'  and  kep'  on  yallowin'  and  kep'  on  yallowin  'twell 
it  got  clar  up  ...  it  looked  so  purty.  I  kep'  making  it  yallow  and 
when  it  was  cured  it  was  'musement  for  folks  to  come  and  see  it." 
This  new  method  of  curing  tobacco  quickly  spread  up  into  Virginia 
and  into  eastern  North  Carolina. 

In  1875,  another  accident  on  the  Slade  farm  created  news 
again  and  revolutionized  the  growing  of  tobacco.  Some  of  the 
hands  working  for  Mr.  Slade  noticed  the  thin  soil  in  which  the 
tobacco  was  planted  and  they  put  out  200  pounds  of  guano  to  the 
acre.  The  resulting  crop  of  tobacco  doubled  income  since  each  acre 
produced  more  tobacco  and  of  a  better  quality. 


"An  Accident  in  Caswell  County 
Really  Changed  Things!"  is  reproduced 
from  Smoke  To  Gold  (page  24). 


Guano  is  a  substance 
composed  chiefly  of  the 
excrement  of  seafowl  and 
used  as  a  fertilizer. 


□ 
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'Carolina  Carousel"  —  II 


Raleigh's  Pullen  Park  carousel,  a  1912  Dentzel  model,  has  played 
an  enjoyable  part  in  the  town's  history.  In  recent  years  the  carousel 
has  received  considerable  attention  due  to  its  importance  in  local 
history,  and  due  to  the  important  role  it  can  play  in  Raleigh's  future. 

In  the  last  issue  of  THJH,  pages  35-37,  material  was  published 
about  this  carousel.  The  material  first  appeared  in  an  award-winning 
scrapbook  prepared  by  members  of  the  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  entry  in  the  1978  THJH  Literary  and 
Arts  Contest. 

The  following  material  gives  a  brief  description  of  Raleigh  during 
the  early  days  of  the  carousel's  presence  in  the  town.  Additional  in- 
formation tells  something  about  the  builder  of  the  carousel,  a  famous 
designer  and  carver  connected  with  it,  and  the  Wurlitzer  organ  in- 
stalled in  it. 

The  Pullen  Park  carousel  has  been  placed  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places  and  fund  raising  and  restoration  work  are  under- 
way. An  assessment  of  costs  for  the  project  was  included  in  the  Martin 
'76ers'  scrapbook  and  those  figures  are  included  here. 


Centrifugally  means  that  a 
spring-loaded  mechanism 
moves  away  from  a  rotating 
center,  due  to  the  force 
(centrifugal  force)  created  by 
rotation,  and  makes  a  contact 
with  another  clutch  part.  This 
contact  completes  the  drive 
assembly  and  moves  the 
carousel. 


Description  of  the  Pullen  Park  Carousel 

The  Pullen  Park  merry-go-round  is  a  hand-carved  carousel 
made  by  the  Dentzel  Company  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.* 
Originally,  music  was  provided  by  the  Wurlitzer  band  organ  pres- 
ently in  storage  at  the  park;  recorded  music  is  now  piped  over  a 
sound  system.  Intricately  carved  by  Salvatore  Cernigliaro,  there 
are  two  chariots  and  fifty-two  animals,  including  one  lion,  one 
tiger,  one  goat,  one  reindeer,  two  giraffes,  four  pigs,  four  bunnies, 
four  ostriches,  four  cats,  and  thirty  horses.  The  carousel  has 
original  animals,  although  five  are  now  in  storage  and  have  been 
replaced  by  animals  of  cast  aluminum.  Various  ears,  tails,  and  legs 
are  missing  from  many  of  the  figures  which  are  mounted  three 
deep  on  a  rotating  wooden  platform  with  a  radius  of  24'  2  3/4"  and 
a  circumference  of  15Vi  2  7/8".  The  outer  figures  are  stationary; 
those  on  the  two  inner  rows  are  jumpers. 

A  center  mechanism,  not  the  original,  drives  the  carousel.  It  is 
powered  by  a  twenty-horsepower  (approximately)  electric  motor 
with  the  clutch  assembly  attached  to  the  motor  drive  shaft.  This 
clutch  mechanism  is  centrifugally  operated  and  is  enclosed  in  an  oil 
bath  for  both  cooling  and  lubricating  functions.  A  belt  drive  then 
connects  this  system  to  a  speed  reduction  gear  box  which  is  as- 
sembled to  the  merry-go-round's  original  drive  shaft.  The  braking 
for  stopping  the  ride  after  the  motor  has  been  cut  off  is  controlled 
automatically  and  is  mechanically  operated. 

*Carousel  carvings  are  not  folk  art  in  the  true  sense.  They  were  carved  by 
skilled  craftsmen  on  a  commercial  basis  in  small  factories.  Some  men  roughed  out 
the  bodies;  others  did  finished  carving  on  the  legs  and  trappings.  The  chief  carver 
— the  most  skilled — carved  the  heads.  Soft  woods,  faster  and  easier  to  carve  than 
hardwoods,  were  used  to  create  the  animals.  White  pine,  yellow  pine,  poplar,  and 
basswood  were  used  most  often.  Horses  have  always  been  the  most  popular 
animal.  Some  wonderful  creations  emerged  from  the  carving  shops.  Each  horse 
was  given  its  own  personality.  After  the  Civil  War  other  animals  were  intro- 
duced to  the  carousels,  such  as  rabbits,  pigs,  cats,  roosters,  and  giraffes. 
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Dentzel 

In  I860,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Gustav  A.  Dentzel,  a  descend- 
ant of  German  carousel  builders,  arrived  from  Kreuznach,  Ger- 
many, and  opened  a  cabinet-making  shop  in  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
structed a  small  carousel  to  test  the  public's  reaction,  found  it  en- 
thusiastic, and  repainted  his  sign  to  read,  "G.  A.  Dentzel,  Steam 
and  Horsepower  Carousel  Builder— 1876."  By  1903,  Dentzel  had 
enlarged  his  operation  so  that  he  moved  his  shop  toGermantown 
where  three-  and  four-abreast  rides,  lavishly  decorated  and  finely 
carved,  were  created  until  the  factory  closed  in  1928. 


An  1894  view  (at  right)  made  in  the 
Dentzel  carving  shop  while  the  firm 
was  still  located  in  Philadelphia.  Gus- 
tav A.  Dentzel  is  identified  as  the  man 
in  the  dark  suit,  standing  immediately 
behind  the  painted  giraffe.  To  his  right 
rear,  wearing  glasses,  stands  Gustav's 
brother,  Henry.  At  extreme  left,  in  an 
apron,  is  Gustav's  son  Edward  P. 
Dentzel.  Edward's  brother  William  H. 
is  seen  atthe  forefront  of  thegroupand 
with  one  hand  resting  on  the  nearly 
completed  figure  of  a  giraffe. 

Photograph  used  by  permission  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  publisher, 
as  reproduced  from  A  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Carousel. 


Cernigliaro 

One  of  the  most  famous  carousel  carvers,  Salvatore  Cernig- 
liaro, came  to  this  country  from  Italy  in  1902.  He  was  the  chief 
carver  in  the  Dentzel  factory  from  1903  until  the  death  of  Gustav 
Dentzel  in  1909,  which  temporarily  closed  the  business.  He  re- 
jected the  old  formula  of  carving  by  preset  patterns  and  showed  a 
great  original  talent.  It  was  Cernigliaro  who  introduced  the  fancy 
straps,  elaborate  drapery,  horses  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  the 
Dentzel  cat,  pig,  and  bunny. 

Wurlitzer 

A  leading  manufacturer  of  band  organs  was  Rudolph  Wurlit- 
zer. In  1853  he  came  to  the  United  States  from  Shoeneck,  Ger- 
many, and  found  work  at  a  banking  firm  in  Cincinnati.  As  a  second 
job,  he  started  selling  European  musical  instruments  to  American 
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Salvatore  Cernigliaro. 

Photography  by  Jack  Fried.  Used  by 
permission  of  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, publisher. 


Carry  Nation  (1846-191 1)  was 
an  American  temperance 
agitator.  She  stirred  up  public 
feeling  against  the  use  of 
intoxicating  drink. 


dealers.  About  1861,  Wurlitzer  established  a  factory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  military  band  instruments.  In  1907  the  first  advertise- 
ment for  a  Wurlitzer  band  organ  appeared.  Two  years  later  he  had 
several  styles  available  for  carousels.  With  several  improvements, 
the  Wurlitzer  organ  became  very  much  in  demand,  and  a  Wurlit- 
zer organ  was  found  in  almost  every  park  in  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  different  styles  available  increased  to  eighteen 
by  1925.  With  the  invention  of  the  radio  and  the  phonograph,  the 
band  organ's  days  were  ended,  and  Wurlitzer  sold  the  band  organ 
division  of  his  company  in  1928- 


To  Live  In  Raleigh 
Carousel  Days— 1900s 


Life  in  Raleigh  around  the  turn  of  the  century  was  a  quiet,  but 
not  dull,  hardworking  but  not  too  hard,  life.  The  1890s  brought 
the  Centennial  Celebration,  October  18-20,  1892.  Raleigh  was  a 
hundred  years  old.  The  gala  coincided  with  the  State  Fair,  and  con- 
sequently Raleigh  was  teeming  with  visitors  from  all  over.  Events 
included  parades,  fireworks,  parties,  and  balls.  Another  orator  at 
the  centennial,  Dr.  Kemp  Battle  of  U.N.C.,  chronicled  Raleigh's 
first  hundred  years.  He  concluded  his  address  praising  the  modern 
improvements  Raleigh  had  made.  These  included  streetcar  lines 
(1891),  electric  lights  (1884),  telephones  (1879),  and  over  1900 
pupils  in  public  schools.  And  the  population  had  multiplied  eight 
times  since  1850. 

One  cannot  forget  the  great  snow  of  1899.  During  a  three- 
day  period  in  February  of  that  year,  over  17.7  inches  of  snow  fell. 
The  temperature  was  two  degrees  below  zero. 

The  turn  of  the  century  brought  many  famous  and  dignified 
personalities  to  Raleigh.  Theodore  Roosevelt  spoke  at  the  1905 
State  Fair,  while  Pres.  William  Taft  visited  in  1916.  Carry  Nation 
came  to  Raleigh  in  1907. 

One  of  the  first  cars  driven  in  Raleigh  was  owned  by  Albert 
Carroll  of  Maryland.  He  drove  to  Raleigh  to  attend  a  wedding  in 
1902. 

The  library  was  opened  in  1901  for  all  to  enjoy.  An  auto-tour- 
ing club,  the  Naughty  Nine,  was  founded  in  1909  by  Peace  College 
students.  In  1911,  Raleigh  City  Hall  and  Auditorium  were  com- 
pleted. Many  important  public  events  were  held  in  these  build- 
ins,  plus  balls  and  other  social  functions.  Raleigh's  tallest  structure 
was  the  Citizens'  National  Bank.  One  could  attend  theater  at  the 
Grand  Theater  which  burned  in  1928. 

Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company  helped  establish  Blooms- 
bury  Park  at  the  end  of  one  of  its  trolley  (electric  streetcar)  lines. 
The  company  actually  leased  the  park  to  an  amusement  firm 
which  constructed  the  rides  and  other  attractions.  An  estimated 
crowd  of  10,000  people,  nearly  half  of  the  city's  population  at  that 
time,  turned  out  for  the  opening-day  festivities  on  July  4,  1912. 
The  park  closed  as  an  amusement  center  during  World  War  I. 

Yes,  Raleigh  had  its  excitements.  People  enjoyed  parties, 
church  socials,  and  an  occasional  sunny  Sunday  at  the  park.  □ 


COURTHOUSE  CONTEST 

Can  You  Identify  This  Building? 


An  important  and  prominent 
building  in  the  county  seat  of  each 
county  is  the  county  courthouse.  It 
is  the  place  where  local  justice  is 
administered  and  where  deeds,  wills, 
and  other  legal  papers  are  processed 
and  recorded.  It  is  the  seat  of  county 
government. 

Have  you  ever  visited  your  coun- 
ty's courthouse  and  observed  a  court 
session,  or  talked  with  a  court  official 
or  the  registrar  of  deeds?  Your  social 
studies  teacher  might  arrange  a  stu- 
dent tour  for  you.  The  trip  would  be 
enlightening  and  enjoyable. 

The  Contest 

The  Coastal  Region  courthouse 
illustrated  here  was  built  in  1836.  It 
was  constructed  of  brick  and  in  1904 
it§  brick  walls  were  stuccoed.  At  least 
twice,  additional  rooms  have  been 
added  to  the  rear. 

Can  you  identify  it? 

The  junior  historian  who  sends  in 
the  earliest  postmarked,  correct  an- 
swer will  receive  a  copy  of  the  book 
Guide  To  North  Carolina  Highway  His- 
torical Markers.  Give  your  club  name 
and  full  return  address  when  writing. 


A  Door  To  The  Past 


Paul  Beezley 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Open  the  door  to  the  past; 

Don't  hesitate,  make  it  fast. 

Local  history  can  come  alive, 

Things  go  on,  busy  as  a  hive. 

Save  buttons,  papers,  and  more 

To  help  your  children  open  their  door. 

Look  to  the  future,  but  save  your  past 

For  the  world  is  a  stage  and  we  are  its  cast. 
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your  entires  for  the  statewide  Literary,  Arts,  and  Media  Contest. 
Local  judges  can  be  chosen  to  select  the  best  entries.  These  win- 
ning projects  would  probably  be  your  choices  for  entry  into  the 
state  contest.  A  local  business  firm  might  possibly  sponsor  stu- 
dent awards  for  your  history  fair  participants.  An  official  of  the 
Wayne  County  Historical  Society  recently  visited  the  association 
offices  and  expressed  a  desire  to  promote  junior  historian  acti- 
vities in  her  county.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  other  historical 
organizations  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  and  encourage  the 
fine  work  of  junior  historians.  Keep  this  in  mind:  a  history  fair  is 
an  excellent  way  to  build  community  support  for  junior  histor- 
ians. 


Motto  and  Song  Contest 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  searching  for  its 
own  motto  and  song.  We  need  a  way  to  identify  ourselves  and  our      Motto  means  a  brief  sentence, 
purpose.  The  association  would  like  to  begin  its  search  this  spring      word,  or  phrase,  adopted  as  a 
and  your  chapter  is  invited  to  participate.  Please  discuss  this  at      rule  of  conduct- 
your  next  club  meeting.  Ask  the  members  to  give  their  ideas.  The 
motto  should  be  a  brief  phrase  which  conveys  your  feelings  about 
being  a  junior  historian.  Sample  mottos  include:  "Looking  Around 
to  Discover  Who  We  Are,"  or  "People,  Events,  and  Places — His- 
tory for  Today  and  Tomorrow."  The  song  may  begin  simply  as  a 
poem  to  which  you  add  your  favorite  tune.  You  might  like  to 
compose  lyrics  for  such  tunes  as  Send  in  the  Clowns,  If  1  Had  a  Hammer, 
or  Both  Sides  Now. 

Each  club  may  submit  one  motto  entry  and  one  song  entry. 
The  association  will  begin  reviewing  all  entries  received  by  May  1. 
Should  the  association  select  a  winner,  the  club  will  be  notified  and 
asked  to  present  the  song  or  motto  at  Awards  Day,  May  25.  The 
club  submitting  the  best  motto  will  receive  a  check  for  $35,  and 
the  club  submitting  the  best  song  will  receive  a  check  for  $50. 

The  association  is  seeking  a  motto  and  song  that  will  repre- 
sent our  organization  for  many  years  to  come.  If  no  winning  en- 
tries are  received  this  spring,  the  contest  will  continue  next  year. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  club  entry.  Don't  forget 
your  entry  should  be  submitted  to: 

Motto  and  Song  Contests 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 

109  East  Jones  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


Someone  Will  Represent  THJHA  in  Indiana 

During  Awards  Day  a  special  drawing  will  take  place  on  the 
stage  of  Jones  Auditorium.  A  junior  historian  will  be  selected  to 
represent  North  Carolina  at  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Sympo- 
sium, June  19-21,  at  Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
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The  symposium  will  involve  representatives  from  thirteen  states. 
It  is  a  meeting  for  young  people  conducted  by  young  people  to 

commemorate  the  exploits  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  soldier  and  Commemorate  means  to  honor 
frontier  leader.  The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  repre-  tne  memory  of. 
sentative  will  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  and  present  a  slide 
program  on  various  activities  undertaken  by  junior  historians  in 
North  Carolina.  The  association  will  provide  the  slides  and  the 
Indiana  Junior  Historical  Society,  sponsor  of  the  event,  will  defray 
the  major  portion  of  travel  costs.  Dormitory  rooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  our  state  representative  and  an  accompanying  adviser 
who  will  be  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  expenses.  This  will  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  to  meet  with 
others  and  learn  not  only  about  the  activities  of  clubs  in  other 
states,  but  the  Midwest  and  the  contribution  of  George  Rogers 


Each  club  can  nominate  one  member  for  entry  in  the  drawing. 
The  nomination  must  include  a  fifty-word  statement  drafted  by 
the  club  secretary  and  signed  by  the  club  officers  and  club  adviser. 
This  statement  should  explain  why  the  student  can  best  represent 
our  state.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  May  14.  All  nominations 
will  be  placed  in  a  container  and  on  May  25  the  winner's  name  will 
be  drawn. 

Junior  Historians  Earn  Special  Honors 

Three  junior  historian  chapters,  a  club  adviser,  and  a  student 
member  received  statewide  and  national  recognition  from  a  num- 
ber of  historical  associations  during  meetings  held  November  15- 
17.  Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  curator,  North  Carolina  Collection,  UNC 
Library,  Chapel  Hill,  announced  the  winners  of  awards  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History.  Certifi- 
cates of  Commendation  were  given  to  the  Martin  '76ers,  LeRoy  Commendation  is  a  recognition 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  their  efforts  to  preserve      °f  worthiness,  an  act  of  praise. 


Clark. 


Members  of  the  Martin  76ers 
who  accepted  the  Certificate  of 
Commendation  presented  by 
AASLH  were  (left  to  right,  first 
row)  Joey  Morris;  Anne  Ken- 
nedy, adviser;  Mary  Jackman, 
adviser;  Elvi  Janolina;  Jennifer 
Ryan;  and  Joanne  Ryan,  club 
president.  Second  row:  Janice 
Pliner,  Ruth  Hodges,  Ellen 
Chism,  and  Donna  Wilburn. 
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Bob  Peale  (left,  above),  president 
of  The  Skewarkians,  accepted  an 
honorable  mention  citation  in  student 
publication  competition  from  Richard 
Walser  (right)  who  represented  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association. 


Citation  means  official  praise 
or  commendation. 

Genealogical  means  having  to 
do  with  genealogy;  accounts  of 
the  descent  of  people,  families, 
or  groups  from  ancestors. 


the  Pullen  Park  carousel,  and  to  The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass 
School,  Williamston,  for  their  publication  of  Smoke  to  Gold:  The  Story 
of  Tobacco  in  Martin  County.  This  book  also  earned  The  Skewarkians 
an  honorable  mention  citation  in  the  student  publication  competi- 
tion which  is  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association.  Advisers  for  the  148-member  Martin  '76ers 
are  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jackman.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Roberson  is  adviser  for  the  48-member  Martin  County  chap- 
ter. 

The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina  invited 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  to  give  a  progress 
report  on  their  preservation  efforts  in  Moore  County.  Last  May 
this  group  received  the  first  Youth  Preservation  Award  ever  pre- 
sented in  our  state.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  presentation,  the 
chapter  received  a  $100  grant  from  the  America  The  Beautiful 
Fund  for  an  oral  history  project  about  a  local  gristmill.  Natalie 
Talyor,  curator  of  education,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
made  the  presentation.  Tom  Gray,  president  of  the  preservation 
society,  presented  an  Award  of  Merit  to  Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser  of 
the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville,  for  his 
leadership  in  working  with  the  youth  of  Region  G.  Under  his 
supervision,  the  Yadkinville  club  undertook  the  restoration  of  the 
nineteenth-century  Yadkin  County  Jail  and  its  transformation 
into  a  county  museum.  Joy  Harrison  was  recognized  by  the  North 
Carolina  Genealogical  Society  to  whom  they  presented  a  $25 
award  for  an  outstanding  genealogical  entry  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Annual  Literary  and  Arts  Contest  in  May.  Miss 
Harrison's  project  was  "My  Family  Tree."  Joy  Harrison  is  presi- 
dent of  Couratucke,  Currituck  High  School,  Barco.  Hugh  B.  John- 
ston, Jr.,  president  of  the  genealogical  society,  made  the  certifi- 
cate presentation. 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  commends  its 
chapter  advisers  and  club  members  for  an  outstanding  showing. 
Never  before  have  our  representatives  received  this  degree  of 
recognition  from  the  state's  historical  organizations. 


Last  spring,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians  received 
a  grant  from  The  America  the  Beautiful  Fund.  Attending  the 
presentation  were  (left  to  right)  Doris  Blue,  adviser;  Natalie 
Talyor,  curator  of  education  for  the  NC  Museum  of  History; 
and  junior  historians  Patrice  Blue,  Ralph  Petty,  David 
O'Donnell,  and  Kim  Butler. 


During  Culture  Week  in  Raleigh,  Lloyd  Pardue  (right) 
was  presented  the  Award  of  Merit  given  by  The  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.  Tom 
Gray  presented  the  award. 
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Joy  Harrison,  Couratucke  club,  Currituck  High  School,  Barco,  received  her 
certificate  and  $25  award  from  Hugh  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  president  of  North  Caro- 
lina Genealogical  Society. 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

Sentry  Club — Mr.  C.  H.  Overman,  Snow  Hill  Junior  High  School, 
501  South  East  Third  Street,  Snow  Hill,  NC,  28580. 

Bunn  High  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Susan  B.  Temple,  Bunn  High 
School,  Box  146,  Bunn,  NC,  27508 

Junior  Jaycees — Mr.  Ronnie  Godbolt  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Schmidt, 
South  View  Junior  High  School,  Elk  Road,  Hope  Mills,  NC,  28348 

Leona  B.  McEachern  Chapter — Blanche  A.  Moose,  Concord  Mid- 
dle School,  120  Marsh  Avenue,  N.W.,  Concord,  NC,  28025 

Southwest  Forsyth  County  History  Club — Hilda  McKnight  and 
Tom  Martin,  Southwest  Junior  High  School,  1631  SW  Forsyth 
High  School  Drive,  Clemmons,  NC,  27012 

Thomas  Dixon  Junior  Memorial  Chapter — Miss  Beatrice  Phillips, 
Twelve  Oaks  Academy,  Route  6,  Box  28,  Shelby,  NC,  28150  □ 


Keep  your  back  issues  of  this  magazine  together  so  that  you 
can  build  a  valuable  reference  library.  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  can 
be  the  beginning  of  your  personal  North  Carolina  history  library. 

□ 


GOING 
THINGS 


HISTORY  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 

At  the  October  meeting,  the  History  Cubs  discussed  a  Christ- 
mas dance,  the  proceeds  from  which  would  be  used  to  help  re- 
store the  courthouse  in  Monroe  and  to  purchase  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  pins.  The  club  attended  the  Malcolm  Blue 
Colonial  Crafts  Festival  in  Aberdeen  and  hopes  to  visit  Old 
Salem  this  spring.  Michael  Dobbins,  a  new  member  of  the 
club,  has  designed  a  colonial  rifle  stock  as  his  club  project. 

Cara  Helms,  secretary 


Last  fall  the  History  Cubs  of  Monroe  visited  Bethesda  Farm  in  Moore  County 
during  the  annual  Malcolm  Blue  Historic  Crafts  and  Skills  Festival  sponsored 
by  the  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians.  The  group  was  welcomed  by  Malcolm 
Blue  Junior  Historians'  adviser  Martha  Clayton  (extreme  left,  second  row), 
adviser  Doris  Blue  (extreme  right,  second  row),  and  club  president  Melissa 
Smith  (immediately  beside  Blue).  History  Cubs'  advisers  are  Anne  Alston 
(fourth  from  left,  front  row),  and  Nancy  Mills  (third  from  left,  second  row). 
History  Cubs  members  are:  (left  to  right,  front  row)  Kathy  Brannon,  Suzette 
Warlick,  Felica  Lee,  Linda  Horn,  and  Lori  Todd.  Second  row:  Leigh  Ann 
Walker.  Third  row:  Danny  Fowler,  Lynn  Starnes,  Felicia  Farmer,  Eve  Wyles, 
(unidenified),  Bobby  Rose,  Michael  Dobbins,  and  Allyson  Wayne. 
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THE  SKEWARKIANS,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston 

During  November  14-16,  the  tobacco  trade  show  was  held  in 
Greenville  and  the  Bear  Grass  School's  junior  historian  club 
participated  in  the  festive  occasion. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 

HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High 

School,  Elizabeth  City 

Club  members  met  on  October  26  and  chose  members  to  sub- 
mit articles  to  the  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  magazine  for  possi- 
ble publication.  The  club  took  a  walking  tour  of  Elizabeth  City 
and  sponsored  a  Valentine  dance  in  February.  The  proceeds  of 
the  dance  will  be  used  to  finance  a  spring  field  trip  to  Will- 
iamsburg or  Raleigh.  A  school-wide  history  fair  with  contests 
will  be  held  April  4-5  with  cash  awards  for  top  winners.  The 
club  is  planning  to  place  a  series  of  history  books  in  their 
school  library. 

Mary  Sharpe,  adviser 

COURATUCKE,  Currituck  High  School,  Barco 

The  members  are  compiling  information  about  hand-carved 
duck  decoys.  Students  are  learning  to  make  black-and-white 
photographs  and  color  slides  under  the  supervision  of  Ann 
Ehringhaus.  The  duck  decoys  of  Elijah  Tate  of  Coinjock, 
whose  father  was  influential  in  convincing  the  Wright 
Brothers  to  conduct  their  experiments  on  the  Outer  Banks, 
and  those  of  Travis  Morris,  a  realtor  and  the  author  of  "Club- 
houses in  Currituck"  (The  Journal  of  Currituck  County  Historical 
Society,  1976)  were  photographed  recently. 

Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 

WENTWORTH  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  High 

School,  Wentworth 

At  a  January  meeting,  club  members  met  to  discuss  possible 
trips  to  historic  sites  in  Rockingham  County.  This  club  re- 
quires each  member  to  submit  a  project  for  the  club's  history 
fair  and  future  projects  were  discussed  among  the  members. 
The  club  is  actively  recruiting  new  members  and  recently 
voted  to  present  two  books  to  the  Wentworth  Elementary 
School  library. 

Angela  Harrell,  secretary 

REIDSVILLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Reidsville 

Junior  High  School,  Reidsville 

This  chapter  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  the  Gov.  David  S.  Reid  house  in  Reidsville. 
Several  club  members  decorated  a  truck  and  rode  in  it  during 
the  senior  high  school  homecoming  parade.  A  banner  on  the 
truck  read  "Help  Restore  the  Governor  Reid  House."  If  the 
Reidsville  Historic  Properties  Commission  is  able  to  purchase 
the  house,  members  plan  to  devote  many  hours  to  its  restora- 
tion. 

Marguerite  Holt  and  Jo  Ann  Wray,  advisers 


These  members  of  The  Skewarkians 
tended  a  small  display  and  sales  table  in 
Greenville  during  a  tobacco  farmers' 
show.  Left  to  right,  sitting:  Tony  Webb 
and  Tim  Terrell.  Standing:  Nannette 
Harris,  Kim  Fischer,  Mitchell  Leggett, 
and  Michael  Ausbon. 


A  hand-carved  duck  decoy  photo- 
graphed by  Couratucke  members.  Good 
photographic  results  have  been  accom- 
plished by  giving  attention  to  composi- 
tion before  taking  the  picture,  and  by 
using  a  camera  with  lenses  and  film  of 
sufficient  quality.  In  this  case,  a  33mm 
single-lens  reflex  camera  was  used. 

The  assistence  to  Couratucke  by  Ann 
Ehringhaus  was  provided  through  a 
special  state  arts  program  which  sent 
individuals  out  to  community  arts 
organizations  to  expand  local  programs. 
This  Third  Century  Artist  program  is 
ended,  but  such  help  might  yet  be  ac- 
quired through  local  arts  councils  and 
could  prove  invaluable  to  junior  his- 
torians in  their  efforts  to  photographi- 
cally record  their  local  history  subjects. 

This  duck  decoy  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  mast  of  the  Huron,  a 
steamer  which  was  destroyed  in  1877  off 
Nags  Head  with  103  lives  lost. 


J.  B.  PAGE  SUPER  TAR  HEELS,  J.  B.  Page  Elementary  School, 
Belmont 

On  October  20,  the  club  met  and  elected  officers  for  the  1978- 
1979  year.  The  club  now  has  fifty-two  members.  Club  mem- 
bers traveled  to  Asheville  on  October  27  and  toured  Biltmore 
House.  The  trip  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Roxanne  Chastain,  assistant  secretary 


The  new  officers  of  J.  B.  Page  Super  Tar  Heels.  Left  to  right,  standing: 

Kenny  Rash,  treasurer;  Joel  McClure,  sargeant-at-arms;  Tammy  Bass,  vice- 
president;  David  Baker,  president;  Sherry  Singleton,  secretary;  and  Rocky 
Chastain,  assistant  secretary.  Kneeling:  Todd  Smith  and  Anthony  Rogers, 
photographers. 

JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School,  Sanford 
Mrs.  Edwin  Smith  was  the  speaker  at  a  January  meeting  and 
showed  slides  and  presented  a  program  on  American  presi- 
dents' wives.  The  members  have  decided  to  sponsor  a  history 
fair  in  which  the  whole  school  will  be  invited  to  participate. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair,  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  best  entries. 

Sandra  Thomas,  secretary 

BELMONT  CARDINALS  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 

Belmont  Junior  High  School,  Belmont 

This  club  has  recently  been  interviewing  elderly  citizens  of 
Gaston  County  to  learn  of  changes  in  the  community.  Each 
member  also  prepared  a  report  on  local  history  and  examined 
photographs  of  historic  sites  in  the  county. 

Andra  Thomason,  secretary 

DOUGLAS  BYRD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  CLUB, 

Douglas  Byrd  High  School,  Fayetteville 

On  December  13,  this  club  held  a  meeting  and  the  constitu- 
tion was  read  in  order  to  familiarize  new  members  with  the 
club's  bylaws.  Committees  were  set  up  and  the  club  elected 
to  visit  two  local  cemeteries  so  that  tombstone  rubbings  could 
be  made. 

Jamie  Ayars,  secretary 


HARMONY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Harmony  Elementary 
School,  Harmony 

The  Harmony  chapter  recently  held  a  raffle  to  raise  funds  for      Raffle  means  a  sale  in  which 
a  sign  to  be  placed  in  front  of  their  school.  A  field  trip  to  King's      many  people  each  pay  a  small 
Mountain  has  been  planned  for  this  spring  and  everyone  is      sum  for  a  chance  to  win  a  Pnze 
looking  forward  to  the  trip.  Officers  were  elected  recently  to 
serve  in  the  1978-1979  year. 

Helen  Parker,  adviser 


In  Raleigh  for  Culture  Week  activities  last  fall,  members  of  The  Skewarki- 
ans,  Bear  Grass  School,  Williamston,  presented  Duke  Homestead,  Durham, 
with  an  old  tobacco  press  that  was  once  used  while  preparing  tobaco  leaf  for 
market.  James  R.  McPherson  (right  foreground)  accepted  the  press  from 
(left  to  right)  Kevin  Washington,  Bob  Peele,  Kay  Wynne,  Sharon  Craft,  and 
club  adviser  Elizabeth  Roberson.  (For  information  about  Duke  Homestead  see 
"Preserving  the  Heritage  of  the  Colonial  Weed,"  page  8,  and  "State  Historic 
Sites,"  page  32,  Winter,  1978,  THJH.) 


Correction 

In  the  last  issue  of  THJH,  Fall, 
1978,  page  31,  the  photograph 
was  accidently  printed  in  re- 
verse form.  That  is,  the  Ske- 
warkians  appear  right-to-left 
instead  of  left-to-right. 


As  a  part  of  its  educational  program,  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates  is  placing  a  year's  complimentary 
subscription  of  this  journal  in  the  school  libraries  and  public 
libraries  of  North  Carolina. 
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Chattel  Challie's  Chats 


This  is  our  final  issue  of  THJH  for  the  1978-1979  school  year. 
Over  the  years  the  Tar  Heel  state  has  ranked  number  one  in  many 
types  of  achievements.  This  issue  contains  interesting  informa- 
tion about  achievements  that  took  place  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
first  time  anywhere,  or  for  the  first  time  within  our  state.  What 
better  way  is  there  to  end  the  year  than  with  a  magazine  devoted 
to  North  Carolina's  achievements!  In  addition  to  a  list  of  achieve- 
ments, there  are  articles  about  the  famous  baseball  player,  Babe 
Ruth;  the  first  mechanical  tobacco  harvester;  the  late  Frank 
Proffitt,  Sr.,  musical  spokesman  of  North  Carolina's  mountains; 
Capitol  Square  archaeology;  the  state's  first  black  sheriff  since 
Reconstruction;  North  Carolina's  first  incorporated  town;  and 
an  essay  about  colonial  transportation  that  was  a  finalist  entry  in 
the  national  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  history  essay 
competition.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  discussing  this 
issue. 

The  association  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  turnout  for  its 
Awards  Day  program,  May  24-25,  on  the  campus  of  Meredith 
College  in  Raleigh.  Indications  are  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
student  entries  in  the  contest,  and  attendance  for  the  Friday  pro- 
gram may  set  a  record.  All  members  of  the  association  are  invited 
to  participate.  Should  you  not  be  able  to  attend,  you  will  be  able  to 
read  about  the  program,  project  winners,  speakers,  and  special 
workshops  in  the  upcoming  fall  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  In 
that  issue,  we  will  announce  the  name  of  the  junior  historian  who 
will  be  representing  our  state  at  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Symposium  in  Vincennes,  Indiana  (see  pages  26-27,  Winter,  1979, 
THJH).  An  article  about  the  symposium  will  be  included,  too. 

Summer  is  an  excellent  time  to  discover  North  Carolina. 
Make  sure  your  vacation  plans  include  trips  to  the  state's  three 
geographic  regions.  Carry  along  your  camera  and  tape  recorder. 
You  might  wish  to  photograph  interesting  features  of  a  historical 
landmark  or  interview  people  about  their  community.  Take  time 
to  tour  our  state  historic  sites.  Also,  state  parks,  such  as  Mt. 
Mitchell  (where  hiking  is  popular),  offer  many  recreational  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  many  junior  historians,  the  close  of  this  school  year  marks 
the  end  of  your  involvement  with  the  state  junior  history  pro- 
gram. Some  students  will  be  advancing  to  schools  where  there  are 
no  clubs  and  some  will  be  graduating  from  high  school.  We  salute 
our  older  junior  historians  and  wish  them  much  success.  It  is 
hoped  that  their  interest  in  state  history  will  grow  and  develop. 

THJH  themes  for  the  1979-1980  school  year  will  be  "Awards 
Day,"  "Local  History,"  and  "North  Carolina  Myths  and  Legends." 
The  association  staff  will  be  compiling  the  copy  for  the  Awards 
("Charter  Charlie"  cont'd,  on  page  20) 


Charter  Charlie 


Symposium  A  meeting  or 
conference  for  the  discussion 
of  some  subject. 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  ad- 
joining copy. 
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Cover 

This  issue  primarily  deals  with  some  of  man's  achievements 
that  first  occurred  within  North  Carolina,  or  within  the  land 
area  that  eventually  became  North  Carolina.  Some  events 
occurred  within  the  state  for  the  first  time  anywhere,  while 
others  are  cited  because  they  are  the  first  such  events  to 
occur  here. 

The  cover  illustration  is  believed  to  represent  another  first. 
A  member  of  Walter  Raleigh's  group,  who  came  to  our  Outer 
Banks  in  1585,  was  John  White.  During  exploration  of  the 
coastal  area,  White  made  water-color  drawings  of  what  he 
saw.  He  recorded  views  of  Indians,  their  way  of  life,  their  dress, 
and  their  villages.  He  also  recorded  plant  and  animal  life.  Today, 
White's  drawings  are  considered  the  earliest  depictions  of  life 
in  what  is  now  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  first  scienti- 
fic drawings  of  southeastern  native  Americans. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FIRSTS 

Many  important  events  that  occurred  in  the  state  are  marked 
by  monuments,  plaques,  and  statues.  State  historical  highway 
markers  also  provide  us  with  information  about  our  citizens  and 
their  accomplishments.  Some  events  have  not  been  marked  in  a 
tangible  way,  yet  they  are  important. 

The  people  of  our  state  have  achieved  much  since  English- 
men first  set  foot  on  our  native  soil  in  1585.  Many  events  which 
have  occurred  here  are  of  national  significance.  Other  events  are 
important  because  their  occurrence  was  for  the  first  time  in  the 
state's  history.  We  cannot  possibly  list  all  of  North  Carolina's 
firsts,  but  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  ones  are  discussed  here. 

ENGLISH  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW  WORLD 

The  Roanoke  Island  colony,  established  by  Ralph  Lane  and  his 
men,  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  New  World,  1585  and 
1587. 

CHILD  BORN  TO  ENGLISH  PARENTS 

Virginia  Dare  was  the  first  child  of  English  parents  born  in 
North  America.  The  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Eleanor  White 
Dare,  Virginia  was  born  August  18,  1587,  shortly  after  the  third 
group  of  colonists  arrived  on  Roanoke  Island. 


Provincial  means  of  a  province; 
local.  A  provincial  congress  is 
made  up  of  members,  or 
delegates,  who  represent  only 
a  local  area. 


A  view  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  printed  in  1 907.  (Compare  this 
view  with  the  one  sketched  during  the  period  1815-1818  when  James  K.  Polk 
was  a  student  there  (Winter,  1978,  THJH,  page  14). 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OPENS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  univer- 
sity to  open  its  doors  to  students.  It  opened  on  January  15,  1795. 
The  first  student,  Hinton  James  of  Wilmington,  did  not  arrive 
until  February  12.  First-term  enrollment  was  forty-one  students. 

FORESTRY  SCHOOL 

The  first  forestry  school  in  the  United  States  was  established 
in  1898  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck  in  Transylvania  County.  Dr. 
Schenck,  chief  forester  of  Biltmore  Estate  near  Asheville, 
operated  the  school  until  1912. 


PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  CALLED  AND  HELD  IN  DEFI- 
ANCE OF  BRITISH  ORDERS 

The  First  Provincial  Congress  in  America  to  be  called  and  held 
in  defiance  of  British  orders  was  the  provincial  congress  which 
met  in  New  Bern,  August  25-27,  1774.  North  Carolina's  First 
Provincial  Congress,  attended  by  seventy-one  delegates,  "fully 
launched  North  Carolina  into  the  revolutionary  movement." 

NAVAL  STORES 

From  1720  to  1870  North  Carolina  led  the  world  in  the 
production  of  naval  stores — tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine.  They 
were  the  colony's  most  valuable  export.  This  industry  gave 
North  Carolina  its  nickname,  "Tar  Heel  State." 

GOLD  PRODUCING  STATE 

Until  1849,  North  Carolina  was  the  leading  producer  of  gold. 
The  first  gold  coin  ever  minted  in  the  United  States  was  made  in 
the  state.  It  was  issued  by  Christopher  Bechtler,  a  German  immi- 
grant who  established  a  private  mint  at  Rutherfordton  in  1831. 
Four  years  later,  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint  was  founded 
in  Charlotte.  It  remained  in  operation  until  1861  when  North 
Carolina  seceded  from  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Schenck  in  German  Riding  Cos- 
tume, about  1905. 


The  Chowan  County  Courthouse  has  been  said  to  be  perhaps  the  finest 
Georgian-style  courthouse  in  the  South.  Its  central  courtroom,  flanking 
offices,  and  semi-circular  apse  at  the  rear  reflect  Tidewater  Virginia  plans. 
The  choice  of  the  interior  plan  and  the  design  of  the  two-story  facade  and 
cupola  are  attributed  to  a  resident  of  Edenton. 


COURTHOUSE 

The  state's  oldest  courthouse  is  the  Chowan  County  Court- 
house (Edenton),  was  built  in  1767. 

WOMAN  POSTMASTER 

On  September  27,  1792,  Sarah  De  Crow  was  appointed  the 
first  woman  postmaster  in  the  United  States.  She  served  in  the 
town  of  Hertford. 

X-RAY  PHOTOGRAPH 

On  January  12, 1896,  Dr.  Harry  Lewis  Smith,  a  Davidson  Col- 
lege physics  professor,  made  the  first  X-ray  photograph  in  the 
United  States.  He  also  made  the  first  diagnostic  use  of  the  X-ray  to 
locate  a  thimble  which  a  young  girl  had  swallowed. 

RADIO  S-O-S 

The  first  American  S-O-S  call  was  made  from  the  liner 
Arapahoe  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Hatteras  on  August  11,  1909.  The 
steamer,  sailing  out  of  New  York  bound  for  Charleston,  had 
experienced  engine  trouble. 

CASUALTY  RATE 

Although  North  Carolina  was  reluctant  to  join  the  southern 
cause,  the  state  furnished  and  lost  more  men  than  any  other 
Confederate  state.  The  state  provided  about  one-seventh  of  all 
Confederate  soldiers — a  total  of  125,000  men.  Her  total  loss  in 
battle  and  to  disease  was  40,275. 


COTTON  MILL 

The  Schenck-Warlick  Mill,  built  before  1816 
County,  was  the  state's  first  cotton  mill. 


Lincoln 


North  Carolina'stroops  who  fought 
at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  July 
1 ,  2,  and  3,  1 863,  are  honored  by  this 
memorial.  The  26th  North  Carolina 
Regiment  suffered  a  greater  loss  at 
Gettysburg  than  any  other  regiment. 
In  1927  and  1929,  the  General  Assem- 
bly appropriated  $50,000  for  the 
memorial  and  engaged  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum  to  sculptor  the  monument. 
Borglum  is  better  known  for  his 
sculptor  of  the  four  presidents  at 
Mount  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota. 


Hydroelectric  relates  to  the 
production  of  electricity  by 
use  of  water  power. 


A  dressing  chest  manufactured  by 
High  Point  Furniture  Company,  High 
Point,  about  1900  and  constructed  of 
oak,  poplar,  and  marble.  Its  style  is  a 
popularized  version  of  Eastlake. 


St.  Thomas  as  it  appeared  prior  to  restoration  during  the  1950s. 


CHURCH 

St.  Thomas  Church,  Bath,  is  the  oldest  church  building  in  the 
state.  It  was  constructed  in  1734. 

TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE 

In  October,  1879,  the  first  telephone  exchanges  in  the  state 
were  opened  in  Raleigh  and  Wilmington,  and  in  the  same  year  long 
distance  telephone  service  was  established  between  Wilmington 
and  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

FURNITURE  FACTORY 

The  first  furniture  factory  in  the  state  was  the  High  Point 
Furniture  Company  founded  in  1888  by  M.  J.  Wrenn,  T.  F.  Wrenn, 
John  H.  Tate,  and  E.  A.  Snow.  Wooden  beds  and  sideboards  were 
its  major  products. 

TOWN  NAMED  FOR  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Washington  in  Beaufort  County  was  the  first  town  in  the 
United  States  to  be  named  for  George  Washington.  James  Bonner 
established  Forks  of  Tar  River  on  November  30,  1771.  The  town 
was  renamed  for  Washington  when  he  became  commander  of  the 
Continental  Army  in  late  1775. 

HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT 

In  1898,  the  Fries  Manufacturing  and  Power  Company  in- 
stalled the  state's  first  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Yadkin  River. 

4-H  Club 

The  Corn  Club,  organized  at  Ahoskie  in  1909,  was  the  state's 
first  4-H  Club. 


The  Newbold-White  House. 


HOUSE 

The  Newbold-White  House,  constructed  around  1680,  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  North  Carolina.  The  house, 
which  is  being  restored,  is  located  in  Perquimans  County. 

LAND  GRANT 

The  oldest  recorded  land  grant  in  the  state  is  dated  1662.  The 
deed  was  made  to  George  Durant  on  March  1,  1662,  by  "Kilcoca- 
nen,  King  of  the  Yeopim  Indians"  for  a  tract  of  land  in  Per- 
quimans County. 

RAILROAD 

The  first  railroad  in  the  state  was  completed  in  1833  from 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  to  Blakely,  on  the  Roanoke  River.  The 
Petersburg  Railroad  extended  just  nine  miles  inside  the  state 
boundary. 

STEAMBOAT 

In  1818,  Otway  Burns,  a  privateer  in  the  War  of  1812,  built 
the  state's  first  steamboat.  The  shipyard  was  located  in  Swans- 
boro. 

SCHOOL 

The  first  known  school  in  the  state  was  established  in  Pas- 
quotank County  in  1705.  Charles  Griffin  was  the  teacher.  The 
first  public  school  opened  in  Rockingham  County  in  1840. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

About  1700  the  first  public  library  was  established  in  the 
town  of  Bath.  Rev.  Thomas  Bray  of  England  provided  books  for 
the  colony. 

POST  ROAD 

Beginning  in  1738  and  1739,  mail  was  first  carried  on  a 
regular  basis  in  North  Carolina  on  a  post  road  which  ran  from 
New  England  to  Charleston. 


Privateer  A  person  who  owned 
and  commanded  an  armed  ship 
and  who  held  a  government 
commission  to  attack  and 
capture  enemy  ships. 
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According  to  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  day  (Virginia  Gazette,  April  28, 
1738,  and  South  Carolina  Gazette, 
April  26,  1739),  regular  post  routes 
were  established  through  North 
Carolina  when  a  route  southward 
reached  Edenton  in  1738  and  in  1739 
money  was  provided  ". .  .for  the  carry- 
ing on  a  Post  from  this  [South  Caro- 
lina] to  the  Northern  Colonies; . . .  that 
the  said  Post  will  proceed  for  George- 
Town,  Cape  Fear,  Edenton  and  so 
through  the  Northern  Colonies  on  the 
Twentieth  Day  of  every  Month,  and 
endeavor  to  return  to  Charlestown 
as  expeditiously  as  may  be,  or  on  the 
Nineteenth  of  the  following  Month  at 
farthest." 


Flue-curing  means  curing  with 
heat  transmitted  through  a  flue 
(tube,  pipe,  or  other  enclosed 
passage)  without  exposing  the 
tobacco  to  smoke  or  fumes. 

Moravians  A  Protestant 
denomination  of  people  who 
arose  from  a  15th-century 
religious  reform  movement  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in 
Europe. 

Impeach  means  to  accuse  a 
public  official  of  wrongdoings. 


Governor  William  W.  Holden 


Bethabara  Church  was  built  by  Moravians  in  1788,  its  cupola  ". . .  built  on 
August  20  and  21."  The  structure  had  dual  functions;  it  was  both  the  church 
and  rectory,  or  Gemeinhaus. 

BRIGHT-LEAF  TOBACCO 

About  1852,  Abisha  and  Elisha  Slade  of  Caswell  County 
perfected  the  production  of  bright  yellow  tobacco  by  using 
charcoal  in  the  curing  process.  This  new  flue-curing  process  had 
been  discovered  accidentally  by  a  Slade  slave  named  Stephen. 

MORAVIAN  SETTLEMENT 

Moravians  from  Pennsylvania  established  their  first 
settlement  in  Bethabara  in  1753.  The  community  is  located  in 
Forsyth  County. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY 

The  first  mail  over  a  R.F.D.  route  in  North  Carolina  was 
carried  out  of  China  Grove  in  Rowan  County,  October  23,  1896. 

JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB 

The  first  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  club  was  established  at 
Earl  Bradsher  School,  Roxboro,  in  April,  1954.  The  club  was 
known  as  the  Junior  Historian  Club  of  Roxboro. 

OFFICIAL  STATE  ACTION  TOWARD  INDEPENDENCE 

On  April  12,  1776,  the  delegates  meeting  at  the  Fourth  Provin- 
cial Congress  in  Halifax  approved  a  resolution  that  was  the  first 
official  state  action  toward  independence.  This  document  is 
known  as  the  Halifax  Resolves.  The  date  of  its  adoption  appears 
on  the  North  Carolina  state  flag. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  GOVERNOR 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  to  impeach  its 
governor  and  remove  him  from  office.  Gov.  William  Woods 
Holden,  charged  with  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors"  was 
impeached  and  removed  from  office  in  1871.  Two  thirds  of  the 
state  Senate  found  him  guilty  of  six  of  the  eight  charges  brought 
against  him. 

ASSEMBLY 

The  Albemarle  County  Assembly,  the  initial  law-making 
body  in  Carolina,  first  met  in  1665  in  Pasquotank  County. 


The  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the  sterling  silver  medal  designed  for  the 
first  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  1853. 

STATE  FAIR 

The  first  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  sponsored  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Raleigh,  October  18-21,  1853. 

PRINTING  PRESS 

The  first  printing  press  in  North  Carolina  was  set  up  by  James 
Davis  in  New  Bern  in  1749.  He  published  the  first  book  (A  Collec- 
tion of  all  the  Public  Acts  of  Assembly,  of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina: 
Now  in  Force  and  Use)  and  newspaper  [North  Carolina  Gazette)  in  the 
colony. 

OLDEST  TOWN 

Bath,  established  in  1705,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state.  The 
legislature  incorporated  the  town  on  March  8, 1706.  In  1715,  Bath 
became  the  first  official  port  of  entry  in  the  province. 
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The  front  cover  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Gazette  published  June  16, 1775. 


Historic  December  17,  1903,  Kitty  Hawk. 

AIRPLANE  FLIGHT  BY  MAN 

Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  piloted  a  mechanically  driven, 
heavier-than-air  machine  on  December  17,  1903.  Although  Or- 
ville Wright  remained  aloft  a  mere  twelve  seconds,  it  was  man's 
first  flight  by  self-powered  airplane.  The  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary commemorating  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wright 
Brothers  was  held  in  December,  1978,  at  the  Wright  Brothers 
National  Memorial  at  Kill  Devil  Hills. 


SOURCES: 

Corey,  Faris  Jane.  North  Carolina 
Firsts.  Raleigh:  Provincial  Press, 
1971. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage  and  Albert 
Ray  Newsome.  North  Carolina:  The 
History  of  a  Southern  State.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1973. 

Tarlton,  William  S.  Guide  to  North 
Carolina  Historical  Highway 
Markers.   Raleigh:  Archives  and 
History,  1964. 


TALLEST  LIGHTHOUSE 

Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  located  on  the  Outer  Banks,  is  the 
nation's  tallest  lighthouse.  The  tower  rises  208  feet  from  its  foun- 
dation; 268  steps  must  be  climbed  to  reach  the  light.  This  brick 
lighthouse  was  erected  during  the  1870s. 

OPEN-FACE  GRANITE  QUARRY 

The  largest  open-face  granite  quarry  in  the  world  is  at  Mount 
Airy.  The  area  under  operation  is  in  excess  of  ninety  acres.  The 
Wright  Brothers  Memorial  at  Kitty  Hawk  is  constructed  of 
Mount  Airy  granite. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  first  sit-in  lunch  counter  demonstration  in  the  United 
States  began  at  Greensboro  on  February  1,  I960,  by  students  from 
North  Carolina  A  &  T  College. 


The  first  sit-in  lunch  counter  dem- 
onstration in  the  United  States  that 
attracted  national  attention  began  in 
Woolworth's  at  Greensboro,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1960.  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  practice  of  not  serving  blacks  in 
eating  places  previously  reserved  for 
whites. 
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BATH,  NORTH  CAROLINA'S 
FIRST  INCORPORATED  TOWN 

Heather  Franklin 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Bath,  in  Beaufort  County,  became  North  Carolina's  first  in- 
corporated town  in  1705.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  named  for  Bath 
County.  Bath  County  had  been  named  in  honor  of  John  Granville, 
Earl  of  Bath  (England).  The  county  was  created  in  1696  and  in- 
cluded an  area  extending  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  Cape  Fear. 

The  first  settlers  were  French  Huguenots  from  Virginia. 
Among  the  early  English  inhabitants  was  John  Lawson,  who  laid 
out  the  town  about  1704  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Pamlico  River. 
By  1708,  the  town  was  noted  as  having  twelve  houses  and  about 
fifty  people.  Bath  grew  very  slowly  and  for  many  years  remained 
sparsely  populated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  place  of  importance. 

Many  survivors  of  the  massacre  by  Tuscarora  Indians  on 
September  22,  1711,  escaped  to  Bath  from  white  settlements 
established  from  the  Neuse  to  the  Pamlico  rivers. 

Before  the  pirate  Blackbeard  was  killed  in  1718,  he  was  often 
in  the  area  of  Bath. 

In  1746,  the  town  was  considered  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  but  by  1785  the  town  of  Washington,  twelve  miles  up  the 
Pamlico  River,  had  attracted  most  local  trade  and  become  the 
county  seat  of  government. 

St.  Thomas  Church,  built  in  1734,  is  a  local  historic  site.  St. 
Thomas  Parish  received  a  library  from  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bray 
in  1701  and  this  gift  established  the  first  public  library  in  North 
Carolina. 


FIRST  TOBACCO  HARVESTER 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  from  Smoke  To  Gold,  the  award- 
winning  book  published  by  The  Skewarkians,  Bear  Grass  School, 
Williamston.  (For  more  from  Smoke  To  Gold  see  pages  19-21,  Winter, 
1979,  THJH;  and  pages  11,  12,  and  30-32,  Fall,  1978,  THJH. 

Jim  Brown  Holliday  was  born  in  Martin  County  in  1919.  He 
grew  up  on  a  farm  near  Jamesville  and  helped  his  father  put  in 
tobacco  every  year.  As  a  young  boy,  Jim  always  thought  there 
must  be  an  easier  way  to  put  in  tobacco  than  the  way  they  were 
doing.  As  he  toiled  in  the  hot  sun,  pulling  the  leaves  of  tobacco, 
putting  them  on  trucks,  and  then  carrying  them  back  to  the  barn, 
he  tried  to  think  of  a  better  way  to  do  it. 

One  day  as  he  was  riding  back  into  the  field  on  one  of  the 


Heather  Franklin 


Huguenots  A  French 
Protestant  or  French 
Reformed  denomination 
especially  of  the  16-  and  17th- 
centuries. 
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tobacco  trucks,  he  wondered  if  he  could  rig  up  a  machine  that 
would  travel  down  the  rows  of  tobacco  with  the  workers  right  on 
the  machine.  With  this  machine  you  would  be  able  to  pull  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  pass  them  to  loopers  on  the  machine,  and 
have  the  tobacco  on  sticks  by  the  time  you  got  to  the  end  of  the 
row.  Since  he  had  no  money  and  very  little  support  from  his 
elders,  he  pushed  the  thought  to  the  back  of  his  mind. 

When  he  came  home  from  the  army  in  1947,  however,  and 
started  working  in  the  tobacco  fields  again,  that  old  idea  of  a 
mechanical  harvester  came  back  into  his  mind.  He  built  a  sleigh 
and  fastened  a  one-by-four  piece  of  lumber  directly  in  front  of  a 
seat.  He  put  wire  spring  clips  to  the  lumber  and  put  the  device  to 
work.  This  didn't  work  too  well,  but  before  the  next  harvest  sea- 
son came,  he  had  drawn  plans  for  a  three-wheel,  high-clearance, 
self-propelled  machine. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  make  work  properly  on  this  ma- 
chine was  the  automatic  looping  device.  In  the  years  between  1948 
and  1951,  he  built  several  different  looping  devices,  but  none  of 
them  worked  well  enough  to  use  on  the  machine.  He  then  went 
back  to  the  original  method  of  looping  by  hand. 

He  began  to  work  in  earnest  on  the  harvester  in  1952  and 
made  many  of  the  parts  by  hand  in  A.  E.  Browder's  machine  shop 
in  Williamston.  The  first  tests  of  the  machine  were  made  on  Jim's 
farm  near  Jamesville  in  1953.  The  first  day  it  was  put  to  work  in 
the  field,  people  came  from  as  far  away  as  100  miles  to  see  it.  It  was 
a  curiosity  to  see  and  many  old-timers  stood  around  still  puzzled 
as  to  how  that  "newfangled  contraption"  worked!  Of  course, 
there  had  always  been  some  skeptics  who  said  that  it  would  never 
work!  The  first  year,  Jim  housed  twenty-eight  acres  of  tobacco 
and  saved  $1700  on  labor  alone. 

Jim's  original  idea  was  to  use  the  machine  for  himself  and  not 
to  manufacture  it  in  large  quantities.  He  knew  very  little  about 
patents,  but  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  get  a  patent  on  the 
harvester  and  begin  production  of  it.  It  was  put  into  production  by 
Harrington  Manufacturing  Company  in  Lewiston,  but  through 
many  unfortunate  events  regarding  the  patent,  Jim  never  got 

Revolutionized  means  rich  on  this  machine  that  revolutionized  the  harvesting  of  tobacco. 

produced  a  great  change  in.  Someone  else  claimed  to  have  had  the  idea  first  and  after  many 
court  battles  Jim,  weary  with  the  whole  thing,  almost  sorry  that 
he  had  even  had  the  idea  of  a  harvester  in  the  first  place,  went  back 

Stifle  means  to  suppress  or       to  farming.  It's  very  hard  to  stifle  an  inventive  mind,  however,  and 

hold  back.  Jim  is  busy  even  now  with  inventing  new  things  that  will  "make 

the  job  a  little  easier."  □ 


JOHN  H.  BAKER,  JR., 
N.C.'S  FIRST  BLACK  SHERIFF 
SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION 


Ada  Shaw 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

In  1978,  John  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  became  the  first  black  sheriff  in 
North  Carolina  since  Reconstruction.  Thirty-six  years  earlier,  his 
father  served  as  Raleigh's  first  black  policeman. 

How  did  Sheriff  Baker  do  it?  Some  people  say  that  many  fac- 
tors helped  him.  His  sports  career,  the  support  of  local  news 
media,  his  personal  appearance,  and  political  timing  are  among  the 
factors  often  given. 

For  twelve  years  Baker  was  a  professional  football  player.  He 
played  for  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,and  the 
Detroit  Lions. 

When  Baker  decided  to  run  for  sheriff,  it  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  him.  He  had  been  a  deputy  for  several  years.  In  1974 
the  publisher  of  Raleigh's  leading  newspaper  had  encouraged  him 
to  run  for  the  office.  In  early  1978,  he  decided  to  take  the  big  gam- 
ble to  run. 

During  the  campaign,  both  of  Raleigh's  newspapers,  pub- 
lished by  the  News  and  Observer  Publishing  Company,  endorsed 
Baker.  There  was  an  aggressive  "get  out  to  vote"  campaign  con- 
ducted in  predominantly  black  precincts.  News  stories  told  about 
jailers,  in  the  county  jail  run  by  the  sheriff's  department,  being 
bribed.  This  seemed  to  make  people  anxious  for  a  change. 

Sixty-seven-year-old  Sheriff  Robert  Pleasants  had  been  in  of- 
fice for  thirty-two  years  and  he  decided  to  retire.  During  the  cam- 
paign, he  supported  his  chief  deputy,  Lester  Kelly,  for  his  succes- 
sor. 

During  the  second  Democratic  primary,  Baker  and  Kelly  dis- 
agreed on  some  major  issues.  For  instance,  there  were  differences 
concerning  how  much  the  sheriff's  department  should  depend 
upon  federal  grants  in  order  to  operate  effectively.  Baker  was  for 
more  federal  financial  support;  Kelly  was  against  it.  The  primary 
concern  of  some  was  whether  or  not  too  much  outside  influence 
might  come  with  increased  funding. 

In  voting,  some  people  cast  their  ballots  for  still  other  reasons. 
Some  voted  for  a  "good  old  boy"  image  seen  in  Kelly;  others  voted 
for  a  progressive  image  projected  by  Baker. 

Kelly  damaged  his  position  on  the  night  of  the  first  Demo- 
cratic primary  by  making  a  statement  that  was  regarded  as  racist. 
When  the  second  primary  took  place,  Baker  won  "hands  down." 

From  the  outset,  it  seemed  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
deputies  supported  Baker.  Sensing  that  Baker  would  win,  most  of 
the  remaining  deputies  [who  had  not  openly  supported  Baker 
earlier]  began  to  do  so. 


Reconstruction  was  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War  during 
which  various  plans  were 
attempted  or  carried  out  to 
reunite  the  states  under  the 
central  authority  of  the 
federal  government  in 
Washington.  Some  acts  were 
vindictive. 

Opportune  means  favorable. 

Predominantly  means  of 
greater  number,  strength. 

Bribed  means  favoring 
money  or  other  reward,  and 
having  it  accepted,  to  get 
something  done  which  is 
dishonest,  unlawful. 

Progressive  means  favoring 
progress,  wanting 
improvement  or  reform  in 
government. 


John  H.  Baker,  Jr. 


Baker's  Republican  opponent,  Clyde  Cook,  seemed  to  want 
Baker  regarded  as  an  outsider.  Actually,  Raleigh  was  Baker's 
home  since  birth  and  during  his  years  as  a  professional  ball  player 
he  maintained  his  home  here  between  playing  seasons.  So  Baker 
took  a  cheerful  position  about  that  issue. 

"Will  Baker  win?"  many  asked.  Most  observers  felt  that  the 
ex-football  player  had  the  election  "in  the  bag."  Other  observers 
were  not  sure  if  a  sufficient  number  of  white  voters  were  ready 
for  a  black  sheriff. 

During  the  campaigning  there  was  evidence  that  some  voters 
would  be  voting  along  racial  lines.  Baker,  however,  felt  that  most 
citizens  wanted  to  know  what  the  candidate  was  going  to  do,  not 
what  color  he  was. 

The  students  in  a  social  studies  class,  taught  by  one  of  our 
Martin  '76ers  advisers,  seemed  to  think  that  Baker  would  have 
won  by  a  wider  margin  if  a  vote-counting  mixup  had  not  occurred. 
In  our  adviser's  combined  classes,  a  mock  election  was  held  Nov- 
ember 7,  1978,  and  the  student  vote  was  79  for  Baker  and  24  for 
Cook.  □ 


Primary  means  an  election  in 
which  members  of  a  political 
party  choose  their  candidates 
for  office.  Primaries  occur 
before  the  regular  election  that 
is  held  between  opposition 
parties. 
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FIRST  IN  FREEDOM 


Rosann  Tung 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Since  1975,  North  Carolina's  license  plates  have  been  adorned 
with  the  words  "First  in  Freedom."  The  phrase  was  picked  as  the 
state  slogan  to  serve  as  part  of  the  state's  observance  of  the  coun- 
try's bicentennial. 

"First  in  Freedom"  referred  to  the  date  April  12, 1776.  On  that 
date  members  of  the  state's  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  assem- 
bled in  Halifax  became  the  country's  first  state  representatives  to 
impower  their  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  to  declare  independence  from  the  mother  country, 
England.  The  authority  was  granted  in  a  report  called  the  Halifax 
Resolves  and  delivered  to  Philadelphia. 

Due  largely  to  the  controversy  about  the  slogan  [many  people 
related  the  slogan  to  civil  and  social  affairs],  the  Department  of 
Transportation  decided  to  delete  the  phrase,  beginning  with  the 
1980  plates.  Transportation  Secretary  Thomas  Bradshaw  and 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  Commissioner  Elmer  Peters  made  the 
decision  to  remove  the  slogan. 

For  the  meantime,  Attorney  General  Rufus  Edmisten  ruled 
that  people  could  cover  the  slogans  if  they  wished.  No  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  whether  future  North  Carolina  license  plates  will 
have  a  slogan. 

While  the  slogan  remains  on  vehicle  license  plates,  it  reminds 
us  daily  of  an  important  North  Carolina  first.  How  many  people 
stop  to  think,  as  they  look  at  the  plates,  that  North  Carolina  was 
such  a  progressive  and  leading  state  in  1776? 


-^1  Ur. 


Slogan  A  word  or  phrase  used 
to  express  a  characteristic. 

Impower  means  to  give  official 
authority  to;  authorized; 
delegate  legal  power  to. 
Impower  is  obsolete  (no  longer 
used)  spelling;  now  empower. 


INDEPENDENCE 

|The  Halifax  Resolves"! 
■first  formal  sanction! 
■of  American  Independ-f 
fence,  adopted  in  this| 
[town.  April  12,  1776. 


The  state  historical  marker  at  Halifax 
and  (at  left)  a  portion  of  the  document. 


BABE  RUTH  AND  HIS  FIRST 
PROFESSIONAL  HOME  RUN 


David  Volz 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


Almost  everyone  seems  to  know  that  Babe  Ruth  was  a  base- 
ball player.  Babe  Ruth  hit  714  home  runs  during  his  professional 
career.  It  was  the  world's  record  until  Hank  Aaron  hit  his  715th  in 
1974. 

Though  many  people  know  who  Ruth  was,  few  people  know 
where  he  hit  his  first  professional  home  run.  It  happened  in 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Babe  Ruth  went  on  to  create  a  great 
career  in  baseball. 


Babe  Ruth's  first  professional  home  run  was  not  counted 
among  the  714  home  runs  made  in  regular  season  games  by  the 
time  he  retired  in  1935.  When  he  hit  the  first  home  run  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  Ruth  was  nineteen  years  old  and  had  just  been 
employed  by  the  Baltimore  Orioles  and  brought  to  Fayetteville  to 
join  the  team  in  spring  training. 

Years  later,  Babe  Ruth  told  how  Jack  Dunn,  ".  .  .  boss  of  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  .  .  ."  had  seen  to  it  that  the  players  "took  it  easy 
[in  practicing]  for  a  long  time.  .  .  ."  Ruth  told  that  they  finally  had 
an  intrasquad  game  and  that  during  the  latter  part  of  that  first 
game  he  hit  his  first  professional  home  run.  Ruth  later  said  that 
".  .  .  the  ball  cleared  the  right-field  fence  and  landed  in  a  cornfield 
beyond." 

The  distance  that  Ruth's  first  home  run  ball  traveled  was  con- 
sidered remarkable  for  the  day  and  the  distance  was  measured  and 
found  to  be  almost  350  feet.  A  highway  historical  marker  current- 
ly designates  the  site. 


The  Editor 


Ruth  in  Fayetteville.  This  is  the  first  pic- 
ture ever  made  of  Babe  Ruth  as  a  profes- 
sional ball  player.  It  was  taken  in  Fayette- 
ville on  the  day  in  1914  that  he  began  his 
fabulous  career. 

Photograph  used  by  permission  of  Balti- 
more News  American,  as  reproduced  from 
the  Baltimore  American,  September  3, 1950. 


Professional  means  making  a 
business  or  trade  of  something 
which  others  do  for  pleasure. 

Intrasquad  means  occuring 
within  a  single  squad  or  team. 
Members  of  opposing  sides  all 
belonged  to  the  Orioles  team. 

Designates  means  points  out. 


DENISE  DURHAM, 
CIVIL  WAR  BUFF 


Mimi  Rosenblatt,  former  adviser 
Flat  Rock  Junior  Historian 
Flat  Rock  Junior  High  School 
Flat  Rock 


When  a  Connecticut  Yankee  came  to  King  Arthur's  court  it 
created  quite  a  stir;  almost  as  much  as  the  one  a  junior  high  school 
girl  caused  when  she  joined  the  Civil  War  Roundtable  of  North 
Carolina.  About  a  year  ago,  fourteen-year-old  Denise  Durham  of 
Flat  Rock  Junior  High  School  appeared  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
a  group  of  men,  most  of  whom  were  retirees,  assembled  to  discuss 
the  Civil  War.  Initially,  their  mutual  fascination  with  the  war 
brought  them  together  under  the  leadership  of  Norval  Bacon, 
who  taught  history  at  Lawrenceville  School  for  boys  in  New  Jer- 
sey before  retiring  to  Hendersonville  in  1973.  The  response  to  the 
idea  was  so  enthusiastic  that  during  the  same  year  the  group  be- 
came incorporated  as  the  Civil  War  Roundtable  of  North  Carolina. 

"When  Denise  came  to  the  meeting,  it  was  a  very  charming 
thing,"  recalls  Bacon.  "What  interested  me  the  most  was  that  the 
men  in  the  organization  soon  didn't  think  anything  about  it.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  a  group  of  older  men  to  say,  'Bless  your 
little  heart'  to  this  girl,  but  they  didn't  pay  attention  to  her  a'tall, 
any  more  than  they  would  any  member." 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  their  acceptance  of  Denise  as  "one  of 
the  boys"  is  that  she  does  her  homework.  She  studies  the  subject 
matter,  subscribes  to  Civil  War  Times  Illustrated,  and  saved  her  pen- 
nies to  get  The  Civil  War  Dictionary.  As  David  Fox,  a  Hendersonville 
attorney  who  brought  Denise  to  her  first  meeting,  comments, 
"She  knows  more  than  several  of  the  other  members  and  contri- 
butes more  to  the  discussion.  I'd  say  she's  right  in  the  middle." 

That's  a  rather  prestigious  place  to  be.  As  Denise  herself  re- 
marks about  the  group,  "They  sort  of  overshadow  you  with  the 
things  they  know.  It  makes  you  wonder,  'Where  have  I  been  all 
this  time?'  They're  all  so  sharp.  If  you  wanted  to  fake  it  because 
you  weren't  sure  of  something,  you  couldn't  because  they'd  pick 
it  up." 

Despite  their  serious  dedication  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  group  enjoys  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  is  exceptionally  con- 
genial. None  of  them  really  care  about  partisanism,  but  one  mem- 
ber, Charlie  Drake,  is  probably  more  pro-southern  than  the  other 
southerners.  To  humor  him  and  sometimes  set  the  mood  for  de- 
bate, they  greet  him  with,  "Set  your  shootin'  irons  at  the  door, 
Charlie." 

The  group,  currently  totaling  eighteen,  is  comprised  of  an  in- 
teresting mix,  mostly  retired  men  from  the  North.  There  are  a 
couple  of  mid-westerners  and  three  or  four  native  Carolinians. 
And  then  there  is  Denise.  As  Dave  Fox  points  out,  "Everyone 
comes  because  the  subject  matter  is  of  major  interest  to  them.  It 


Denise  Durham 


Congenial  means  suitable; 
having  similar  tastes  and 
interests.  Also,  getting  on 
well  together. 
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makes  little  difference  if  someone  is  fourteen  years  old  and  female 
or  eighty-five  years  old  and  a  male,  as  is  the  oldest  member  of 
the  club."  Most  of  the  members  had  direct  contact  with  individuals 
who  participated  in  the  war,  and  Fox,  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, jokingly  accuses  some  of  them  of  actually  participating  in 
the  conflict. 

The  relatively  small  size  of  the  club  is  contrived,  as  it  lends  it- 
self to  intimate  discussion  groups  at  individual  homes.  The  usual 
format  is  for  an  assignment  to  be  given  (such  as  researching 
lesser-known  Union  generals)  and  at  the  next  meeting  active 
participation  is  encouraged  by  all  members.  After  the  main  discus- 
sion is  terminated,  some  member,  as  Hank  Sinclair  did  at  the  last 
meeting,  might  bring  up  "things  I  discovered  while  looking  for 
other  things."  One  of  the  "things"  that  Sinclair  unearthed  was 
that  Frank  C.  Armstrong  was  a  Confederate  general  who  fought 
on  both  sides  of  the  war  when  he  found  it  expedient  to  do  so. 
Laughing,  Sinclair  comments,  "That's  what  I  call  the  all-American 
boy."  To  give  some  insight  as  to  how  he  feels  about  the  Civil  War 
Roundtable,  he  adds,  "It's  the  only  meeting  of  any  kind  I  go  to  on  a 
regular  basis.  Eveyone  in  it  loves  it." 

Explaining  her  membership  in  the  club,  Denise  says,  "I  think 
being  a  member  of  the  Civil  War  Roundtable  is  a  real  honor.  It's  a 
chance  to  get  together  with  other  'buffs'  and  discuss  battles  with- 
out having  to  worry  if  you're  boring  them  to  tears.  At  school, 
whenever  I  bring  the  subject  up,  the  usual  reaction  is,  one,  every- 
body groans,  or,  two,  everybody  leaves.  My  family  puts  up  with 
my  interests,  but  sometimes  I  think  it  gets  on  their  nerves. 

"David  Fox  first  introduced  me  to  the  club.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing I  was  afraid  they  might  not  accept  a  fourteen-year-old,  but 
they  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home.  I  love  the  meetings  and 
look  forward  to  them  all  the  time." 
Cultivated  means  developed  by  Denise  cultivated  a  love  of  history  as  a  youngster  at  her 

training  or  study.  grandmother's  knee.  Tales  of  Lincoln  were  read  to  her,  which  she 

rediscovered  later  in  the  public  library.  She  eagerly  devoured  as 
many  of  Bruce  Catton's  books  as  she  could  find,  and  this  past 
summer  she  read  and  then  reread  the  three  condensed  volumes 
of  Sandburg's  Lincoln.  She  is  seriously  thinking  about  majoring  in 
history  and  wants  to  write  about  the  Civil  War.  However,  she 
doesn't  plan  to  be  just  another  Civil  War  writer.  She  aspires  to  do 
Spunk  means  spirit.  for  the  Civil  War  what  Sandburg  did  for  Lincoln.  If  the  spunk  she 

has  at  age  fourteen  is  still  in  evidence  at  age  twenty-four,  she  just 
might  be  able  to  do  it.  □ 


TRAVEL  IN  THE 
THIRTEEN  COLONIES 

Margaret  Moore 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 


In  the  early  1600s,  Europeans  began  immigrating  to  the  New 
World.  This  brought  a  great  need  for  better  and  faster  ways  to 
travel  over  land  and  sea,  and  led  to  this  interesting  story  of  trans- 
portation in  the  thirteen  colonies. 

First  there  were  the  sailing  vessels,  which  the  more  melo- 
dramatic type  of  people  dramatized,  telling  tales  of  romance  and 
excitement.  Realistically,  a  sailing  journey  was  difficult  and  even 
dangerous!  Passengers  and  crews  alike  put  up  with  wretched  con- 
ditions. Food  was  often  unappetizingly  stale  or  spoiled.  Living 
quarters  were  unsanitary.  Beds  were  kept  as  clean  as  possible,  but 
that  did  not  mean  much.  The  captain  usually  kept  a  hungry  cat  on 
board,  when  he  could  get  one,  to  keep  down  the  overpoweringly 
troublesome  rat  population.  Crews  did  not  include  trained  doctors 
to  cure  the  sick  and  properly  care  for  the  injured.  Back  then  sail- 
ing ships  depended  almost  completely  upon  the  weather.  Without 
winds  a  ship  could  drift  off  course.  Storms  quite  often  overturned 
the  seagoing  vessels  and  fog  could  block  the  sailors'  view  entirely. 
Near  the  shore  there  were  the  dangers  of  sandbars  and  sub- 
merged rocks.  Also,  there  was  a  shortage  of  reliable  charts  and 
maps. 

Once  the  colonists  arrived  in  the  New  World,  the  only  way  to 
travel  was  on  foot,  nicknamed  "shanks'  mare."  The  colonists  used 
paths  that  the  Indians  had  used  for  many  years.  Terror  could  lurk 
at  any  bend,  for  the  Indians  could  travel  on  secret  parallel  trails 
known  only  to  themselves  to  ambush  the  settlers. 

For  years,  horses  were  a  luxury  that  many  people  could  not 
afford.  To  many,  they  were  not  as  useful  as  cows.  They  were 
fewer  in  number  and  cost  three  times  as  much.  Since  there  was  a 
shortage  of  horses,  colonists  invented  ingenious  methods  for  two 
riders  to  ride  one  horse.  One  was  called  "ride  and  tie."  The  first 
rider  would  ride  the  horse  an  agreed  distance,  tie  it  to  a  tree  and 
start  walking.  The  second,  who  was  walking  during  that  time, 
reached  the  horse  and  rode  past  the  first  to  another  agreed  dis- 
tance. He  then  tied  the  horse  and  the  sequence  was  repeated.  This 
made  the  trip  easier  for  all,  including  the  horse. 

Women,  in  order  to  ride  horses  comfortably,  used  the  pillon. 
This  cushion,  upon  which  the  ladies  sat,  was  strapped  behind  the 
saddle.  Their  feet  were  supported  by  stirrups. 

To  keep  up  with  the  increasing  number  of  travelers,  ferries 
were  built  stronger  and  larger.  Another  way  to  travel  over  water 
was  by  bridge.  Small  and  weak  bridges  were  remodeled  into 
stronger  ones. 

To  farmers,  horses  were  a  luxury,  oxen  were  a  necessity. 


This  article,  slightly  edited  here,  was  a 
finalist  entry  in  the  national  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  essay  contest. 
Prior  to  entry  at  the  national  level,  Mar- 
garet's article  had  won  at  her  school,  dis- 
trict, and  state  level  and  she  had  been 
honored  at  a  luncheon  in  Pinehurst.  Later, 
her  essay  was  declared  a  D.A.R.  south- 
eastern district  winner. 

Margaret  is  twelve  years  old  and  a 
seventh  grader  in  her  school.  She  has  two 
brothers.  She  plays  trumpet  and  piano,  is 
on  her  school's  track  team,  and  is  on  two 
soccer  teams. 


Melodramatic  characteristic  of 
melodrama— appeal  to  the 
emotions;  given  to 
exaggeration. 
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With  a  homemade  wagon  attached  to  a  team  of  oxen  the  farmer 
had  his  own  "chariot."  The  oxen  had  more  endurance  than  horses 
and  weren't  nearly  as  choosy  about  what  they  were  fed. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  plantation  owners 
and  prosperous  gentlemen  imported  four-wheeled  coaches  from 
England.  They  had  high  wheels,  seats  facing  each  other  on  the  in- 
side of  the  coach,  and  the  driver's  seat  perched  high  on  the  outside. 
They  were  usually  painted  red,  blue,  or  yellow  with  contrasting 
trim  and  wheels.  The  stagecoaches  came  later,  sometimes  with 
carving  and  gilt,  and  with  blue,  crimson,  or  dove-colored  uphol- 
stery. Brass  and  silver  bells  greeted  the  ears  of  passersby. 

In  the  cities,  some  fashionable  people  were  carried  about  in 
sedan  chairs.  These  chairs  had  two  long  poles  which  the  Negro  or 
Indian  servants  used  to  carry  them.  Some  sedan  chairs  were  as 
lavishly  decorated  as  stagecoaches. 

During  this  period  of  growth,  taverns  and  inns  sprang  up 
along  the  roadsides.  Brightly  painted  signs  proclaimed  the  name 
of  each  place.  They  had  names  such  as  the  Green  Dragon,  the 
Golden  Lion,  or  the  Bunch  of  Grapes.  In  winter  the  best  taverns 
always  had  a  glowing  fire  to  take  the  chill  out  of  cold  bodies  and  to 
defrost  fingers,  noses,  and  toes.  A  juicy  piece  of  beef  roasting  on 
the  spit  predicted  the  hearty  meal  to  come.  The  meal  might  include 
four  kinds  of  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  a  choice  of  desserts,  and 
strong  black  tea.  When  the  meal  was  over,  the  people  settled  down 
with  clay  pipes  and  added  another  log  to  the  fire.  Local  residents 
arrived  to  hear  the  latest  news,  discuss  taxes  and  the  weather,  and 
argue  about  current  issues.  For  many  people,  taverns  were  their 
only  way  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

Colonial  travel  over  land  and  sea  demanded  adaptability,  per- 
severance, and  a  strong  will  to  overcome  hardships  and  danger  to 
reach  one's  destination.  Travelers  had  to  prove  their  courage  in 
conquering  obstacles.  May  their  spirit  continue  to  live  in  our  na- 
tion and  in  the  free  world  today.  □ 
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("Charter  Charlie,"  cont'd,  from  inside  front  cover) 

Day  issue  which  will  be  published  in  the  fall.  Articles  and  artwork 
from  junior  historians  should  make  up  the  greater  portions  of  the 
winter  and  spring  issues.  Student  contributions  for  the  "Local 
History"  issue  will  be  due  prior  to  Thanksgiving  (November  22) 
and  material  for  "North  Carolina  Myths  and  Legends"  will  be  due 
by  February  14.  Begin  now  to  think  of  topics  that  you  would  like  to 
research  this  summer.  Exploring  these  subjects  will  help  you  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  your  community. 

The  association  concludes  this  year  with  105  clubs  and  a 
membership  of  4,100  students.  Fifty-eight  counties  report  that 
they  have  junior  historian  clubs.  The  placement  of  the  magazine 
in  all  public  and  school  libraries  by  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Associates,  Inc.,  and  the  promotion  of  the  program  by  the 
association's  field  representative,  Tom  Belton,  have  brought 
about  this  growth.  Please  encourage  your  school  librarian  to  re- 
new the  school's  subscription  to  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  for  the 
coming  year  so  as  many  students  as  possible  will  have  access  to  the 
publication. 

The  THJHA  staff  thank  junior  historians  and  their  advisers 
for  all  they  have  done  this  year  in  their  schools  and  communities 
to  promote  our  state's  heritage.  Your  interest  and  support  have 
made  this  a  memorable  year  for  the  program.  Have  a  fun-filled 
summer;  we  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again  in  the  fall. 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

Trojan  Historian  Chapter — Miss  Portia  F.  Fulp,  Chestnut  Grove 
Junior  High  School,  Route  4,  King,  N.C.,  27021. 

Candler  Citizenship  Club — E.  Nelson  Kelly,  Candler  Elementary 
School,  Route  3,  Box  91-A,  Candler,  N.C.,  28715. 

Oak  Hill  Junior  Historians— Mrs.  Cynthia  S.  Smith,  Oak  Hill 
Junior  High  School,  Route  5,  Box  11,  Morganton,  N.C.,  28655. 

Lords  of  Beaufort — Mrs.  Lucy  Walker,  P.  S.  Jones  Junior  High 
School,  Bridge  Street,  Washington,  N.C.,  27889. 

Albemarle  Tracers — Mrs.  Susan  Wellborn,  Edenton-Chowan 
Alternative  School,  Edenton,  N.C.,  27932. 

Chowanoc  Chapter — Mr.  Curtis  L.  Twine,  D.  F.  Walker  Junior 
High  School,  North  Oakum  Street,  Edenton,  N.C.,  27932. 

The  Seekers — William  J.  Bednar,  Carrboro  Christian  Academy, 
1000  W.  Main  Street,  Carrboro,  N.C.,  27510. 

Tar  Heel  Gold  Miners — Mrs.  Ann  Day,  Carolina  Christian 
Academy,  Route  2,  Box  62,  Thomasville,  N.C.,  27360. 

Red  Devils  Historians — Mrs.  Judy  Jones  and  Freddie  Putney, 
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Chewning  Junior  High  School,  Route  5,  Box  112-B,  Durham, 
N.C.,  27704. 

Hyde  History  Club — Morgan  Harris,  Mattamuskeet  High  School, 
Route  1,  Swan  Quarter,  N.C.,  27885. 

Hawthorne  Historians — Mrs.  Betty  Bauknight,  Hawthorne 
Junior  High  School,  1400  Pegram  Street,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  28205. 

Intermediate  Junior  Historians — Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  Lester, 
Intermediate  School,  609  College  Street,  Eden,  N.C.,  27288. 

Hillbilly  Hikers — Mrs.  Barbara  Holcombe,  South  Toe  Elementary 
School,  Route  5,  Burnsville,  N.C.,  28714. 

Bostian  '79ers — Miss  Brenda  Pruitt  and  Mrs.  Sylvia  Sloop, 
Bostian  Elementary  School,  Route  2,  China  Grove,  N.C.,  28023. 

The  Mountaineers  Club — Mrs.  Jean  Young,  Young  Learning 
Port,  Route  2,  Box  171,  Pisgah  Forest,  N.C.,  28768. 

The  Raiders  Chapter — Mr.  Lawrence  N.  Monds,  North  Iredell 
High  School,  Route  1,  Box  15,  Olin,  N.C.,  28677. 

Maury  Junior  High  Historian  Hornets — Mrs.  Catherine  M. 
Green,  Maury  Junior  High  School,  P.O.  Box  98,  Highway  102, 
Maury,  N.C.,  28554. 

Sparta  Junior  Historian  Club — Mrs.  Disa  Wishon,  Sparta  Ele- 
mentary School,  Sparta,  N.C.,  28675.  □ 


COURTHOUSE  CONTEST  WINNER 

Ronnie  Hassell,  a  junior  at  the  Edenton-Chowan  Alternative 
School,  Edenton,  was  the  winner  of  the  identification  contest 
"Courthouse  Contest"  that  appeared  in  Winter,  1979,  THJH  (page 
25).  Ronnie  submitted  the  earliest  postmarked  entry  that  cor- 
rectly identified  the  subject  structure  as  the  Gates  County  Court- 
house in  Gatesville. 

"I've  seen  the  courthouse  lots  of  times,  but  the  road  marker  in 
the  picture  really  gave  it  away,"  he  said. 

Ronnie  is  a  member  of  the  newly  formed  Albemarle  Tracers 
in  the  Edenton  school.  As  the  winner  of  the  contest,  he  will  receive 
a  copy  of  the  book  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Highway  Historical  Markers. 
Congratulations,  Ronnie!  □ 


Ronnie  Hassell 


'Frank  Proffitt:  A  Legend  Aborning" 


The  fall,  1978,  issue  of  THJH  (page  9)  contained  an  article  about 
Frank  Proffitt,  Jr.,  musical  spokesman  for  Appalachian  mountain  peo- 
ple. The  following  material  is  about  Frank's  father  (d.  1965),  Frank  Noah 
Proffitt,  and  is  taken  from  an  illustrated  article  which  appeared  in  North 
Carolina  Folklore  (November,  1966,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  pp.  12-20). 


.  .  .  This  story  concerns  Frank  Proffitt  [Sr.]  and  his  ballad-loving, 
ballad-singing,  ballad-collecting,  banjo-picking,  and  dulcimer- 
playing  relatives. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Brown  [Frank  C, 
founder  and  first  executive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
lore Society]  and  I  were  the  first  collectors  to  place  a  microphone 
in  front  of  Frank  Proffitt  of  the  Pick  Britches  Community.  On 
many  later  occasions  he  told  collectors  that  we  were  responsible 
for  first  impressing  upon  him  the  value  of  his  rich  heritage  and  for 
kindling  in  his  heart  a  desire  to  collect  and  preserve  the  songs  sung 
by  his  father  and  by  his  wife's  father  and  mother.  .  .  . 

I  am  honored  by  this  expression  of  indebtedness,  and  humble, 
indeed,  when  I  consider  the  great  contributions  made  by  Frank 
Proffitt  prior  to  his  untimely  death  in  1965.  Truly,  as  Time  maga- 
zine so  aptly  put  it  in  the  issue  for  November  23,  1962:  "Frank 
Proffitt  ...  is  the  most  interesting  contemporary  authentic."  .  .  . 

Frank  was  only  23  years  old,  at  most  24,  when  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  was  shy  but  sincere,  very  friendly  but  a  bit  timid 
about  singing.  I  always  thought  that  Frank  Proffitt  was  afraid  we 
would  think  him  a  showoff,  that  is,  until  we  came  to  know  him 
better,  until  he  had  decided  in  his  heart  that  we,  too,  were  earnest 
and  genuine,  not  educated  city-slickers  given  to  looking  down  our 
noses  at  the  likes  of  him. 

Too,  he  had  not  yet  built  the  tremendous  song  repertoire, 
more  than  a  hundred,  which  he  shared  so  generously  with  later 
collectors.  Although  he  sang  with  the  naturalness  of  a  true  lover 
of  his  heritage,  utterly  devoid  of  affectation  and  song-gimmickry, 
he  was  really  just  beginning  to  "catch-fire"  in  1936-1937.  .  .  . 

His  unexpected  and  untimely  death  on  November  24,  1965, 
brought  statewide  sorrow  to  his  circle  of  friends  in  North  Caro- 
lina, as  well  as  to  lovers  of  the  traditional  ballads  and  mountain 
songs  wherever  they  lived.  Those  who  knew  him  loved  him,  and 
even  today  they  have  found  no  new  singer  to  take  his  place. 

On  Saturday  morning,  August  6,  1966,  I  once  more  visited 
the  Pick  Britches  community,  but  no  longer  is  it  so  named.  An  at- 
tractive nameplate,  hanging  high  on  a  pole  reads  "Mountain 
Dale."  Once  more  I  found  myself  in  the  Proffitt  home,  but  no 
longer  was  it  the  plain  and  rustic  house  I  had  known  some  thirty 
years  ago,  but  rather  a  most  attractive  home,  relatively  new  and 
tastefully  appointed. 

Welcomed  at  the  door  by  Frank's  widow,  Mrs.  Bessie  Hicks 
Proffitt,  I  was  soon  shaking  hands  with  the  lad,  Oliver,  who  sang 
"Poor  Polly"  for  us  long,  long  ago.  A  lad  no  longer,  Oliver,  now  33 
years  old,  stood  erect  as  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force,  and  introduced 


Contemporary  means  living 
during  the  same  period  of  time 
as  others  of  similar 
occupation  or  talent. 


Repertoire  is  the  list  of 
songs  that  the  artist  is 
prepared  to  perform. 

Affectation  means  an  artificial 
way  of  acting  to  impress 
others;  pretense. 

Gimmickry  means  a  lot  of 
attention-getting  or  clever 
arrangements. 
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For  America's  200th  anniversary, 
IBM  Corporation  commissioned  an 
artist  to  depict  ten  individuals  to  rep- 
resent North  Carolina's  "interesting 
people  whose  creativity  in  their  spe- 
cific fields  has  earned  a  special  place 
in  history."  Frank  Proffitt  was  chosen 
from  his  field  of  contribution.  The 
artist  depicted  Proffitt  both  in  his 
early  adult  years  and  late  in  his  life. 

After  being  displayed  as  a  traveling 
exhibit  during  1976,  IBM  gave  the 
collection  to  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum of  History  where  it  is  on  display. 


Provocative  means  tending  to 
create  thought. 


Inimitable  means  matchless 
or  impossible  to  imitate. 


Extoll  means  praise. 


me  to  his  wife  and  child.  Then  I  met  Ronald,  23,  a  second-year 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  then  Frank 
Proffitt,  Jr.,  20,  who  is  following  his  father's  footsteps  both  as  a 
farmer-carpenter  and  a  singer  of  folk  songs. 

He  played  a  piece  or  two  on  the  now  famous  instruments  asso- 
ciated with  his  father's  songs,  a  banjo  and  a  dulcimer.  He  sang  well 
and  he  played  well.  From  him  we  shall  hear  more  as  the  years  come 
and  go.  I  did  not  meet  the  remaining  three  children:  Mrs.  Lynn 
Hicks,  17  years  old,  and  the  only  daughter;  Edward,  16,  a  student 
in  the  new  Watauga  High  School;  and  the  baby,  Gerald,  11,  a  pupil 
in  the  nearby  Bethel  School.  .  .  . 

It  was  young  Frank,  however,  who  put  the  provocative  ques- 
tion as  I  arose  to  say  goodbye:  "Dr.  Abrams,  when  my  daddy  sang 
for  you,  he  never  thought  he  would  become  a  legend,  did  he?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "and  neither  did  I,  but  he  has." 

As  I  made  this  statement,  there  came  to  mind  the  young  24- 
year-old  folk  singer,  who  taught  his  oldest  son  to  sing  "Poor 
Polly,"  the  songs  he  recorded  for  Dr.  Brown  and  me,  the  hand- 
written manuscripts  in  my  collection,  and  a  repertoire  which  had 
grown  beyond  120  songs.  He  had  become  a  celebrity  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, sought  after  by  collectors  everywhere.  He  had  appeared 
on  programs  at  various  universities — in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Florida,  and  California.  He  had  played  a  major  role  in  the  re- 
nowned Newport  Folk  Festival,  and  in  1962  had  won  the  Burl  Ives 
Award  for  Distinctive  Banjo  Playing  at  the  National  Folk  Festival. 
He  had  been  honored  by  his  governor  and  chosen  by  the  state  to 
represent  North  Carolina  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New  York.  He 
had  been  praised  by  Time  magazine  and  in  the  Saturday  Review  for 
his  natural  charm  and  inimitable  native  style  of  singing.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  many  essays  and  his  face  had  become  familiar 
to  ballad  lovers  everywhere. 

Finally,  I  recalled  a  certain  passage  in  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  our  mutual  friend,  J.  C.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  did  a  feature  article 
on  him  only  six  years  ago  for  the  Carolina  Farmer,  The  following 
quotation  from  this  letter  will  reveal  the  man: 

"My  folks  was  of  the  poorest  but  they  was  of  the  highest  of 
moral  standards.  Not  knowing  about  books  or  letters,  they  stored 
in  their  memory  all  of  the  best  of  the  old  proven  ways  and  was 
forever  busy  making  things  for  useful  and  entertaining  purposes. 
It  is  a  fact  that  I  feel  very  small  in  what  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  these  causes  but  if  I  can  extoll  anything  or  bring  any 
honor  to  the  pioneer  ways  to  a  now  vanished  people  or  generation 
I  feel  it's  very  much  my  duty  to  do  so." 

Once  more  I  turned  to  Frank,  Jr.,  "Your  father  has  indeed  be- 
come a  legend;  it  was  his  duty;  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  there 
when  it  was  aborning."  □ 
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COUNTY  BY  COUNTY  —  PART  VI 


Shirlyn  Ratcliff 
Museum  Docent 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


A  continuation  of  a  region-by-region  study  of  North  Carolina 
based  upon  seventeen  multicounty  areas.  Facts  about  these  areas 
are  outlined  for  junior  historians  as  a  stimulus  to  further  study. 

REGION  F 

Centralina 


Total  Land  Area — 3716  sq.  mi. 

27.  Cabarrus  31.  Mecklenburg 

28.  Gaston  32.  Rowan 

29.  Iredell  33.  Stanly 

30.  Lincoln  34.  Union 


Population  Density  (Per  Sq.  Mi.) 

1960  195.6 
1970  234.2 

Urban-Rural  Population 

Urban  59.7  percent 

Rural  40.3  percent 

THE  COUNTIES: 

CABARRUS 

Named  for — Stephen  Cabarrus,  member  of 
state  legislature  and  several  times  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons 
Formation — 1792,  from  Mecklenburg 
County  Seat — Concord 

GASTON 

Named  for — William  Gaston,  congressman 
and  judge  of  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
Formation — 1846,  from  Lincoln 
County  Seat — Gastonia  (Dallas  prior  to  1909) 


IREDELL 

Named  for— James  Iredell,  one  of  the  state's 
first  judges  and  later  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
judge 

Formation — 1788,  from  Rowan 
County  Seat — Statesville 

LINCOLN 

Named  for — Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln,  distin- 
guished general  of  the  Revolution 
Formation — 1779,  from  Tryon 
County  Seat — Lincolnton 
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MECKLENBURG 

Named  for— Charlotte  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  queen  of  George  III 
Formation — 1762,  from  Anson 
County  Seat — Charlotte 

ROWAN 

Named  for — Matthew  Rowan,  prominent  citi- 
zen before  the  Revolution  and  actinggovernor 
for  a  short  time  following  the  death  of  Gov. 
Gabriel  Johnston 
Formation — 1753,  from  Anson 
County  Seat — Salisbury 


STANLY 

Named  for — John  Stanly,  member  of  state 
legislature  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 

Formation — 1841,  from  Montgomery 
County  Seat — Albemarle 

UNION 

Named  for — as  a  compromise  between  Whigs 
and  Democrats.  The  Democrats  wanted  the 
county  to  be  called  Jackson,  while  the  Whigs 
wanted  it  to  be  called  Clay.  Another  theory  is 
that  the  name  signifies  the  "union"  of  states. 
Formation. — 1842,  from  Anson  and  Mecklen- 
burg counties 
County  Seat — Monroe 


NATURAL  LANDMARKS: 

(Locate  these  on  a  state  highway  map) 


Lakes  Rivers 

Lake  Norman  Rocky 

Badin  Lake  Pee  Dee 

Mountain  Island  Lake  Catawba 

High  Rock  Lake  Yadkin 
Lake  Tillery 


Wiley  Lake  (on  South  Carolina  border) 


PRODUCTS: 

Bricks,  lithium,  textiles,  dairy  products,  eggs,  turkeys,  and 
aluminum. 

HISTORICAL  INTEREST: 

The  Howie  Gold  Mine,  one  of  the  state's  most  famous  mines,  is 
situated  in  Union  County. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County  in  1799.  The  "gold 
rush"  lasted  seventy-five  years.  From  1804  to  1810,  all  gold  mined 
in  the  United  States  came  from  the  Reed  mine.  (For  more  informa- 
tion read  "Come  Visit  Reed  Gold  Mine!"  Spring/Summer  1977, 
THJH,  pg.  29.) 

The  first  mint  outside  of  Philadelphia  was  established  in  Char- 
lotte in  1835  and  opened  in  1837. 

Charlotte  was  the  site  of  the  last  meeting  of  Jefferson  Davis's  full 
cabinet.  At  this  meeting  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  was  received. 

Cornwallis  called  Mecklenburg  County  a  "hornet's  nest"  of  stub- 
Revolutionaires  are  people        born  revolutionaries, 
connected  with  a  revolution; 

people  who  cause  great  North  Carolina  claims  that  Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  U.S.  presi- 

changes.  dent,  was  born  in  Union  County  on  May  15,  1767.  According  to 
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one  source,  Jackson's  mother  apparently  moved  to  South  Carolina 
soon  afterward,  causing  South  Carolina  to  claim  him  as  a  native 
son.  Other  sources  indicate  that  no  one  knows  whether  North  or 
South  Carolina  can  claim  Jackson's  birthplace.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  president  born  in  a  log  cabin. 

The  earliest  known  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
Schenck-Warlick  Mill,  constructed  before  1816  in  Lincoln 
County. 

Davidson  College  in  Mecklenburg  County  boasts  as  its  alumni 
Pres.  Woodrow  Wilson  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

PEOPLE: 

William  Henry  Belk  was  born  in  Union  county  in  1862.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Belk  Department  Store  chain. 

William  Franklin  (Billy)  Graham,  religious  leader,  was  born  in 
Charlotte  on  November  7,  1918. 

James  Knox  Polk,  U.S.  president  from  1845  to  1849,  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  County  in  1795. 

Thomas  W.  Bickett,  governor  from  1917  to  1921  was  born  in 
Union  County. 

Gov.  William  A.  Graham  (1845-1849)  U.S.  senator  and  secretary 
of  the  navy  under  Pres.  Millard  Fillmore,  was  born  in  Lincoln 
County.  He  projected  and  mapped  out  the  Perry  Expedition  which 
opened  Japan  to  world  commerce. 

Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke,  distinguished  Confederate  general,  was 
born  in  Lincolnton. 

Gen.  James  Pinkney  Henderson,  first  governor  of  Texas,  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County.  He  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1857,  but  died  before  taking  office. 

D.  F.  Houston,  secretary  of  agriculture  from  1913  to  1920  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1920  to  1921,  was  born  in  Union 
County.  He  helped  organize  the  Federal  Reserve  System  of 
banking. 

OTHER  FACTS: 

Belmont  Abbey  Cathedral  (Gaston)  is  the  only  abbey  cathedral 
in  America.  The  stained-glass  windows  of  the  Gothic-style 
cathedral  received  the  Gold  Award  at  the  1892  Chicago  World's 
Fair. 

Gaston  County  is  the  state's  leading  area  of  textile-related  em- 
ployment. 

Many  iron  mines  and  forges  were  operated  within  a  10-mile 
radius  of  Iron  Station  (Lincoln  County)  between  1790  and  1880. 

Fort  Dobbs  (near  Statesville)  was  built  during  1755  and  1756  to 
protect  settlers  from  Indians  on  the  state's  western  frontier. 

Sources 

Clay,  James  W„  Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  Stuart,  eds.  North  Carolina  Atlas: 


Abbey  means  a  building  or 
buildings  where  monks  or 
nuns  live  a  religious  life  ruled 
by  an  abbot  or  abbess. 
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Portrait  of  a  Changing  Southern  State.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Press,  1975. 

Corbitt,  David  Leroy.  The  Formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Counties,  1663-1943. 
Raleigh:  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1950. 

Guide  to  North  Carolina  Historical  Highway  Markers.  Raleigh:  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  1964. 

Powell,  William  S.  The  North  Carolina  Gazetteer.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1968. 

Sharpe,  Bill.  A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh:  Sharpe  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 4  vols.,  1954.  □ 


WHATSZIT?  QUIZ  WINNER 


Ted  Clark,  a  member  of  the  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians club  led  by  1976-1977  Adviser  of  the  Year  Lloyd  Pardue, 
has  won  the  artifact  identification  quiz  presented  in  Fall,  1978, 
THJH  (page  40-41). 

The  correct  identification  of  the  eight  artifacts  is: 

1.  Bee  Hunting  Box — used  when  searching  for  bee  col- 
onies in  order  to  obtain  their  honey.  This  homemade 
devise  was  used  to  capture  a  bee,  let  it  gather  a  load  from 
honey  water  placed  inside,  and  become  scented  with 
anise  that  had  been  used  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  box  (the 
odor  helped  to  attract  other  bees).  Upon  release,  the 
hunter  would  follow  the  route  of  the  bee  to  his  home, 
succeeding  only  after  repeated  attempts. 

2.  Crusie — a  lamp  commonly  made  of  wrought  iron  and 
without  a  cover.  Its  reservoir  is  narrowed  at  one  point 
into  a  wick  channel  and  the  back  is  fashioned  so  that  the 
crusie  can  be  suspended  on  a  hook.  Almost  any  grease  or 
oil  will  burn  in  a  crusie.  Differs  from  a  "betty"  in  having 
no  wick  support  within  the  reservoir. 

3.  Niddy  Noddy — a  hand  reel  used  to  wind  skeins  of  yarn. 

4.  Snuff  Jar — used  to  hold  snuff.  (Stands  only  about  3% 
inches  tall.) 

5.  Twine  Dispenser  (bottom  view) — cast  in  the  form  of  an 
old-style  bee  hive.  Used  by  merchants  to  hold  a  ball  of 
twine  for  tying  packages.  When  sitting  on  a  counter, 
twine  could  be  pulled  out  through  a  hole  in  the  top. 

6.  Drawknife — used  to  smooth  the  surface  of  timber  or  to 
shape  wood. 

7.  Sausage  Stuf fer — used  to  pack  sausage,  or  other  ground 
meat,  into  casings  for  curing  and  storage. 

8.  Farrier's  knife — used  by  farriers  to  trim  hooves  before 
shoeing  (as  of  horses). 

Ted  Clark  succeeded  in  correctly  identifying  five  of  the  eight 
artifacts.  His  first-place  award  is  a  set  of  twelve  stitched  official 
Apollo  space  flight  insignias.  No  second-place  award  was  earned. 

Ted  is  a  thirteen-year-old  eighth  grader  at  Yadkinville  School 
and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Clark.  He  has  two 
brothers  and  one  sister.  He  collects  Indian  relics,  rocks,  is 
interested  in  horticulture,  and  likes  science  and  history  studies. 

THJHA  congratulates  Ted  for  his  participation.  □ 
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CAPITOL  SQUARE  ARCHAEOLOGY 


Carol  S.  Spears,  Archaeologist 
Nancy  Allen,  Intern 
Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 


Arsenal  means  a  building  for 
storing  military  weapons  and 
ammunition. 


Fig.  1.  Soil  coring  device. 


Have  you  ever  thought  about  what  might  possibly  be  found 
under  the  ground  in  a  baseball  park,  under  the  lawn  or  street  in 
front  of  your  house,  or  under  your  school  building?  Animals,  in- 
sects, plant  roots,  and  water  pipes  are  the  first  things  you  may 
think  of  as  being  in  these  places.  There  may  also  be  something 
else,  something  which  everybody  should  think  is  valuable.  These 
are  archaeological  resources.  Archaeological  resources  such  as  the 
remains  of  houses,  burials,  hunting  camps,  Indian  villages,  and 
battlegrounds  are  important  because  they  can  provide  (if  exca- 
vated by  trained  scientists)  information  about  how  people  lived. 
These  resources  can  disclose  much  about  human  activities  dur- 
ing a  very  long  period  of  time,  even  before  written  records  were 
kept. 

Written  records  can  tell  us  something  about  how  people 
lived  in  the  past,  but  they  do  not  tell  us  everything.  For  instance, 
very  little  was  ever  written  about  the  structures  that  existed  on 
the  State  Capitol  grounds  in  Raleigh  before  the  present  Capitol 
building  was  built.  The  written  records  tell  us  that  there  used  to  be 
several  buildings  there:  one  functioned  as  an  arsenal  (armory); 
another  functioned  as  a  treasury  building;  another  was  used  for 
the  governor's  office;  another  was  used  as  a  woodshed;  and 
another  building  was  used  as  a  privy  (public  toilet).  The  written 
record  does  not  tell  us  very  much  about  these  buildings  and  if  you 
have  visited  the  Capitol,  you  know  that  you  cannot  see  the  struc- 
tures or  any  evidence  related  to  them.  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
these  structures  remaining  under  the  lawn,  and  what  can  it  tell  us 
about  these  buildings  and  life  on  Capitol  Square? 

An  archaeological  excavation  was  conducted  for  six  weeks  in 
June  and  July  (1978)  in  order  to  collect  information  about  these 
buildings  so  that  people  in  North  Carolina  could  better  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Capitol.  This  excavation  also  provided  an 
opportunity  to  collect  information  which  could  be  used  to  better 
preserve  and  protect  these  archaeological  resourses  from  harm- 
ful future  activities  such  as  installing  an  underground  sprinkler 
system,  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  or  the  planting  of  trees. 
This  excavation  also  served  as  an  educational  exhibit.  If  you  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  visit  the  Capitol  and  watch  the  archaeologists 
work,  possibly  you  saw  the  television  special,  heard  something 
about  it  on  the  radio,  or  read  an  article  in  a  newspaper  concerning 
what  information  the  archaeologists  were  finding. 

There  are  five  basic  steps  archaeologists  must  follow  when 
they  excavate  an  archaeological  site.  The  first  step  involves 
formulating  a  research  problem,  or  deciding  why  the  site  should 
be  excavated.  In  this  case  the  archaeologists  and  historians  were 
interested  in  finding  out  if  evidence  from  the  earlier  structures 


existed  under  the  lawn,  trees,  and  bushes  on  the  Capitol  Square. 

The  second  step  involves  collecting  all  the  information  writ- 
ten about  the  site  and  using  this  information  to  locate  where  the 
archaeologists  should  place  the  excavation  pits.  In  the  case  of 
Capitol  Square,  a  historian  was  asked  to  examine  old  documents 
and  books  describing  Raleigh  in  the  1700s  and  1800s.  This  in- 
cluded examining  the  legislative  papers  from  the  years  1794  to 
1840,  the  public  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  treasurer  and 
comptroller  papers.  The  Raleigh  Register  and  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
of  1793  provided  the  most  useful  written  information  about  the 
history  of  Capitol  Square.  In  addition,  old  maps  such  as  Dries' 
Birdseye  View  of  Raleigh  (1884),  along  with  pictures  of  the  area, 
were  utilized  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  where  the  buildings  might 
have  been  located  and  to  establish  what  they  looked  like. 

The  third  step  involved  utilizing  the  information  collected. 
This  was  done  by  going  to  the  Capitol  grounds  and  actually  prob- 
ing the  ground  in  the  areas  which  the  archaeologist  wanted  to 
investigate  for  evidence  of  the  earlier  buildings.  To  accomplish 
this  step  a  coring  device  (see  Figure  1)  was  used  which,  when 
twisted,  moved  down  into  the  soil.  When  the  device  was  full  of 
soil,  it  was  lifted  from  the  hole  and  the  soil  was  examined  for  clues 
to  archaeological  resources.  In  the  areas  tested  on  Capitol  Square 
the  soil  contained  pieces  of  bricks,  burned  earth,  and  mortar  which 
indicated  that  the  archaeologists  had  found  a  resourceful  area. 

The  fourth  step  involved  actual  test  excavations.  Three  areas 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  were  examined.  The  first  was  that  of  the 
arsenal  building.  Historic  records  tell  us  that  the  arsenal  was  built 
in  1827  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square.  During  its  history, 
the  arsenal  was  used  by  the  North  Carolina  militia,  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  and  even  the  Union  army  before  it  was  sold  as  scrap  and 
removed  in  1907.  The  first  test  pit  placed  in  this  area  was  located 
near  the  sidewalk  on  the  southwest  corner.  Bricks  and  mortar 
were  found  beneath  the  lawn.  However,  these  were  not  in  their 
original  positions  (not  cemented  together)  so  it  was  decided  to 
open  another  test  pit  under  the  magnolia  tree.  Again,  below  the 
lawn,  bricks  began  appearing;  and  under  these  bricks  existed  a 
stone  foundation  which  remained  in  its  original  position.  In  both 
test  pit  areas  the  archaeologists  used  shovels  and  trowels  to  ex- 
cavate, and  all  the  soil  they  removed  from  the  ground  was  passed 
through  a  wire  screen  so  that  small  artifacts  could  be  recovered. 
Some  artifacts  found  related  directly  to  the  use  of  the  arsenal. 
These  artifacts  included  a  bayonet  and  some  military  buttons.  The 
archaeologists  also  turned  up  chicken  and  beef  bones  which  may 
have  been  leftovers  from  Civil  War  dinners  when  Yankee  troops 
camped  on  the  grounds.  Other  artifacts  found  related  to  general 
life  on  Capitol  Square.  Several  clay  and  ceramic  children's  marbles 
were  found  which  dated  from  the  1800s.  Also  found  was  a  piece  of 
the  fence  erected  in  1847  which  kept  livestock  off  the  square. 

After  the  archaeologists  had  finished  testing  the  arsenal  site, 
the  crew  moved  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  square  and  began 
testing  the  soil  for  the  possible  remains  of  the  woodshed.  The 
exact  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known,  although  it  is  known 
that  it  was  erected  before  1830.  It  was  a  one-story  structure  and  it 
was  not  removed  until  the  mid-1880s.  Excavations  disclosed  the 


While  digging  on  Capitol  square,  all 
soil  removed  in  work  areas  was  sifted 
through  a  screen  to  aid  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  artifacts. 


This  view  shows  some  of  the  arsenal 
foundation  stones  which  were  found  in 
their  original  positions. 
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During  excavation  for  archae- 
ology resources  on  Capitol 
Square,  John  Clauser,  archaeolo- 
gist (left),  discussed  methods  and 
site  discoveries  with  Dr.  Larry  E. 
Tise,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Raleigh;  Ray 
Wilkinson,  farm  director  for  Capi- 
tol Broadcasting  Company, 
Raleigh;  and  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr. 
(far  right),  governor  of  North 
Carolina. 


location  of  the  woodshed  and  artifacts  such  as  nails,  which  will  be 
used  to  determine  when  the  building  was  constructed.  Nails  are 
relatively  easy  to  date  because  a  great  deal  of  information  exists  on 
how  shapes  and  methods  of  manufacturing  nails  changed  through 
time.  In  general,  old  nails  which  were  hand-forged  have  flat  sides 
while  newer  nails  are  rounded. 

Once  the  location  and  the  condition  of  the  woodshed  remains 
were  established,  the  archaeologists  placed  their  last  test  pit  next 
to  the  present  Capitol  building.  The  purpose  of  this  test  was  to  see 
if  any  evidence  existed  relating  to  the  earlier  State  House  (this 
term  for  the  building  was  used  in  the  1800s).  The  State  House  was 
a  two-story  brick  building.  It  was  constructed  during  1794-1796 
and  used  until  1831.  "Early  in  the  morning  of  June  21,  1831,  as 
final  repairs  were  being  made,  a  worker  climbed  the  stairway  with 
a  coal  fire  between  two  shingles.  A  draft  supposedly  wafted  a 
spark  from  the  fire  to  the  ceiling  and  the  dry  wood  caught  fire. 
Within  two  hours,  the  State  House  was  destroyed."1  Excavations 
next  to  the  present  building  disclosed  that  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  State  House  in  1831  was  so  hot  that  it  reddened  all  the 
soil  directly  around  it.  The  excavations  also  showed  that  evidence 
of  the  State  House  is  located  under  the  present  Capitol  building 
which  means  that  what  does  remain  might  be  severely  damaged. 

The  fifth  and  last  step  of  the  project  involves  analyzing  all  the 
information  collected  and  writing  down  the  results  of  the  exca- 
vation. This  is  an  ongoing  process.  We  all  look  forward  to  a  report 
containing  specific  information  about  these  structures,  how  they 
were  constructed,  and  about  life  on  Capitol  Square  itself  as  shown 
from  the  data  gathered. 


]For  History's  Sake,  H.  G.  Jones,  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  Chapel  Hill,  196b,  p.  85.  □ 


GOING 
THINGS 

BELMONT  CARDINALS  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 

Belmont  Junior  High  School,  Belmont 

This  chapter  is  working  on  a  variety  of  interests.  Class  mem- 
bers are  researching  and  writing  their  family  histories.  Each 
student  has  prepared  and  presented  to  the  class  a  Gaston 
County  "historic  minute,"  or  brief  essay.  The  club  used  the 
Awards  Day  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine  while 
discussing  project  ideas  for  the  current  school  year. 

Andra  Thomason,  secretary 

JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  JACKETS,  Elizabeth  City  Junior  High 

School,  Elizabeth  City 

Sixteen  members  of  the  Junior  Historian  Jackets  met  on 
February  23  to  discuss  club  activities.  A  Valentine  dance 
was  held  recently  to  raise  funds  for  the  club. 

Deborah  Moore,  assistant  secretary 

JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School,  Sanford 
This  club  met  on  February  8  to  discuss  an  upcoming  history 
fair.  Various  committees  met  separately  and  discussed  their 
duties. 

Sandra  Thomas,  secretary 

BYRD  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORY  CLUB,  Douglas  Byrd 

Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville 

Two  meetings  were  held  during  the  month  of  February.  A 
field  trip  to  a  nearby  cemetery  was  planned  in  order  to  locate 
and  identify  the  graves  of  Confederate  soldiers.  The  club  is 
planning  to  research  and  write  the  histories  of  these  soldiers. 

Doris  L.  Calvert,  adviser 

WENTWORTH  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  Junior  High 

School,  Wentworth 

On  March  8,  the  Wentworth  Junior  Historians  met  and 
planned  several  activities.  A  tour  of  the  county  was  scheduled 
and  a  history  fair  was  planned  for  the  school.  The  club  re- 
cently purchased  a  historic  map  of  Rockingham  County. 

Angela  Harrell,  secretary 

CANDLER  CITIZENSHIP  CLUB,  Candler  Elementary  School, 
Candler 

This  new  club  recently  held  its  first  meeting.  THJH  maga- 
zines and  membership  cards  were  distributed  to  all  members. 
Several  North  Carolina  historical  topics  were  discussed,  as 
well  as  several  possible  field  trips.  Various  duties  for  club 
members  were  assigned. 

Nelson  Kelly,  adviser 
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During  April,  Christopher  Perry  (left, 
above),  a  member  of  Junior  Historian 
Jackets,  Elizabeth  City,  took  first  place  in  a 
model  exhibit  sponsored  by  the  club  at  a  his- 
tory fair.  Michael  Parker  and  Paul  Habit 
(center)  won  second  place  and  Terry  Lovell 
(right)  won  third  place.  Perry's  winning 
model  was  of  a  covered  wagon.  Parker  and 
Habit  entered  a  model  depicting  American 
life  in  1760,  1833,  and  1930  (seen  in  illustra- 
tion) and  Lovell  took  his  prize  with  a  model  of 
a  slave  ship.  Eighty-three  entries  were 
judged. 

Junior  Historian  Jackets  attend  Elizabeth 
City  Junior  High  School.  The  club  was 
formed  in  1 977  by  Mary  E.  Sharpe  and  Andrea 
Combs. 

Photograph  by  Charles  Gupton.  Used  by 
permission  of  Elizabeth  City  Daily  Advance. 
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MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Malcolm  Blue  His- 
torical Society,  Aberdeen 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians  discussed  a  number  of 
items  during  their  March  6  meeting.  The  club  is  planning  to 
enter  projects  in  the  annual  THJHA  contest  and  come  to 
Raleigh  during  Awards  Day.  An  open  house  for  Girl  Scouts  at 
Bethesda  Farm,  headquarters  of  the  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  was  planned.  Club  members  are  working  on  crafts  to 
sell  next  fall  in  the  country  store  during  their  annual  Malcolm 
Blue  Historic  Crafts  and  Skills  Festival. 

Patrice  Blue,  recording  secretary 

MARTIN  '76ERS,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 
The  Martin  '76ers  Club  has  been  doing  volunteer  work  to 
help  restore  the  carved  animals  that  are  a  part  of  the  Dentzel 
carousel  located  in  Raleigh's  Pullen  Park.  Working  under  the 
supervision  of  Ms.  Rosa  Regan,  these  junior  historians  are 
helping  the  community  and  also  learning  about  proper  restor- 
ation work.  The  club  is  planning  a  trip  to  Rocky  Mount  to 
study  the  carousel  there.  Club  members  JoAnne  Ryan  and 
Jennifer  Ryan  recently  presented  Representative  Richard 
Barnes  of  Forsyth  County  with  a  map  of  Forsyth  County  to 
place  on  his  office  door. 

Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 

HARMONY  JUNIOR   HISTORIANS,  Harmony  Elementary 

School,  Harmony 

Harmony  Junior  Historians  Ken  Butts  and  Angela  Harris 
were  declared  first-  and  second-place  winners  in  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Iredell  County  Fort  Dobbs  chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Travel  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies."  The  annual 
Heritage  Day  Festival  will  be  held  on  Friday,  June  1,  at 
Harmony. 

Helen  Parker,  adviser 

James  Mendenhall  Junior  Historian  Association  Holds  History 
Fair 

Five  fourth-grade  classes  of  junior  historians  at  Jamestown 
Elementary  School  recently  held  a  history  fair.  Approximately  160 
students  were  involved  in  projects  that  were  judged  on  their 
authenticity,  originality,  research,  and  construction.  The  school's 
gymnasium  was  used  for  displays  that  reflected  many  hours  of 
work  by  club  members. 

TH]H  staff  members  Davis  Waters  and  Tom  Belton  attended 
the  Jamestown  school  club  fair  and  were  impressed  by  the  quality 
of  the  projects  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students.  Several  en- 
tries were  to  be  selected  later  for  display  at  the  High  Point  His- 
torical Museum. 

Fair  judges  selected  the  following  projects  as  exceptional: 

First  Place  Winners 
John  Haley  House  (model) — Courtney  Shaw 


Among  Martin  76ers  who  have  assisted 
Rosa  Regan  (second  from  left,  above)  in 

the  restoration  of  the  Pullen  Park  carousel 
wooden  animals  have  been  Dana  Beute 
(left),  Ann  Campbell  (right),  and  Norma 
McDuffie  (hidden  behind  Campbell). 

Valuable  lessons  being  taught  by  the 
experiences  during  careful  cleaning  of 
these  fine  old  carved  animals  are  surely 
ones  in  perseverence,  pride,  and  patience. 


The  seven  first-place  winners  in  the 
James  Mendenhall  Junior  Historian 
Association  history  fair  were  (left  to  right, 
above)  Monica  Goude,  Scott  Rhoads, 
Wendy  Edwards,  Marc  Carter,  David 
Wood,  Katherine  Reeves,  and  Courtney 
Shaw. 


Reed  Gold  Mine  (model) — Katherine  Reeves 
Daniel  Boone's  Cabin  (model) — David  Wood 
N.C.  Symphony  (display) — Marc  Carter 
State  Symbols  (display) — Wendy  Edwards 
Cotton  Textiles  (display)— Scott  Rhoads 
N.C.  Map  (cross  stitching)— Monica  Goude 

Honorable  Mention 

People  of  N.C.  (display) — Jennifer  Baker 
Products  of  N.C.  (display) — Mary  Martin  Hill 
N.C.  Map  (cross  stitching) — Chris  Smith 
Wright  Plane  (model)— Todd  Walker 
Old  Salem  (booklet) — Lori  Darby 
Wildlife  of  N.C.  (booklet)— Chris  Stern 

The  advisers  for  this  chapter  are  Pam  Myrick,  Don  Saunders, 
Peggy  Johnson,  Connie  Yarborough,  and  Mary  Pass.  □ 


LIBRARIANS: 

This  is  the  final  issue  of  your  school's  gift  subscription  to 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  The  gift  was  made  by  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  Associates,  Inc.,  the  support  group  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  to  make  you  and  your  stu- 
dents aware  of  an  inexpensive  but  very  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation about  North  Carolina  history.  As  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association, 
this  magazine  helps  get  students  involved.  Please  insure  its  avail- 
ability to  your  students  by  renewing  your  subscription  now. 


STUDENTS: 

Be  sure  that  your  school's 
librarian  sees  this  subscrip- 
tion form!  Read  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  regularly  and 
help  to  start  a  THJH  club  in 
your  community.  You  will 
enjoy  participating  in  the 
numerous  association  proj- 
ects and  contests.  It's  a  fun 
way  of  learning  North  Caro- 
lina history  and  helping  to 
discover  and  preserve  your 
local  history. 


Please  don't  damage  this  permanent  library  edition- 
Make  a  photo-copy  of  this  subscription  form 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 
SUBSCRIPTION  RENEWAL 

Please  renew  our  school's  subscription  to  THJH  as 
checked  below: 

□  1  Year,  $3.00  □  2  Years,  $6.00 


Street  or  RFD 


Mail  this  form  to: 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
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